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Lubbock, a thriving city of over 30,000 persons, is located in the 
vast South Plains of Texas. The territory within a radius of three hundred 
miles makes Lubbock the financial, educational, trading and transporta- 
tion center. It may well be proud of the fact that each year for the past 
eight years it has won the official title, "The Cleanest City in Texas", and 
that its tax rate is the lowest of any city of equal size in the state of Texas. 
Lubbock owns its water system. The supply comes from an inexhaustible 
underground water sheet and is obtained through wells at an average 
depth of 150 feet. 


In keeping with their reputation for efficiency and foresight, city 
officials long ago were looking for a rugged quiet water meter that would 
effect savings by accurately measuring the low flows (flows less than 1 
g-p.m.). They found their answer in the unique Pittsburgh IMO Water 
Meter. Built to specifications which guarantee an accuracy of 98% at 1/4 
g-p-m., and 90% at 1/12 g.p.m., the Pittsburgh IMO measures those low 
flows that conventional meters will not record. Considering the proven 
fact that the average household uses 30% of its water at a rate of flow 
less than 1 g.p.m., the Pittsburgh IMO Water Meter will facilitate an 
important increase in total revenue. The complete story is in Bulletin 
W-529. It will pay you to write for it. 


PITTSBURGH EQUITABLE METER COMPANY 


MERCO NORDSTROM VALVE CO. 
NEW YORK BUFFALO PHILADELPHIA MOINES CHICAGO COLUMBIA 
KANSAS CITY TULSA LOS ANGELES “Wain Offices PITTSBURGH, PA HOUSTON 
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New Federal Works Ageney 


Set-up of the 
John M. Carmody 
Appointed Administrator 
PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT advised 
Congress, on April 25, 1939, that “I 
find cessary and desirable to group 
id consolidate under a Federal Works 
Age those agencies of the Federal 
Government dealing with — public 


orks.” he transferred the Works Prog- 
ress Administration, the Public Works 
\dministration, the Bureau of Public 
Roads. and the United States Housing 
\uthority, to the new Agency. In ad- 
dition, a Public Buildings Administra- 
tion was set up, composed of the Pub- 
lic Buildings Branch of the Procure- 
ment Division of the ‘Treasury Depart- 
ment, the Branch of Public Buildings 
Management of the National Park 
Service, and the Space Control Divi- 
sion in the District of Columbia under 
the National Park Service. ‘The func- 
tions of selecting sites for public build 
ings in the Capital and the determina- 
tion of priority of construction and 
enlargement of public buildings in 
Washington were also transferred to 
the Public Buildings Administration. 

On June 23, President Roosevelt 
nominated John M. Carmody, then 
\dministrator of the Rural Electrifica- 
tion Administration, to be Adminis- 
trator of the Federal Works Agency. 
Mr. Carmody was quickly confirmed 
by the Senate and assumed the duties 
of his new post on July 1. 

\s of mid-July, Administrator Car- 
mody has made the following appoint- 
ments: Alan Johnstone, formerly coun- 
sel for the special Senate committee 
investigating unemployment and_re- 
lief, General Counsel; Col. George Bab- 
cock, Management Engineer; Forrest 
\llen, Chief, Division of Information: 
and Foster Adams, Chief, Research and 
Statistical Section. 

\dministrator Carmody has stated 
that he is not planning a large over- 
all staff in the FWA, but prefers a 
small coordinating unit, working 
through the existing machinery of the 
FWA agencies. 


Functions of the Constituent 
Agencies 
lhe new Federal Works Agency 
combines under one Administrator 
those agencies of the Federal Govern- 
I 


ent dealing with public works and 
administering Federal grants or loans 
to state and local governments for the 
purposes of construction. ‘Their major 
functions are: 

'. The WPA (recently re-named 


the Works Projects {dministration) 
provides work for needy persons on 
useful public projects. The sum of 
$1,427,000,000 was recently made avail 
able to WPA for its program for the 
1939-1940 fiscal year. The provisions 
of the Emergency Relief Appropriation 
Act of 1939 will reduce the number of 
WPA jobs available for the needy and 
will tend to lower wages on relief 
projects in the North while raising 
them in the South. 

2. The Public Works Administra 
tion has financed, through loans and 
grants, public works having an esti 
mated total cost of approximately foun 
billion dollars. Construction under its 
current program is expected to reach 
a peak this September and be com 
pleted by next summer. 

3. - Phe United States Housing Au 
thority has as its major purpose the 
administering of loans and grants-in- 
aid to local public housing authorities 
for construction of low-cost housing— 
a part of the housing field which pri 
vate enterprise has been unable to 
reach with a profit. ‘The entire S8oo,- 
000,000 of funds provided for this Au- 
thority under the 1937 U. S. Housing 
Act have been ear-marked. 

The Public Roads Administra- 
tion manages the Federal roads_pro- 
gram in cooperation with state and 
local governments. 

5. The Public Buildings Adminis 
tration handles the allocation of space 


to Federal agencies ind the construc 
tion of Federal buildings The con 
struction of the new Social Security 
Building and of the new War Depart 
ment Building will be undertaken by 


the Public Buildings Administration 


Pending Legislation 

\ pending amendment to the United 
States Housing Act of 1937 authorizes 
the United States Housing Authority to 
issue an additional SS800,000,000 of its 
own bonds to provide funds tor ex 
tending its housing program 

\s this issue of THe AMERICAN 
goes to press two major measures al 
fecting the Federal Works Agency are 
pending before the Congress The 
Works Financing Act of 1939, if en 
acted, will make available $2,390,000, 
ooo tor Increasing ¢ mployment through 
a program of loans and recoverable in 
vestments. Included in this total is 
5500,000,000 LO be used by the Public 
Roads Administration for express roads 
and bridges, and 54 50,000,000 LO be 
used by Public Works Administration 
for loans for public works. There is a 
big job to be done in building attrac 
tive useful public works through em 
ploying men eager to work and idle 
capital. 

Administrator Carmody has set up 
his headquarters on the sixth floor of 
the North Interior Building, 18th and 
F Streets, Washington, D. ¢ 


FORREST ALLEN 
Chief, Information Division, FWA 


The Perennial Problem of Public Spending 


THE TWO DEMAND NOTES 


RaTEPAYER (reading over his letter 
to “The Times”). “Sir, why should 
London wait? Are we always to lag 
behind Paris and Berlin? We must 
have improvements, at whatever 
cost.” 


Punch 


Tue Same (later). “‘What! Want 


me to pay a bill like that! I call 
it simply monstrous 


[Becomes incoherent 


November, 1906 
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© The Bell System cordially invites you to visit its exhibits ct 
the New York World’s Fair and the Golden Gate International 
Exposition. San Francisco. 
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Municipal Notebook 


Front Cover 


Picture on the front 
cover of this issue shows the red light 
against trafic on Broad Street, New- 
ark, N. J., and trafic flowing east and 
we on Market Street. 

The large number of mass trans- 
portation vehicles suggests delay and 
imminent confusion; but the lower pic- 
ture shows the free flow on the green 
light. The quick pick-up and speed 
of modern coaches permit them to 
compete with and not impede passen- 
ger trafhic. 
~ On Broad Street there is no parking 
between 4 and 6 P. M. The fast, 
quiet trolley coaches and diesel and 
gas buses use the curb lanes, while pri- 
vate motor traffic flows along the cen- 
ter. Traffic Inspector Matthew J. 
Bolger of the Newark Police Depart- 
ment and Martin Schreiber of Public 
Service Coordinated Transport both as- 
sert that congestion has thus been 
abated even in the rush hours. 


Queens for a Day 


\s Between motorcycle officers and 
ladies, it is probable that motorists 
have no doubt that the latter consti- 
tute the fair sex. But on Thursday of 
the recent fifth annual Safety Week at 
Sacramento, Calif., the two were one 
and the same thing, for it was Wo- 
men’s Day, when more than 200 women 
patrolled the downtown district’ on 
motorcycles or on foot. The women 
motorcycle officers for a day, uni- 
formed and badged, were recruited 
from the Sacramento Cyclettes, Inc., 
and the Fort Sutter Motorcycle Club 
\uxiliary. They get acquainted with 
the officer's point of view, and the 
drivers get a new slant. 


Atomizing Fires 


Tue History of development in any 
technical field is to fit the solution 
ever more closely to the problem. In 
the fire-protection field the problem is 
to extinguish with the least damage. 
Until quite recently, chief attention 
was given to drowning the fire. Then 
thought was given to playing the hose 
as lightly as the degree of fire per 
mitted. Fven now, not anywhere 
near enough use is made of vapor noz 
zles which snuff out fires with mini- 
mum damage. Equipped with today’s 
efcient gas or oxygen masks, and if 
needful an asbestos suit, the fireman 
takes his fog nozzle to the source of the 
fire and dilutes the burning vapors 
until they are too lean to burn. Fre 
quently the fireman does not have to 
enter the hot area, but by means of a 
long-handled applicator inserts the 
right nozzle into cellar, attic, a vault 
full of municipal records, or a ship 
bilge. Fire Chief Ralph Thompson of 
Stockton, Calif., for instance, 
two Fognozls on each of his eleven 
trucks. 


Carries 


False Alarms Stopped 


FaLsE ALARMS are causing concern 
among officials of many cities, says 
the International City Managers’ As 
sociation. Much effort is expended 
curb the practice, which in some cities 
accounts for as many as 20 per cent of 
the total alarms. Portland, Ore., and 
Cambridge, Mass., attached this sign 
to fire-alarm boxes: ‘Think—A False 
Alarm May Cost a Life.” 


fers $200 for information leading to 


Chicago ot 


conviction. New York State has a 
minimum fine of Sio or 10 days or 


both. Boston placed the Gamewell 


Sacramento Women Enforce Laws for a Day 


Arestolarm shrieker on _ fire - alarm 
boxes and, say the City Managers, “It 
has been found that wherever these 
sirens were placed, false alarms have 
practically stopped 


Better Municipal 

T . 

Utilities 

Wuen Speak of “the mu 
nicipal plants,” they are lumping to 
gether, according to the Census Bu 
reau’s most recent figures, 257 steam, 
523 diesel, 120 hydro, and 63 mixed 
generating stations of two or torty or 
more years of age. Some are efficient 
and many are not It would be an 
excellent thing for the entire electric 
utility industry if all these plants were 
modernized’ and on their toes They 
would then truly serve as vardsticks 
while serving their communities most 
efhcently. 

}. D. Ross is best remembered for 
the constructive work he did in build 
ing up Seattle's electric system No 
one can mention the’ Jamestown 
N. Y,. municipal electric utility with 
out paying tribute to former Mayor 
Samuel A. Carlson, whose lifetime is 
identified with that accurate yardstick 
and local asset. On July 17 last, Al 
fred Dewey Webster, head of the Orr 
ville, Ohio, municipal utilities, died 
from injuries sustained in a fall in a 
swimming pool. Many were the im 
provements he made in his fifteen 
vears of service to the local utilities 
whose electric system is in competition 


with a private utility. “His steam 
plant is not one of those criticised by 
Dr. M. J. Zucrow on page 57 of this 
issue. There are other noteworthy 


exceptions. 
The point is that not only do many 
municipal electric systems need to be 
modernized, but that when this 


te work is well planned and carried 


through it is appreciated both 
locally and nationally. 


How Much? 


Wuat is the unit cost of a 
localkwh? Ofa ton of refuse col 
lected, burned? Of a ton of 
Of a truck-mile? 
Lewiston, Maine, is the latest 


snow removed? 


searcher for a practical compre 
hensive cost system. This is an 
ideal job for accounting and cal 
culating machines to figure and 
for tabulating machines’ to 


classify. 
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Water Service Improved with Elevated Storage 


wo power costs averaging only 1)4c per k.w.h. 
it might seem that the water works department 
at Salina, Kansas, would have found little to be 
gained from the installation of the 1,000,000 gal. 
radial-cone bottom tank shown above, but this was 
not the case. On the contrary, Salina, like hundreds 
of other municipalities, has found that adequate 
elevated storage is easily worth its cost, even disre- 
garding the usual savings in power. 

In the first place, pressure conditions 
are greatly improved throughout the en- 
tire distribution system. Secondly, min- 
imum pumping equipment is required 
and peak loads can be carried by surplus 
drawn from the elevated tank. At Salina, 


the storage is sufficient to carry the entire load for 
over ten hours at the average rate of consumption. 
A third important factor is an ability to utilize 
existing transmission mains, which need only han- 
dle average pumpage instead of peak loads. 

Another benefit, which often may be the most 
important, is the improved fire protection secured 
through elevated storage. The required fire flow 
ean be provided economically in_ this 
manner. 

We shall be glad to cooperate with city 
officials and water works engineers by 
supplying information and estimating data 
on elevated tanks to meet individual re 
quirements. Address our nearest office. 
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Water-Works Operation 


HAULING PIPE AND BACKFILLING 
TRENCHES ARE JUST TWO OF THE 
MANY JOBS PERFORMED BY THIS 
g5-HP CATERPILLAR rRACTOR 
WITH TRAIL-BUILDER OWNED BY 
THE BOULDER WATER DEPARI 
MENT, BOULDER, COLO. 
This 22-inch steel line with Dresser 
couplings was laid near Nederland, Colo., 
with the tractor digging the trench and 
backfilling. The work was done at an ele- 
vation of 8,000 feet 


Hydrant Maintenance 
in Binghamton 


HE BuREAU OF WATER, Department of 

Public Works, Binghamton, N. Y., 
purchases, installs and maintains all fire 
hydrants and is not reimbursed by the 
city for this service. The fire hydrants 
are oiled and greased annually by em- 
ployees of the Bureau of Water and are 
painted annually by the Bureau. The 
hydrants are tested bi-monthly during 
the summer months, and repairs are made 
where necessary. A crew of sixteen men 
tests all hydrants daily during the winter. 
All hydrants located on dead end mains 
are blown monthly by Water employees. 


Where the Water Goes 
in Household Use 


HE Springfield, Ill., Water-Light De 
has been distributing the 
table reprinted below to its consumers 
since it contains information valuable to 
the average household. It shows the rela 
tive amount of total average water con 
sumption that can be accounted for by) 
household use: 


Per Cent 

Use Total 
Laundry 
Sprinkling 
Auto wash .... 1 
Drinking 
Toilet flush 15 
Bathing . 0 
Kitchen 6 
Cleaning . 


New Jersey tr 
Air € onditioning 
increased during 


IR CONDITIONING 
1938 in the 51 communities in Be 


gen and Hudson Counties served by the 
Hackensack Water Co., according to a re 
cent report. Eighteen new installations 
with a total refrigeration capacity equiva 
lent to 164.25 tons of ice pel day were put 
in service. 

Ten of the new systems are located on 
the main street of Hackensack, where 
the first system was installed in a theater. 
The remainder are scattered through the 


larger towns in Bergen County and north 


ern Hudson Coanty Installations in 
small specialty shops such as shoe stores 
and dress shops predominate, with res 
taurants second Othce buildings are 
next in number, but run to larger capac 
ities. Only one residence is included in 
the 1938 list of installations. One of the 
office buildings of rather large size was 


i 


equipped 


with a water-conservation device 
which will greatly reduce its water con 
sumption and operating cost 

Ihe primary interest of the public, of 


water purveyors and otf the manutac 


turers ot itt conditionime equip 
ment is of course in the development of 
adequate facilities for preventing wast 
ful use of water Based on caretul esti 


mates from comparison of meter reading 


where air-conditioning systems are in 
stalled, the Hackensack Water Co. tound 
that a total of about 32,000,000 gallons ts 
used annually for this purpose I his 


quantity is equivalent to about one avei 
age day's consumption, or about 0.25 pei 
cent of the total annual consumption 
In view of the recorded trends of in 
crease, no concern is felt in regard to the 
ultimate increase in demand for water in 
the northern New Jersey territory 

Simple air circulation meets the re 
quirements of the average person in the 
mid-Atlantic states. Ihe theaters gen 
erally find that blowers circulating un 
cooled air furnish a noticeable degree of 
comfort to thei patrons and many resi 
dents have installed exhaust fans in the 
attic or uppel story of their houses to 
circulate cooler night air up through the 


building during hot weather 


% 


An Interesting Piece 
of Promotional 
Literature Used by 
the Catlettsburg 
Kenova-Ceredo 
Water Co. for 
Mailing Out with 
Bills 


BRINGS MANY 
THINGS- 


Running Water brings us health 
And other things worth more than wealth 
Without it we would thirst end smell 
Our homes might burn or wouldn't sel! 
sweet pees and roses 
Washes necks and ears and noses 
At the movie cools the air 
For the lovesick, spooning peir 


CATLETTSBURG - KENOVA & CEREDO WATER CO 


Whet does RUNNING WATER bring? 


Running Water puts out fires 
Sprinkles the lewn and never tires 
Bathes the bebe, his pants and gor 
Makes insurance retes go down 
Flushes toilets, fille the tub 
For dirty clothes, aye, there's the rut 
Wets our whistles, beeps us clear 
Males the vegetables green 
These things Running Weter brings 
Alite to common men and hings 
And so trom birth eer to the end 
Running Water is man's best friend 
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ITH many cities now putting 
their water systems on higher 
pressures, the need for the security of 
steel pipe is becoming even more 
acute. Only steel can offer you the 
extra strength you need for these 
water pressures. It gives you the 
most service per dollar of cost—the 
greatest safety that money can buy. 
Steel Water Mains cost less to lay 
because steel pipe lighter 
easier to handle and ts available 
longer lengths—lengths as great as 
40 feet, that reduce the number of 
joints per mile. 
Steel \WWater Mains cost less to 
maintain because steel is not only 


strong, but also flexible. It prevents 
sudden ruptures, and the resultant 
repair and damage costs. Trafhe vi- 
brations, earth settlement, and even 
sudden shocks can never cause disas- 
trous, abrupt failures. 

Steel Water Mains have smooth 
surfaces that are ideal for the appli- 
cation of various dips and coatings, 
which may be needed where soil con- 
ditions are highly corrosive. 

Write for complete information on 
NationaL Steel Pipe for Water 
Mains. The NATIONAL organization 
is equipped to serve you speedily, 
efficiently, and in exact accordance 
with your requirements. 


THE AMERICAN ¢ 


For highly corrosive waters 


In addition to regular steel pipe, Na- 
MONAL produces a special cement-lined 
pipe, “Duroiine,” specially designed 
to give long service under extremely 
corrosive water conditions. In Duro- 
LINE, the interior surface of the pipe 
is completely sealed against corrosion 
giving you the perfect combination 
of the strength of steel, and corrosion 
prevention at nominal cost. 


For high water pressures 


For handling abnormally high water 
pressures, we recommend NaAriONAl 
Seamless Pipe, a pipe that is made 
without welds, by piercing solid bil- 
lets of highest quality steel. This pipe 
removes all possibility of localized 
weakness, and assures full wall 
strength throughout. National Seam- 
less is available in sizes up to 24- 
inch O.D. Write for complete data. 


NATIONAL TUBE COMPANY 


When you write for that catalog, kindly 


Columbia Steel Company, San Francisco, Pacific Coast Distributors 


PITTSBURGH, 


United States oo Products Company, New York, Export Distributors 


mention THe American City. 
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Protecting the Citizens’ Health 


Infant Mortality Less 
in New York City 


1938 Report of the Health Com- 
T nissioners of New York City records 
a further decrease in infant mortality. 
For the first time in the city’s history 
the death rate of infants under one year 
has been pushed below 40 per 1,000 
births. Inasmuch as the infant mortality 
is generally regarded as an excellent 
ator of a community's health, the 
which is not affected by the com- 
position of the population, this decline in 
the infant mortality rate confirms the 
conclusion that the health of the city had 
never been as good as it was during 1938. 
Following is a summary of the infant 
mortality during the past nine years: 


rate 
indi 


one 


CITY OF NEW YORK, BIRTHS AND IN- 
FANT DEATHS, 1930-1938 INCLUSIVE 
Per 1,000 


Year Live Births Infant Deaths Births 
1930 122,811 7,030 57-2 
1931 115,621 6,427 55-6 
1932 109,878 5594 59-9 
1933 ..-.-- 103,500 5,508 53-2 
19%4 - 101,239 5,287 52.2 
1935 100,657 4.790 47.6 
1936 98,507 4,490 45.6 
1937 .....+ 101,988 4.457 43-7 
1938 102,045 3,909 38.3 


Health Instruction 
in Local Communities 


OMMUNITIES are fast becoming con 
C scious of public health. This has 
been brought about to a large extent by 
the city health conservation contests spon- 
sored by the Chamber of Commerce of 
the United States in cooperation with the 
American Public Health Association. 
These contests were started about ten 
years ago in the effort to determine which 
cities of various populations were carrying 
on the most effective community public 
health programs to prevent premature 
deaths and economic losses from unneces- 
sary illness. Year after year these have 
continued with local committees repre- 
senting a cross-section of the community 
taking the responsibility of studying ser 
vices and presenting the results to the 
National Chamber of Commerce. Cities 
that have entered the contest once in- 
variably continue to compete, since the 
awards are based, not on comparative 
results in cities of like size, but on the 
progress made to attain higher standards 
in public health each year. 

Such contests have been invaluable be- 
cause they have been the means of hold 
ing the mirror up to nature to see there 
a true reflection of facilities available, 
services rendered and results accomplished. 
Most valuable of all has been the stimu- 
lation of public interest in community 
health. No health officer can accomplish 
results alone. He must have the support 
of all the people that make up his com- 
munity. To do this, the public must he 
well informed on his policies and the ac 
ceptable methods of disease control and 


health promotion. They must be made 
to feel that their share in his health pro 
gram is essential to its successful com- 
pletion. 

A study of the 1938 annual reports by 
health officers in Connecticut showed that 
in at least 42 Connecticut towns and 
cities the health officer met with local 
groups interested in health to plan the 
year-round program, according to an at 
ticle by Elizabeth C. Nickerson in the 
Connecticut Health Bulletin. Health of 
ficers in increasing numbers are using 
legitimate means of informing the pub 
lic about public health facilities available 
and about the newer advances in pre 
ventive medicine and sanitary service 
That many health officers are not yet ful 
filling this obligation to their community 
is shown by the moderate number re 
porting use of the accepted methods of 
popular health education: 


Talks 67 
Posting bulletins in library, town hall, etc.. 69 
Distribution of leaflets.......... 97 
Newspapers 63 
Visual (films or exhibits ) : 34 


Discussing health with different groups 
in a community presents one of the best 
means of keeping the public well in 
formed, since each member of a group is 
in turn in close touch with other people, 
and thus there is a widening circle which 
forms an excellent channel for the dis- 
semination of health information. If 
these talks take the form of a well planned 
series on a given health subject, so much 
the better, for this allows for concentrated 
effort and more opportunity for a better 
understanding of the subject. 

The distribution of health leaflets is 
another medium for health instruction. 
Such leaflets should be selected for: 

(a) Accuracy and simplicity of state 
ment; 

(b) Suitability of group to be reached; 

(c) Forcefulness of message. 

The leaflets should be kept up to date 
to present the current practices in disease 
control, the best plan being to make use 
of a series covering the different diseases. 
The distribution of about three pam 


phlets for each case reported should be the 
common practice for all the major com 
municable diseases, including typhoid 
fever, scarlet fever, smallpox, diphtheria, 
tuberculosis, and syphilis and gonorrhea 
In maternity hygiene and infant and pre 
school hygiene, at least one leaflet or se 
ries of letters for each birth recorded, and 
one for each live birth and_ pre-school 
child, is recommended to keep the pub- 
lic well informed on these phases of pub 
lic health in each community The pub 
lic should also be kept informed on sani- 
tation activities and food and milk con 
trol. 

Talks have added value when some 
illustrative material is used in connec 
tion with them, in the form of motion 
picture films, film strips, or slides, or post 
ers and charts. It has been estimated that 
half the people are eye-minded and the 
other half are influenced more through 
the ear lo make a more lasting impres 
sion, it is wise then to make use of vis 
ual aids for those to whom these appeal 
and to add emphasis to the spoken word 
Direct contact with the public through 
personal talks and illustrative material is 
of course supplementary to the educa 
tional value of professional field workers 
who are immediately concerned with the 
special problem at hand 

Ihe contribution of the daily press to 
health instruction 1s noteworthy and 
more and more health ofhcers are securing 
the cooperation of their local press to 
present health information to the public. 
The press has shown willingness to assist 
if material is timely and authoritative and 
is presented in form which will fit in with 
their standards for press releases [he 
local health officer owes the press a debt 
of gratitude for this valuable contribuuon 
to his health program, and in turn he 
should be ready to give frequent news 
items that will arouse interest in his 
work Acceptable standards require that 
satisfactory health items should appear 
in the local press at least three times a 
year on syphilis and gonorrhea, tubes 


culosis, infant and pre-school hygiene 


A Nassau County, N. Y., Mosquito Extermination Commission Tractor and Wing-Plow 
Outfit Working Near Jones Beach, N. Y., and Averaging Five ( omplete Drainage Ditches 
Every Seven Hours 
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THE AMERICA 


@ ‘We are driving our hammer here 16 to 
18 hours a day to cut frost and rock both, also using it to 
tamp back-fill in streets where traffic is heavy, where we do 
not want to be bothered with future settlement of the back-fill. 
The Foreman had the piston out of the hammer this morning, 
cleaning carbon. The grooves made by the turning lathe 
when the piston was turned out in manufacture are still 
visible to the unaided eye, after all these months of use. It 
has been running sixteen hours a day all through Novem- 
ber and December, and ran two hun- 
dred hours per month through Septem- 
ber and October. We still think it is a 
great machine." 


BARCO MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


1803 Winnemac Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


Do you mention THe AMERICAN Crty? Please do. 


BARCO arranged for 
wet battery operation. 
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Streets and Bridges 


Awards for Attractive 
\unicipal Bridges 


VHEN the announcement of the 
Fleventh Annual Awards for the most 
beautiful bridges built during 1938 
was made by the American Institute of 
Steel Construction on June 22, two 
municipal bridges received honorable 
mentions, and one, the Lafayette Av- 
enue Bridge across the East Channel 
of the Saginaw River at Bay City, 
Mich., received first place on the mov- 
able bridge class. This structure, 
which cost $380,000, was designed by 
Hazelet & Erdal and was fabricated 
for the city of Bay City, Mich., by The 
R. C. Mahon Co. It was completed 
December 5, 1938, and opened to traf- 
fic two days later. The bascule span 
is 185 feet long and the approach 
spans 96 feet 10 inches, and 107 feet 8 
inches. 

The two municipal bridges receiv- 
ing honorable mention, one in Class 
B and the other in Class C, are the 
Chain Bridge over the Potomac River 
between the District of Columbia and 
Virginia at Washington, D. C., owned 
by the District of Columbia; and the 
Burnham Park Pedestrian Bridge at 
the foot of East 47th Street, Burnham 
Park, Chicago, Ill., designed by the 
Engineering Division, Chicago Park 
District. 

The Chain Bridge, costing $352,529 
for the superstructure, was designed 
by Modjeski, Masters and Case, and 
fabricated for the District of Colum- 
bia by the Bethlehem Steel Co. It 
was completed and opened to trafhic 
on June 17, 1938. There are six spans 
172 feet long, and two 160 feet long. 

The Burnham Park Pedestrian 
Bridge cost $14,700 and was built for 
the Chicago Park District from its own 
design by the Duffin Iron Co. It was 
completed September 6, 1938, and 
opened to traffic September 17. The 
bridge has a 115-foot span. 

The award for the most beautiful 
monumental bridge was given to the 
Middletown-Portland Bridge at Mid- 
dletown, Conn., which cost $3,000,000 
and was designed by William G. 
Grove under the direction of L. G. 
Sumner, Engineer of Bridges and 
Structures, Connecticut State Highway 
Department. The award for the most 
beautiful medium-sized bridge went to 
the Capital Bridge across the Ken- 
tucky River at Frankfort, Ky. This 
bridge, which cost $329,316.39, was 
designed by the Bridge Department 
of the Department of Highways of 
Kentucky and erected by the Bethle- 
hem Steel Co. The award for the most 


beautiful small bridge was given to 
the bridge over the Middle Fork of 
the Flathead River at Belton, Mont. 
This bridge cost $74,815.25 and was 
designed by the Montana Highway De 
partment and erected by the Pitts 
burgh-Des Moines Steel Co. 


Street Needs Most Money 
from Budget for 'pkeep 


STREET repairs and street cleaning 
represent the largest part of the pub 
lic works maintenance cost in the big 
cities of the country, according to a 
survey of the American Public Works 
Association. For these two functions 
16 of the cities will pay out approxi 
mately $15,000,000 in 1939. 

While 


cleaning in these cities were increased 


appropriations — for street 


$200,000 over 1938, the funds set aside 
for street repair were reduced more 
than $1,000,000, which is false econ- 
omy for cities which are attempting to 
defer needed street repairs. The an- 
nual bills for all maintenance activi- 
ties in seven of the cities surveyed run 
well over $1,000,000 each for the past 
two years. Other functions usually in- 
cluded as maintenance activities are 
the repair of bridges and other struc 
tures, sewer maintenance and clean 
ing, trafic signs and the inspection 
of pavement cuts. 

Topping the cities surveyed, in out- 
lay for total maintenance expense, is 
Cleveland, Ohio, which estimates for 
1939 an expenditure of $3,345,751, O1 
an increase of $300,000 over 1938. De- 
troit, Los Angeles, Philadelphia, Mil- 
waukee, Baltimore and Washington, 
D. C., are other cities spending more 
than $1,000,000 for public works main- 


tenance in 1939. 


For the smaller cities in the group, 
Maintenance appropriations run 
as follows Toledo, Ohio, $577,196; 
Oakland, Calit., $399,920 The main 
tenance bill for Syracuse, N. Y., is esti 
mated at $250,362, but street-cleaning 
Atlanta esti 
mates 193g expenditures at $358,470, 


figures are not included 


and Louisville expects to spend $459 


and pavement-cut inspection. St. Paul 


excluding structure maintenance 


will pay $283,761 for street and sewe1 
maintenance and cleaning 


Snow-removal appropriations play a 
sizable role in street-cleaning costs of 
the northern cities. In Rochester, for 
example, $224,000 will be spent for 
ordinary street cleaning in 1939, and 
in addition an appropriation of $360 
ooo has been made tor snow removal 
Toledo has added $22,500 for snow 
removal to its current appropriation 
of $193,000 for street cleaning De 
troit’s 1939 street-cleaning bill is esti 
mated at $494,191, plus $92,459 for 


snow removal. 


Grader Maintenance 
in Indianapolis 


As Turret is a reasonable mileage of 
earth gravel streets Indian 
apolis. Ind., the city owns five graders 
which are used for their maintenance, and 
recently purchased an Adams motor grader 
for this service The graders are oper 
ated by one man each, but a city truck 
with a driver and two helpers patrols in 
front of each grader so that they can pick 
up the large stones which may be brought 
up on the street by scarifying and they 
also clean inlets. This crew picks up the 
accumulated dirt which may gather from 
grading the intersections, and uses this to 
fill any low places in the street which is 


being graded. 


Votor Grader Owned by the City of Minneapo is, Minn... Scarifying an Old Oi 


Preparatory to Re-treatment 
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ANNOUNCING 


THE GAMEWELL AUTOMATIC UNIT 


For Fire Alarm Central Alarm Stations of Intermediate Capacities 


AUTOMATICALLY 


Repeats Box Alarms to Fire Stations 


THE AMERICAN © ry 


Conditions System to Receive Alarms from Broken Circuits 
Regulates and Supervises Electric Current Supply 
Maintains Batteries in Fully Charged Condition 


Gamewell's latest contribution to the public safety possesses the following outstanding 


advantages: 


A Typical Automatic Unit 
equipped with master con- 
trol and four box circuits. 


FIRST 


SECOND 


THIRD 
FOURTH 


FIFTH 


SIXTH 


SEVENTH 


REQUEST 


Compactness without sac- 
rifice of accessibility. 


Higher operating efficien- 
cy. The compact grouping 
ebviously contributes to 
efficiency of operation. 


Economy of floor space. 


Economy of maintenance. 
Simplified equipment and 
fewer operating parts than 
in prior designs. 


Superior functional char- 
acteristics. 


Greater system capacity. 
The emergency grounding 
feature increases the ca- 
pacity of fire alarm sys- 
tems by 50%. In systems 
of this type it is permis- 
sible to install 30 boxes on 
each circuit as compared 
with only 20 boxes per 
circuit in other types of 
systems. 


Non-Interference and Suc- 
cessive Features. The ef- 
fectiveness of these fea- 
tures in the Automatic 
Unit between circuits is 
equal to that of the fire 
alarm boxes themselves. 


COMPANY 


MASSACHUSETTS 


Do you mention THe AMERICAN Crry? Please do. 
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Publie Safety 


15 


Hazard of Gasoline 
Storage Tanks 


\fany Cities are receiving requests 
permits for underground storage 

ks of 10,000 gallons and larger ca- 
city in connection with filling  sta- 
wns. These often are located in or 
near high-value areas, sometimes as part 
of a parking area. The desire for this 
rge storage is to enable a saving to be 
ide in the transportation of the com- 
modity, and also because the cost of the 
tank installation is less than that of 
several tanks of the same total capacity. 


rhe principal hazard of these large 
underground storages is in connection 
with the delivery of the material. In 
some cases the operator desires to un- 
load direct from a railroad tank car. 
This should never be permitted in any 
closely built area, because of the haz- 
ard introduced by the amount of 
liquid in the tank car and the general 
method of delivery, which is by grav- 
ity from a bottom outlet. 


A growing demand for these 10,000- 
gallon storages is due to a more gen- 
eral use of large-capacity tank trucks 
for the transportation of petroleum 
products. Where delivery is by tank 
truck, only such trucks should be used 
as have been specially licensed by the 
fire prevention bureau of the city, and 
periodic inspections of the trucks and 
the methods of unloading should be 
made. Because of the congestion often 
found around and at filling stations, 
use of trailers is inadvisable and should 
be prohibited in mercantile areas. 

The underground tank should be 
provided with an indicating device to 
show the amount in storage and ex- 
treme care must be taken not to over- 
flow the tank. 

Cities which do not have restrictive 
regulations on storage and handling of 
gasoline should adopt suitable re- 
quirements as found in the Suggested 
Ordinance recom- 
mended by the National Board of Fire 
Underwriters. 

Grorce W. Boortn, 


Chief Engineer, National Board of 
Fire Underwriters. 


Have You Enough Hose? 


IN REPORTING on the March 31, 1939, 
fire involving nearly a whole block 
in Sandusky, Ohio, the National Board 
of Fire Underwriters says: “The need 
for an ample supply of hose was again 
emphasized, as a total of 2,000 feet was 
lost.” 


Fire Prevention 


Philadelphia Practices 
Pedestrian Safety 


Will Install Nine of These 


PHILADELPHIA’s Pedestrian Campaign 
reduced fatalities from 29 in May, 
1938, to 11 in May, 1939, the lowest 
monthly death record in 22 years, 
writes Robert A. Mitchell, Traffic En 
gineer, whose practical recommenda- 
tions for pedestrian protection ap- 
peared on page 135 of the May issue 
of THe AMERICAN Ciry. 


Where's the 
Fire-Alarm Box? 


AT 5:30 on a recent Sunday, the jani- 
tor of a four-story Cranston, R. L., 
apartment housing 57 families discov- 
ered fire and telephoned the alarm. One 
block away was a box which if pulled 
would have brought a full complement 
of companies with the aerial equip- 
ment to rescue the occupants of the 
upper floors. Instead, there was in 
adequate response and delay in get- 
ting the needed equipment onto the 
job. The building was gutted, and 
four lives were lost and twenty-five 
persons injured. 


Obviously, to 


What is the answer? 
use fire-alarm boxes wherever avail- 
able. 
use is to make them available whet 
ever they belong. 


The best way to encourage this 


Bloomfield, N. J.. 


In the above location the fire-alarm box 
is a unit topped by a distinctive light for 
quick discovery at night; at right the box 
is none too conveniently placed. The two 
major principles are: provide boxes where 
needed, and mount them in plain sight 


has a better alarm system than most 
cities of its size and condition neces 
sitate, and all its i28 boxes are Game 
well Three-Fold; but the 852 phan 
tom” box locations explain (1) why 
so many of the 500 annual alarms are 
by telephone, and (2) that the larg 
headquarters capacity is really needed 
Niagara Falls 
N. Y., now installing a Class A man 


though not utilized 


ual fire-alarm system, has 258 actual 
boxes and 630 phantom boxes, and 
only 202 of last year’s 632 alarms were 
sent by box. “Phantom” box loca 
tions are not haphazardly established by 
fire departments; they are established 
those 


because fire hazards exist at 


points. And where fire hazards exist, 
the substance and not the shadow of 
protection is needed 

The boxes are of course the fire 
alarm system itself All the othe 
equipment in headquarters is merely 
Without 
boxes, the central station is a museum 


to handle the box calls 


of useless equipment. 


All experts are agreed that the 


cities could not get along without the 
fire-alarm box. It would be interest 
ing to note the results of complete 
box coverage in a number of cities 
which are now getting along with con- 
siderably fewer than a quorum. Lower 
fire losses might quickly pay the bill 
of installation—for an adequate sys- 
tem of alarm engenders confidence in 


both citizens and fire departments. 


Safety Lighting 


Nor ror Years has there been such 
keen interest in street and highway 
and flood lighting as is now evident 
among municipalities. The subject is 
presented in several practical articles 
on pages 101, 103, and 105 immediately 


Drath 


Included is 


following the section headed 
Control and Facilitation. 
a description of the modern. system 


opened at Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
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1 Trolley Coach Will Seat All tne People Who Ordinarily Ride in 


24 Automobiles Requiring | at Least 10 Times As Much Street Space” 


E ASKED our trick photographer to make a 
Wl anes showing you an automobile in its true 
light—-considering the number of people it usually 
carries and the amount of street space it occupies. 
Even though the result looks monstrous we assure 
you it’s very much on the conservative side. 


Now we don’t propose to hinder progress. The fact 
that almost every American family can own an auto- 
mobile is a fine thing. But when they use automobiles 
in the limited street space of a city to the extent of 
seldom or never using the public transit system, thus 
causing stagnation of traffic, then it is time for traffic 
engineers to go to the source of the trouble. 


The way to reduce traffic congestion is to revitalize 


* Based on the national city average of 1.72 passengers per automobile 


the MOST EFFICIENT USER OF STREET 
SPACE—-THE PUBLIC TRANSIT SYSTEM. Any 
city government can render the citizens a real service 
by co-operating with the transit company to mod- 
ernize and promote increased use of its system. 


People like to ride in modern electric coaches. They 
carry them swiftly, noiselessly, comfortably, and at 
low cost. Furthermore, this means of travel pays its 
own way. We think that when the facts are known 
they will appeal far more to the people than huge 
expenditures for street widening, express highways, 
and municipal parking lots which load them with un- 
fairly proportioned taxes— and never provide more 
than a partial solution of the problem. 


REVITALIZE PUBLIC TRANSIT TO REDUCE TRAFFIC CONGESTION 


232-125 
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Dearborn to Have Modern | 
Subdivision 


WELL-PLANNED subdivi- walks, installation of water and assigned the apartment area will 
sion project for Dearborn, other utilities is almost completed. devoted to gardens, decorative eat 
Mich., combining  single- The apartment buildings to den walls and walks. 
family homes, apartment houses and constructed at once are of the two Phese apartment buildings, con 
large community business center story walk-up type and two-story struction contract for which has 
building with ample school, park terrace type. They will contorm to been awarded to the Byrne Orean i 
and playground areas, is announced the most modern architectural ivation, will be of fireproof con 
by the Trustees of the Ford Foun- planning, including approved ai struction, being framed in) Stran 
dation. conditioning systems and electric Steel. The sidewalks will be of : 
Phe program for this new Spring- garbage) disposal units in all brick and the floors of reinforced 
wells Park Subdivision at Airport apartments. The apartments will concrete covered with hardwood « 
Drive and Greenfield Road pro- vary in size from two to six rooms. flooring F 
vides for immediate construction of Rentals will be in the medium ihe new single homes will be of } 
the business center building, 15 price range. Garages will be avail five and six rooms and will be built : 
apartments with accommodations able to those requiring them. Ap for sale only. All will have garages ; 
for 203 families, and 53 single proximately 8o0 per cent of the land attached or semi-detached with a 
homes, at a construction cosi of ap- breeze-wav between the house and 
proximately $1,525,000. As a sec- the garage. The prices of the 
ond stage in the development, the , homes are expected to start at 
Foundation is planning for early $5,500. é 
construction of single homes and The business center building, 2 
apartments to accommodate  ap- which will face Greenheld Road, 
proximately 334 families. will be set back a sufficient distanc 
Contracts for construction — of to provide parking space for more 
sewers have been let. Removal ol than 100 automobiles. The firs a 
irees from proposed streets is in unit will have space for nine shops - 
progress. Rough grading in prep- Typical on the first floor, and office spac 
aration for paving, laying of side- Single-Family Section lor physicians, dentists and the | 
i 
| 
4 
APARTMENT HOUSE SECTION OF SPRINGWELLS SUBDIVISION, DEARBORN, MICH y 


The 15 apartments will accommodate 203 families in spacious surroundings 
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Ford Foundation on the second 
floor \mple room will be allowed 
lor luture expansion. 

Ot the total area of the new sub 
division 76 acres 1s to be devoted 
to a school plot with adjoining 
playgrounds. Other play spaces 
and parks to be provided through 


unity Business Center for Ford Foundation 


out the subdivision will total ap 
proximately 6 acres. 

The entire tract has been laid 
out in accordance with the latest 
principles of residential community; 
planning, which embodies the ex- 
tensive use of cul-de-sac residential 
streets. The absence of express 


Development 


routes, except those on the borde 
of the subdivision, will reduce traf. 
fic hazards to a minimum. Proyi 
sion has been made, however, {o; 
conveniently handling the usual 
flow of residential trafhic. 

The single building plots will 


(Continued on page 70) 


SPRINGWELLS PARK SUBDIVISION 


OF PART OF PC.52& PC. 312 
CITY OF DEARBORN WAYNE CO. MICHIGAN 
SCALE IN FEET 


ALL OMENSIONS ARE SHOWN IN FEET AND DECIMALS 


2 
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ar Pre-Mix for City Streets 


Method Devised and Used Successfully lor Five Years in Cranston, R. I. 


WING primarily to a lack ol 
funds for street work in 
Cranston in 1934, a new type 
cost pavement was tried out 
experimentally. The experiment 
sved so successful that since that 


pry a 
date we have constructed the equiy- 
ale of about 70 miles of 18-foot 


roadway with this new type of pre- 
mix. Up to the present time we 
have not had to do maintenance 
work on any of this paving, with 
the excepuion of some seal-coating 


which was done as a further experi- 


ment. 


The Method of Mixing 


[he basis of this type of paving 
is a tar pre-mix which is funda- 
mentally new. Stockpiled  screen- 
ings smaller than 1-inch from a 
gravel plant comprise the aggregate. 
In mixing the material in this stock- 
pile with the tar, one, two or three 
power shovels are used, depending 
upon the amount of material and 
A shovel takes 


the speed required. 


By Exton F. Durrer 
Commissioner of Public Works, 
City of Cranston, R. 


material from the pile, makes about 
a hall-turn, and places the mat 
When 
two or three bucketfuls have been 


rial in a conical shaped pile. 


dumped to form a cone, tar is 
sprayed over the pile through a 
30-foot length of i-inch pipe co 

nected by a rubber hose to a dis 
tributor truck, while the = shovel 
continues to dump material onto 
the apex of the pile. At the end of 
the pipe are three short nipples set 
in a triangle, into which are screwed 
three standard spray nozzles taken 


from a distributor truck. The 1 
inch feed pipe rests on a frame with 
a cross-bar set about 5 feet above 
the ground. An oar-lock on the 


cross-bar gives freedom of action fon 
swinging the feed pipe. 

Ihe tar is applied like a showei 
bath spray over each buckettul of 


geregate. As each bucket of ag 


is dropped the cone grows 
larger in diameter and the agere 
gal spreads by its own weight to a 
thickness ol approximat ly 
Thus not only have we the etlect 
of the penetration of the bitumen 
as it is sprayed on the top of the 
averceate, but there is also a satura 
tion from the bottom, or inverted 
penetration due to the coating ot 
tar on the previous bucketlul of ae 
ercgale. 

lo keep a check on the amount 
ol agerceal used, the shovel Opera 
tor is instructed to bring up a full 
bucket each time and to keep a 
count of the number of dippertuls. 
We use 18 gallons of Koppers Tat 
mac for each cubic vard olf ager 
gate. By watching the indicator on 
the truck, the shovel operator can 
regulate his speed so that both his 
operation and the spraying opera 
tion are completed at the same time 
Phe set-up for this work requires 
only a fine bank-run gravel about 
50 per cent sand, and a powe! 


shovel 


PRE-MIXING GRAVEL AND TARMAC FOR PAVING IN CRANSTON, R. TI. 


Three shovels are shown in operation with the Tarmac distributor and one truck being loaded 


cubic yards in 49 hours, laying 41,296 square yards of 21% 


This set up 


nixed and loaded 2 78 


inch pavement 
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When both the distributor and 
the shovel have deposited the re- 
quired amount ol material for one 
batch, the shovel begins the mixing 
process. This is done by taking a 
bucketful of the sprayed material 
from the front of the pile and pla 
ing it at the back. ‘The operation 
continues until the aggregate ts 
thoroughly mixed, when it is placed 
in a stockpile. Usually one shovel 
will mix aggregate and about 3,000 
gallons of tar per day. When more 
than one shovel is used, one usually 
piles the aggregate for the spraying 
and the other does the mixing. 
The length of time required is de 
pendent upon the weather. In 
warm, dry weather the mixing can 
be done very quickly, while in cold 
or wet weather it ts slowed up. 

We have found as a result of ow 
experience that clean or washed 
sand does not make as good a pave 
ment as that which carries some silt 
or other fine material. “The mixed 
material will not harden if lett in 
the stock pile lora long period. We 
have left some of this in piles and 
used it almost a year later, finding 
it in very good condition although 


slightly crusted on the outside. 


Paving with the Mix 


For paving with this mix, a street 
is prepared by bringing it to grade, 
and then about 6 inches of gravel ts 
placed on the subgrade. ‘This is 
thoroughly rolled and the pre- 
mixed material spread either with a 
spre ader box or by hand with rakes 
to a depth of 2% to g inches loose, 
and compacted by rolling to about 
2 inches compacted thickness. We 
usually get about 13 to 14 square 
vards to cach cubic vard of mixed 
material. At the end of each day's 
work a to-ton roller is run over 
the surface just enough to smooth 
it Lhe 


roller does the finishing work by 


following morning the 


going over it again to take out any 
roller marks. It is not necessary to 
stop trafhe at any time during the 
Trath« 


going over this material puts it into 


process of construction. 


better condition for rolling. 

On one of the early jobs using 
three shovels, the shovels started to 
mix the day previous, and we mixed 
and laid 42,670 square yards in 49 
working hours. The following 


table shows the cost of this job. 
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MIXING AND LOADING 
st 
Material Quantity Rate Total 1. Yd 
larmac 49.910 gals -1099 per gal. $5,485.1 
Gravel 2,781 cu. yds 30 * yd 834 
Cost of mixing and loading 1,437.50 
Total $7.756.9 
Total number square yards mixed—42,670° ) 818 
HAULING 
10 trucks, 517 hrs., $2.00 per hi 91,034.00 0262 
SPREADING AND ROLLING 
10 men, 2 foremen, 1 timekeeper and 1 roller $429.50 0108 
Total number square yards spread. . 39,520°* ) 2188 
NuMBER OF GALLONS OF TAR PER SQUARE YARD—1.17 
Cost of tar per sq. yd $0.1285, 
gravel per sq. vd 0.0196 
mixing per sq. yd 0.0337 
* hauling per sq. yd 0.0262 
spreading per sq. yd 0.0108 
So.2188 
"The discrepancy in these figures is due to 4,150 yards of mixed material being hauled out by 
the same trucks to other work going on at the same time. 
Lhe steam shovels were ownec Ds light rain. The sanc does not 


the city and are figured at a rate ol 
$50 per day, and the city trucks at 
$2 per hour, and while relief laboi 
was used, an adjustment was made 
in the rate per hour to conform 
with the price paid for regular 
labor. ‘Three shovels were used on 
this work; one piling the aggregate 
for spraying, one mixing, and one 
loading trucks or piling material ia 
a stockpile. 


Advantages of Tar Pre-Mix 


We have been able to use a tar 
with a viscosity as high as 84 at 50 
degrees C in this pre-mix, instead 
of around 50 as used in mixed-in- 
place work. We expect by further 
experimenting to raise the viscosity 
higher, to produce a more dense 
pavement. ‘The higher-viscosity tar 
is also quicker-setting, and it is ex- 
pected that the durability of the 
pavement will be increased accord- 
ingly because by using a_ higher 
viscosity a much higher percentage 
of refined tar is obtained. 

In this method the aggregate is 
thoroughly mixed, and no particle 
ol sand can be found in a completed 
batch that has not been entirely 
coated with tar. ‘The small stones 
are embedded in this mastic, so that 
there is no chance of their pulling 
out. Further, there is no chance tor 
either fat spots or lean mixtures, as 
the entire 1,000 gallons is thorough- 
ly mixed before being placed in the 
stockpile. Mixing can proceed in 
any weather. We have successfully 
mixed with the thermometer at 10 
degrees above zero, and also in a 


have to be heated or kept dry 

This pre-mix material can be 
laid to any line and grade the same 
as sheet asphalt, and work can 
progress without stopping 
In fact, the more traffic that goes 
over the pavement between the 
time it is laid and finally set, the 
better the pavement. In several in. 
stances we have used city trucks to 
run back and forth over the pave 
ment to help compact it. 

The finished pavement is_ prac. 
tically skid-proof. Tests made on 
these pavements while wet showed 
no skidding. Further, the mixed 
material makes an excellent patch 
and can be used under water i! 
necessary. Because of the large 
amount of work we have had to do 
with this material in the past five 
years, we have not done as much 
experimenting as we wished. We 
have found many other uses for 
the material other than paving. 

We figure this method of cold 
mixing is much better than other 
types of cold mix, because it is 
cheaper to pre-mix the material at 
the bank by this method and haul 
it to the street where it is spread 
and raked, than it is to haul the ag- 
gregates to the job, spread them to 
grade and spray with a mixture of 
bituminous material in place. The 
cost of loading, spreading and roll- 
ing is about the same for either type 
of construction with the advantage 
in favor of the pre-mix method, 
which insures that all material is 
thoroughly mixed. Also, the depth 
of the finished pavement can be 
better controlled. 
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now the Trolley Coach 


And Its Relation to Transit Modernization 


\ number of cities 


:nsit companies 
uld like to inaugu- 


- coach opera- 


ra 
tion or add to their trol- 
lev-coach fleet. \ num- 
ber of cities would like 
to see trolley coaches in- 
stalled. They are not 
necessarily the same 
cities 

The fact of the mat 
ter is that the trolley 


coach is recognized as a 
symbol of responsible ur- 
ban-transportation 
independent 


oper- 
ation by 
private companies. Harry 
C. Koch, of the city of 
Detroit, showed his 
article in the March, 
1939, issue OL THE AMERI- 
can Crry that, in cities 
of 1,000,000 population or 
more, municipal govern- 
ment must sooner or later 
accept ownership of these 
railway facilities and then 
lease them at a deficit to 
city - transit 
their 
operation. ‘The transit 
companies in the great cities agree 
that this is the only solution. It 
has already taken place in New 
York City, the greatest passenger 
market in the country. 


the general 
Punch 


system or assume 


\ transit system comprising sub- 
ways, street cars and buses is nat- 
urally much more complicated 
than a bus company. Electric trans- 
portation implies technical prob- 
lems in addition to those of smooth 
making financial 
ends meet. A bus company, on the 
other hand, is right in everybody's 
alley. All you need is a franchise, 
enough buses and competent drivers 
to carry the passengers! ‘There 
ought not to be any invisible costs 
or any long-standing debts of 
honor, and there are no embarrass- 
ing stakes in the city streets. 


operation and 


Fixed Investment 


rhe street car was a restraining 
fluence of a very high order. No 


Moror-’ Bus. 


BEATEN ON POINTS 


L.C.C. Tram. ‘Hard lines on me!” 
“Yes, it’s always hard lines with you, my boy. 
what’s the matter; you can’t side-step.” 


matter to what stock-jobbing ex- 
cesses previous generations. of pro- 
moters went, the tracks and wires 
and power supply and the non- 
transferable rolling stock remained, 
and were the only alibi for the 
reams of certificates. Somebody be- 
sides the city government always 
held the bag. ‘There were always 
the traction interests or the powei 
trust to blame for the deteriorating 
service. 

The buccaneers have passed. In 
the place of promoters and milkers, 
there is a generation of hard-work 
ing, not too happy, managers, the 
tracks, the wires, some of the orig 
inal vehicles, and the consequences 
of their grandfathers. “These men 
know how to operate a transit sys- 
tem adequate for the requirements 
of their communities; but, like a 
man with a $2,000 income and a 
$50,000 debt, they have never been 
in a position to use their knowledge 
and skill. 


July, 1914 


hie question now 


fore the larger munici 
palities of the country is 
(1) Shall these 


ol city-wide 


CAXPCrts 
transpo 
tation system be starved 
or otherwise compelled 
all then 


rap transit 


property excepting only 
(2) shall the 


be superseded by mien 


Oo 


thinking only in terms of 
bus transportation, — ol 
(3) shall the city coop 
erate with the present 
managers in the rehabilt 
tation or re-creation of a 
modern — city-wide cen 


tralized transit system 

It is a tough question, 
with different answers in 
different cities. “The dil 
ferent answers, however, 
are due largely to the ex 
istence of different men 
diflerent 


in the cities. 


For it is agreed that a 
central system is the only 
That’s kind 


which will work 


permanently. If ten sep 


arate bus lines should 

take the place of an ex 
isting monopoly, sooner or later the 
separate lines would have to be 
“unified.” 

So a prior question is: “Is our 
present transit management mod 
ern-minded and conscientious?” In 
most cases the answer will be that 
it is. In all such cases, therelore, 
it is to the advantage of the city to 
encourage rehabilitation. ‘The first 
step is to inculcate confidence in the 
Only 


a confident man or organization 


mind of the local operator. 


can plan constructively for the fu 
ture. With the city against him, he 
sits tight, which is slow suicide 


Service Counts 


The trolley coach is a fighting 
vehicle, not a natural evolution, as 
is the gasoline bus. It was devel 
oped (1) to prevent clectric street 


transportation other than rapid 


transit from perishing from the 


earth; (2) because the automotive 
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and the rubber-tire industries had 
shown that electric traction was not 
indissolubly wedded to steel tracks; 
») because the inherent advan 
tages in superior pulling power, 
smoothness and low maintenance 
CN} 1is¢ cle manded the use ol elec 
tric traction wherever reasonable 
costs. or density ofe population 
(paying revenue) pe rmitted. Low 
maintenance cost is ol as great im- 
portance to the passenger (munic 
ipal government and civic and 
business interests) as to the transit 
company, for thre quality of service 
is not to be measured by that given 
by new vehicles, but by the average 
quality during the life of the vehi 
cles. Low maintenance costs indi 
cate slow wear and a longer reten- 
tion of original riding quality. 

Ihe manufacturers of trolley 
coaches in meeting gasoline-bus 
competition must necessarily take 
into account the long term. ‘The 
lower first cost of the gas bus tur 
nishes sufficient temptation to buy 
it. Added to this lower price is the 
absence of any line costs. What, 
then, is the urge which has brought 
trolley-coach operation to more 
than ities? 

Let the answer come from Shreve 
port, La., an all trollev-coach city. 
Says The Shreveport Times: 

In granting a temporary franchise 
to the Shreveport Railways Company 
to operat trackless trolleys to Cedar 
Grove via St. Vincent's Avenue, the 
City Council yesterday doomed the 
last of the street cars in Shreveport. 

“We do not think it amiss to say 
that when the new Cedar Grove se1 
vice is launched, Shreveport will have 
a street transit system second to none 
in the world in quality 

In speed, comfort, silence, absence 
of fumes, ease of trathc handling and 
every other important element of trans 
portation quality, the trackless trolleys 
are unquestionably supreme. They are 
to the old street cars what the flashing 
automobile of today is to the first two- 
cylinder carriage of pioneer motoring 
days 

“It might be well to begin planning 
now for a gala city-wide celebration to 
be held on the day the last street car 
makes its last noisy voyage to Cedar 
Grove. ‘There should be notables and 
a band aboard, with banners streaming 
from the prow of the ancient vehicle.” 

l'rolley coaches are indeed oper- 
ating in 44 cities. But examine the 
accompanying tabulation of opera- 
tions in these cities where hundreds 
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MODERN TROLLEY 


City 
Atlanta, Ga 
saltimore Mad 
Boston, Mass Greater Boston 
trooklyn, N. 
Chicago, Ul 
Cincinnati, Ohio 
Cleveland, Ohio 
Columbus, Ohio 
Covington, and Newport, ky 
Des Moines, 
Dayton, Ohio 
Duluth, Minn 
*Fitchburg, Mass 
*Flint, Mich 
*Greensboro, N. 
*Greenville, 8. C 
Honolulu, T. H 
Indianapolis, Ind 
Kansas City, Mo. and Kans 
*Kenosha, Wis 
Knoxville, Tenn 
Louisville, Ky 
Memphis, Tenn. 
Milwaukee, Wis. 
New Orleans, La 
Philadelphia, Pa 
Portland, Ore 
Providence and Pawtucket, R. I 
Peoria, Ill. 
Rockford, Ill 
San Francisco, Calif 
Salt Lake City, Utah 
*Shreveport, La 
St. Joseph, Mo 
Toledo, Ohio 
Topeka, Kans 
Youngstown, Ohio 
Wilmington, Del 


* Cities where no street cars are operated, 
New Jersey Cities, Public Service Coordi- 
nated Transport 


of street cars and buses are operat- 
ing. Knoxville, Tenn., Rockford, 
Ill., Topeka, Kans., have four trol- 
ley coaches each; Fitchburg, Mass., 
has seven trolley coaches; Wilkes- 
Barre, Pa., three trolley coaches. 
Brooklyn is one of these cities; 
Brooklyn, home town of the Trolley 
Dodgers, where right now there are 
1,275 street cars, including 100 
P.C.Cs., 309 gasoline buses—and 
eight trolley coaches. In view of 
the fact that in Brooklyn there is 
a customer density to make track- 
less trolley operation profitable and 
the B.M.T. has the necessary power 
facilities to make such operation 
feasible, one would expect to find 
a larger number of trolley coaches 
in operation there. The B.M.T. 
management has indicated a will- 
ingness to extend the operation of 
these vehicles on its properties un- 
der its existing franchises, practical- 
ly all of which are perpetual. The 
city government has adhered to the 
policy that there could be no ex- 
tensive replacement of street cars by 
trolley coaches unless there was a 
simultaneous replacement of per- 
petual franchises by ten- or fifteen- 
year permits with all the precarious 
conditions incidental to such short- 
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COACHES IN 38 CITIES 


Number of Trolley ( es 
Pass. {0-Pass Pass 
Population 2-Motor 1-Motor Motor 
447.991 29 
801,741 4 30 
1,317,710 $7 55 
6,930,446 8 o 
3.379.438 135 
451,160 6 22 
goo ,429 25 0 
290,504 15 jo 20 
94.990 oO St 
142,409 Si 
200,Q82 61 o 
101,463 11 0 
40,692 7 o 
156,492 16 o 0 
54,509 o 12 
29,154 
137,582 30 0 
304,101 152 o 0 
515,088 o 3 
50,202 22 
106,802 
307 o 32 
253,148 14 
578,249 o 114 
458,752 13 o 0 
1,950,961 o o 8 
301,815 o 140 0 
330,184 87 
104,907 5 2 
85,864 1 o o 
634,394 9 9 0 
140,207 26 o 0 
76,655 o 55 20 
80,935 oO 8 27 
290,718 18 o 0 
64,120 
170,002 34 
106,597 55 0 
733 785 
583 ) 


term grants. Sound as the policy o| 
short-term franchises is where un 
tried and untrustworthy operators 
may be concerned, it is not surpris 
ing that an established business in 
volving many millions of dollars o! 
property investment and 10,000 em 
ployees hesitates to accept one i! 
exchange for perpetuity. In the 
event of unification, the franchis 
difficulties would disappear, the au 
thorities would be in a position to 
operate any type of vehicle where i: 
belonged, on the sole basis of i 
riding, carrying and economic qual 
ities. Will the future witness the 
gradual, or sudden, substitution of 


gasoline buses for street cars in 
Brooklyn, or will an impartial mu- 
nicipal study be made of modern 
electric versus automotive opera- 
tion, and vice versa, in the interests 
of the riding public and permanent- 
ly successful urban transportation? 


Now’s the Time 


To what extent are city govern- 
ments to blame for the light oper: 
ation of trolley coaches? Where 
they are to blame, it is for these rea- 
sons: (1) lack of knowledge of the 
advantages of the trolley coach as 
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Two Trolley Coaches Passing on Hairpin Turn on 8 Per Cent Grade Up and Down Market Street and Clayton Street, San Francisco 


a vehicle that is comfortable and 
represents permanent urban trans- 
portation; (2) distrust of the exist- 
ing transit management; (3) tradi- 
tional and political opposition to 
the “traction interests”; (4) prej- 
udice in favor of buses based on an 
unthought-out belief that modern 
city transportation is attained only 
by abandoning worn-out trolleys 
and installing new gasoline buses; 
(5) apathetic transit management, 
timid, fearful, or incapable of mak- 
ing a radical decision and selling it 
to the municipal government, the 
local civic and business interests, 
and the general public; (6) a com- 
bination of the foregoing, whici 
adds up to the first cause—lack of 
information. 

Where is this information to be 
had? Through mutual confidence 
and respect between the local tran- 
sit company and the city govern- 
ment and local business interests. 
If this does not exist and cannot be 
attained, the fault is due to the men 
involved, either company or gov- 
ernment or both. In this age it is 
safe to guess that the president of 
any transit system would like to see 
his company more prosperous. In 
most instances, the municipal gov- 
ernment desires merely good tran- 
sit service. 

One of the reasons why moderni- 
zation occurs so slowly in most cities 
is that nothing is seen between elec- 


tric cars and gasoline buses. An 
electric-railway president is natu- 
rally reluctant to leap from his own 
business into another type of busi- 
ness, or to build up his own system 
in the shadow of a threat to destroy 
him. ‘The common result is that 
eventually conditions become so un- 
satisfactory that the operator throws 
up his hands, and one more cits 
goes all-bus, giving the impression 
that the modern method has at last 
been acknowledged, and adding to 
the impression that buses are the 
only city mass-transportation vehi- 
cles of the future. 


Enduring progress is gained a 
Step at a time, not by leaps and re- 
bounds. Wherever applicable, city 
governments would do well to en 
courage and urge the company to 
extend trolley-coach o pera ti108)n 
throughout the city. Only in such 
extensive operation can the intrin 
sic advantages and disadvantages ol 
modern clectric operation be ac 
curately measured. 

Cities have everything to gain in 
backing their transit companies in 
the widespread and confident in 
stallation of trolley coaches. The 
future is a long, long while. 


Trends in Number of Retail Stores 


HE Board of Public Land Com- 
missioners of Milwaukee, Wis., 
of which Charles B. Bennett is 
City Planner, has issued a tabulation 
of the trends in the number of retail 
establishments per 100,000 population 
in the city of Milwaukee. From this 
list, which covers the years 1900, 1910, 
1920, 1930, and 1938, the following 


figures have been taken: 

During this period the population 
of Milwaukee increased from 285,315 
in 1900 to 457,147 in 1920 and to an es 
timated population of 625,000 in the 


year 1938. 


Number 
Establishments 


per 100,000 Population 


I ype of Business 1920 1938 
Bakeries 94-93 69.22 61.76 
Barber Shops 78.51 77-22 112.32 
Beauty Shops 13.34 R2.72 
Cleaners and Dyers 6.60 10.50 $5.04 
Clothiers 25.50 29.75 17.60 
Coal Dealers 29.79 29.41 50.24 
Confectioners 104.74 55.78 5-52 
Drug Stores 43.72 54.25 56.64 
Filling Stations . 8.97 120.16 
Florists 16.12 15.04 25.60 
Fruit Dealers 4-21 6.12 12.00 
Furniture Dealers 12.97 14.44 20.80 
Grocery Stores 270.19 294.4% 296.92 
Hardware Dealers 24.53 20.78 18.88 
Jewelry Stores 25.94 260.91 29.12 
Laundries , 18.9% 15.09 22.40 
Meat Markets 127.2% 119.44 196.80 
Millinery Stores 26.99 24.41 14.40 
Restaurants 15.77 15-50 88.16 
Shoe Repair Shops 67.59 62.24 
Shoe Stores 110.05 40.G1 10.40 
Tailors 118.12 88.97 51.20 
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YHE use of sea water for regen 
crating zeolite water solten- 
ers in place of brine made 

from purchased salt, and the use of 
an old 6-inch pipe line for deliver 
ing the sea water, is effecting an 
annual saving of nearly $7,000 in 
the operation of the enlarged Holly 
wood, Fla., municipal water-solt 
ening plant. Hollywood-on-the 
\tlantic is about 20 miles north of 


The Plant Before Changing to the Use of 


Sea Waeter Regeneration 


Miami. It was founded in 1922; 
its buildings are modern and its at- 
tractive location makes it the home 
of 7,000 residents, increasing to 
15,000 in winter, 

The municipal water supply is 
secured from a group of 7o0-foot 
gravel-wall wells drilled about 414 
miles from the ocean and pumped 
with individual Layne-Bowler tur- 
bine well pumps. The water has a 
hardness of 17 grains, or 281 ppm, 
and was first treated about ten years 
ago, by using a coke aerator to re- 
move the hydrogen sulphide and to 
reduce the iron and carbon dioxide 
content. In 1936 the first softening 
units were added. Permutit zeolite 
treatment was adopted, since it ap- 
peared to have a number of advan- 
tages over the usual lime treatment 
under the local conditions. 

Zeolite mineral has the property 
of softening hard water as it perco- 
lates through it. During contact, 
the calcium and magnesium com- 
pounds leave the water and com- 
bine with the zeolite, being re- 
placed with sodium from the zeo- 
lite. ‘These reactions result in a 
zero-hardness water which is then 
brought up in Hollywood to  5- 
grain hardness, 86 ppm, through 


the admixing of about go per cent 
of untreated water before deliver) 
to the mains. 

The quantity of water which can 
be softened by a given amount of 
zeolite is limited by the amount ol 
the sodium contained in the min- 
eral. Therefore the property of 
softening water disappears after the 
requisite quantity of water has 
passed through. The zeolite is then 
regenerated and the original solt- 
ening property regained by passing 
a solution of salt through the zeo- 
lite. This may be a brine made 
with purchased salt, or a natural 
brine such as the ocean. In the 
chemical reaction which takes place, 
the sodium in the salt solution com- 
bines with the zeolite, and the cal- 
cium and magnesium leaves the zeo- 
lite and joins the salt solution being 
wasted. After the regeneration is 
completed, the bed is thoroughly 
rinsed with fresh water, which is 
run to waste, and the unit is again 
placed in service for the softening 
cycle. 

The Hollywood zeolite softeners 
were originally installed to operat: 
on common salt; ocean water could 
not be used at first, because the 
money for laying the necessary pipe 
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as not available. In_ 1938, 
er, the rapid increase in de- 
for water required the en- 
F nent of the treatment and 
jing plant and also made 
sary extensions and other im- 
ments in the distribution svys- 
’ In the work of re-designing 
distribution system, it was 
found that a 6-inch fresh water line 

sting between the ocean and the 
ping plant could be used to 
antage for delivering sea wate 
ro the softeners for regeneration. 
The line was disconnected from 
house services and from the rest vi 
the distribution system, and some 
eaps were filled in with new pipe 
New 16- and 12-inch pipe was laid 
parallel to the 6-inch line from the 


pumping plant to the beach and 
connected into the existing dis- 
tribution system at street intersec- 
tions. It was also connected into 
the 100,000-gallon tank located mid- 
way between the plant and the 
beach, and into the 200,000-gallon 
tank at the beach. 

The completion of the work has 
included increasing the softening ca- 
pacity with an added 500,000-gal- 
lon Permutit installation to furnish 
a total of 2,000,000 gallons of 5- 
grain water per day; the changing- 
over of the plant to regenerate on 
sea water; the addition of a 200,000- 
gallon Chicago Bridge & Iron Co. 
elevated tank to augment the exist- 
ing 100,000-gallon elevated tank, 
and the construction of a 1,000,000- 


gallon steel surface storage tank by 
the same company. The elevated 
tanks are located about two miles 
apart with a difference of about fil 
teen feet in the elevation of the 
overflows. The lower tank is 
equipped with an altitude valve to 
prevent overflow and thus to per 
mit the higher tank to be filled. 
Additional Gardner - Denver and 
Pennsylvania pumps were installed 
at the plant, and automatic opera 
tion of softeners and pumps Is pro 
vided. A 200-gpm American cen 
triflugal pumps was installed to hai 


dle the sea water for regeneration. 


Precautions Against Pipe 
Corrosion 

One of the uncommon problems 
of the project was the prevention of 
corrosion of cast iron pipe due to 
the acid soil found in a section of 
the city built on filled ground 
which had previously been occu 
pied by the marsh. New lines laid 
in this section were furnished by 
the U. S. Pipe & Foundry Co., 
coated with a coal-tar product and 
tested at the mill to insure a coat- 
ing free from pinholes. During 
shipment and handling in transit, 
some abrasion resulted in breaking 
down the coatings, and the abraded 
places were touched up at the site 
of the work. 

Electrical tests were made at the 
trench-side with a homemade de- 
vice consisting of a piece of copper 
wire screen about 1 foot square fast- 


to Sea-Water Receneration 


The New 200.00-Gallon Tank on a 107 
For Tower at He d, 


ened to the end of a wooden han 
dle. High voltage was impressed on 
the screen with an automobile coil 
energized from a storage battery. 
One wire from the coil was placed 
in contact with the inside of a 
length of pipe, and the operator 
slowly swept the outside or coated 
side of the pipe with the screen. 


Openings in the coating, many of 


which were too small to be seen, 
were detected by the flashing 
through of the high-voltage current. 
Such openings were immediately 
painted with the coal-tar product 
and re-tested. 

The pipe was then carefully low 
ered into the trench with = slings 
hooked into the ends. After the 
cement joints were completed and 
leakage tests made, they were 
swabbed over with the protective 
material. 


Advantages of New System 


Phe entire project was completed 
and placed in operation in Decem 
ber, 1938. Pressure and flow con 
ditions improved immediately. Re 
cording pressure charts taken neat 
the center of the distribution sys 
tem belore the lmiprovements were 
completed had showed a variation 
during a 24-hour period from 64 
down to x0 pounds Now the pres 
sure charts show a nearly pertect 
circle, with the pressure varying 
only from 58 to 62 pounds 

One of the most pleasing results 


of the Improvement has been the 
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Zonin 


[1TH the Federal Housing 

Administration active in 

every part of the country, 
with approximately 250 local hous 
ing authorities in more than 35 
states cooperating with the United 
States Housing \uthority to pro- 
vide low-cost housing for the lowest 
third of American family incomes, 
the large-scale project is demanding 
and obtaining serious study, 

The so-called garden-type apart- 
ment* enjoys greater flexibility 
than public housing projects, as lo 
location, floor-plan, exterior 
design, because it is privately owned 
and operated, and principally be- 
cause it may be accommodated to a 
greater range of family income. 

In many cases cities have revised 
their zoning ordinances, placing 
portions of areas previously zoned 
industrial or commercial in multi- 
ple-residence classifications to per- 
mit developing them with these de- 


sirable proyec ts. 


Multi-Family Projects in 
Single-Family Zones 


Greater difhculty and more vocal 
opposition have been encountered 
where the proyect has sought to en- 
ter single-family residence zones. 
Owners and occupants of single- 
family dwellings have felt that the 
admixture of houses and apart- 
ments, even when the latter rep- 
resent high standards of site plan- 
ning, building construction and de- 
sign, will depreciate the value and 
desirability of their properties. 

We have not vet had sufficient 
experience with the new and better 
types of group housing to deter- 
mine their effects upon adjacent 
property, 

\pparently, the problem is one 
of growing importance, as the Fed- 
eral agencies engaged in urban 


* Defined by the Federal Housing Adminis- 
tration in the April, 1939, issue of Insured 
Mortgage Purtfolio as two- to three-story 
apartments having a land coverage of not more 
than 25 per cent and a family density of not 
more than 20 per acre.” 


By Paut Oppermann 
Assistant Director, American 
Society of Planning Officials 


housing are constantly being con- 
fronted with it, and the New Jersey 
Federation of Official Planning 
Boards, the New York State Feder- 
ation of Official Planning Boards, 
and many other planning bodies 
have accorded it a prominent place 
on their agenda. Frequent in- 
quiries are received by the Ameri- 
can Society of Planning Officials on 
this subject. “The methods of deal- 
ing with the problem, some of 
which are described herewith, have 
been varied. 

Orange, N. J., amended its zan- 
ing ordinance, changing areas part- 
ly in business and partly in single- 
family classifications to apartment 
property. In Montclair, N. ]., the 
board of adjustment has approved 
an extension of privileges permit- 
ted in the apartment zone to a proj- 
ect involving six buildings housing 
six families each proposed for a 
single-family district. A site pro- 
posed for a garden-type apartment 
in West Orange, lying in a single- 
family zone adjoining a two-family 
zone, was to have been placed in 
the latter classification under an 
amendment of the ordinance, but 
residents of the one-family zone ob- 
jected and the amendment was not 
adopted. Adjustments in the site 
plan of the project are being made, 
however, which may be found to 
meet these objections. 

Some communities have taken 
the view that it is undesirable to 
permit group housing projects in 
single-family zones, and also that 
where areas are specifically desig- 
nated for such uses they should be 
limited in extent, in most cases lo- 
cated in the transitional areas 
where central or local business or 
apartment zones lead into single- 
family sections. The best pro- 
cedure, it is claimed, is to consider 
each proposed project on its merits, 
upon submission of site plans and 
architectural plans, either to the 
Board of Adjustment or the City 
Plan Commission _ itself: special 
rules and criteria working toward 


roup Housing Projects 


permanent standards should be es. 
tablished as experience and knovw\. 
edge of the different factors and 
conditions accumulate. Because 
many zoning ordinances already 
provide much more multiple-famil\ 
area than is justified on a basis of 
land utilization population 
trends, additions should be made 
with extreme caution, if at all. 


Garden -Ty pe Apartment 
Zones Created 


The town of Eastchester, N. Y., 
recently amended its zoning ordi- 
nance to provide for “garden-tyx 
multi-family dwellings on lots 1,500 
or more square feet per family, con 
taining not less than 25 acres of 
land under single ownership.” A 
new zoning district has been cre 
ated from an area formerly desig 
nated for single-family use. A max 
imum of 40 per cent lot occupancy 
is permitted. Buildings may be 314 
stories or 45 feet in height. 

The permitted population den 
sity of approximately 29 families 
per acre is somewhat higher than 
the average of developments of this 
kind, and the stipulation that de- 
velopments of less than 25 acres 
are not permitted is an arbitrary 
one. Well-designed and successful 
multiple-family projects have been 
constructed on considerably smaller 
properties. 

The Tenafly, N. J., zoning ordi- 
nance provides a “garden - type 
apartment” zone. ‘The ordinance 
has in addition two “group-house 
zones. A minimum lot coverage ol 
25 per cent is specified, and the 
maximum height of buildings per- 
mitted is 214 stories or 35 feet. Au 
tomobile parking area must be pro 
vided on the lot at a rate of one 
space per family. Such space may 
be included with other required 
open space. 

Tenafly requires that plans for 
all group dwellings, garden-type 
apartments, etc., must be approved 
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the Planning Board before a 

ding permit will be issued. 
s community also provides that 

Board of Adjustment, in the 

of projects not less than 15 
s in area fronting on perma- 
nt public open spaces or having 
ontinuous street frontage of 400 
it, may after public notice and 
aring, and upon approval of the 
Planning Board, waive all yard re- 
strictions provided equivalent open 
space is supplied and maximum 
coverage is not exceeded. 

Phe provision that multiple-fam- 
ily zones should provide parking 
or garage space on the premises is 
being written into ordinances in 
many parts of the country. Los 
\ngeles was perhaps the pioneer, 
having had this regulation in effect 
four or five years. Arlington 
County, Va., Bronxville, N. Y., 
and Greenwich, Conn., in addition 
to Eastchester, ‘Tenafly and other 
New York suburbs, now have the 
requirement. Arlington County 
was one of the first communities to 
group housing” zoning 


prov ide a 
district. 


Conversion of Old Dwellings 


Spokane, Wash., has devised a 
method of meeting the demand for 
conversion of large old single-family 
dwellings to multiple-family use 
which may prove of value in the 
search for regulation of the garden- 
type apartment. An amendment 
to the zoning ordinance requires 
that the applicant for a change in 
zoning Classification shall file with 
the Plan Commission architectural 


plans “showing in detail the inte- 
rior and exterior design of the new 
or remodeled structure proposed to 
be built,” along with a “description 
of any proposed landscaping im- 
provements or car-parking area to 
be included.” If a change in classi- 
fication is authorized, it is made 
contingent upon site planning and 
architectural design considerations 
which “maintain fully or advance 
the standards of the neighborhood 
structure,” and that the proposed 
use is in congruity with, or of ser- 
vice to, the neighborhood area. An 
advantage of this method is that 
the municipality is enabled to su- 
pervise and thereby raise the stand- 
ards of design of structures and 
their sites in such a way as to pro- 
mote civic amenity. 
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Repairing Truck Breakdowns 
Before They Oceur 


Program of Inspection and Lubrication of Trucks Adds 
Life and Reduces Accidents and Lost Time 


OQOKING alter the fleet ol 
| ise reuse collection trucks 

4 used by the Refuse Collec 
tion Division of the city of Los 
Angeles, Calif., calls for precision 
methods \ svstem has been devel 
oped which has reduced collection 
costs 36 per cent in the required 
man-hours per cubs vard of com 
posite retuse, halt-and half rubbish 
ind garbage, since 1933. Paralleling 
this reduction has been the im 
proved care ol trucks, or preventive 
maintenance, which repairs break 
downs belore they occur. 

method employed involves 
the charting of all trucks for servic 
ing and inspection in such a man 
ner that each truck will be brought 
under the eves of trained mechanics 
approximately every 500 miles of 
travel, and different items checked 
at 500, 1,000, 2,000 and 6,000 miles. 
This is in addition to the daily re 
port of the driver, who is required 
to indicate at the end of each shift 
whether his truck seems in perfect 
condition, or what seems to be the 
matter with it. If at anv time a 
truck is reported by a driver or 
mechanic to be unfit for service, a 


red tag, Form 736, reading “Hop 


Bad Order,” is wired to the steer- 
ing wheel, and no one is allowed to 
remove the truck from the yard 
while it is so ticketed. ‘The tag is 
removed as soon as the truck has 
gone through a complete examina- 
tion and the repairs have been 


made. 


The Monthly Maintenance 
Schedule 


As an example of the thorough- 
ness with which the planning is 
carried out to insure care of al! 
trucks, we are reproducing the 
Monthly Motor Vehicle Mainte- 
nance Schedule for the refuse collec- 
tion fleet for the typical month of 
May, 1938. At the bottom will be 
seen the numbers of the various 
trucks in each group. Group 2 con- 
sists of 15 trucks, as follows: 201, 


245, 607, 202, 203, 610, 611, 91 
612, 624, 252, 253, 205, 244 and 2of 
Phat particular group comes up to 
servicing on the 2d and the 26th of! 
the month in question. It would b 
different in other months. 


Now examine the upper part of! 
the same chart and note opposit 
“Service” a series of letters, B, BC, 
BCD, and BCDE. These indicat 
the service which the truck is to 
receive, and the small letters unde: 
the various dates, as well as the 
truck numbers themselves, indicate 
what groups or individual trucks 
are to receive the services indicated. 
It is further noted that the same 
service is not shown for the same 
trucks on the 26th of the month as 
for the ed. This is because some of 
the trucks will be receiving the 500- 
mile service only, while others will 
be listed for the 6,000-mile service. 


MONTHLY MOTOR VEHICLE MAINTENANCE SCHEDULE 


SCHEDULE NO.Y4 REFUSE COLLECTION FLEET MONTH. MAY __ 193.9. 
_ SERVICE TRUCK GROUPS AS INDICATED 
DATE 9} 10) 11} 12/13 | 14/15) 16/17/18) 19 31 
B Sled |ab lad led jab) ab|ab|cd |ab| |cd |ed |ab| led 
BCDI [273/284 [288 [605/296] 3 623 |626 |252) 254/267) 225/280] 286] 6/6) 3] 243/674] 204/607] 629] 
235/290] 608! |2/¥ |253]207| 266] 275|227| 3/2 | (1238 | 6/5 | 3/8 |202| «A 269 
BCDE 649/236 603\295 “1622 [2/0] 6/2 246| 268 640|224/279/| 233 | 609 217 | 3/41 3/7 26/ 
647/229 | 240| 294 64/ |223|278|232|24/ 251 | 20/| 209 260 
TRUCK GROUPS 
GROUPS | TRUCK GROUPS |TRUCK NUMBERS] GROUPS TRUCK NUMBERS| GROUPS TRUCK NUMBERS 
ab 4606 | 630! 12/6 | |257|258\2 59) 2/3 ab \24278| 279| 280| 227 ab (94243) 238) 2/7 
| 204/378 | 257 4 260] 2¢/|262/26 7 b| 287 | 282| 228 | 283 10 61 29/ | 292|293 
od £4349 |250|320]3/0 cd 426312641268 od (£1227 | 649| 284/285 od |£1274|295|296 |608 
\d 32/|2/0| 626) 2/4 d 66 | 267| 268 | 632 d |650 | | 643 | 230 d |277|298 | 297 | 300 
| ab (21207 | 607) 202| ab |635| 2/5 | 636! ab (94600 | 60/ | 602 | 23/ ab 3/4 | 6/4 6/5 
|_| 61203/6/0\6// 5 b 637 26/25 638 | 637 6 | 232 | 233| 286 | 287 11 6 16/7 | 6/8 | 6/7 |620 
od (£1 6/2 1624) 252| 253 od (£4692! | 27/ od (£46041 234| 645 |26/46 ed 622 |623|625 
d|205) | 206 d 1270 | 2/7 |642|220 d|235 | 288 236 |63/ | 6/3| 3/5 |3/6 
| (24627) 246| 254| 207) ab (4422! 646 |222 ab / 2871239 ab 
|6 |255|297| 248 | 256 6 272| 273/274 9 b\240 | 603|605| 290 12 b 
od 208| 3/2 od (£4223 |224| 225) 275 cd 6/6 | 3/3 ed 
|209|629|2//| 2/2 |d |276|277\ 249) d|62/ |643|634| 242 d 
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ith this in mind, let us take up 
various services which are given WEIDENHOFF 
trucks, which are “ rred t MOTOR ( ERTIFIED TUNE-UP 
ler the various capital letters. 
| ANALYSIS 
ev | 
lp UNITED Motors SERVICE 
In an average period of go days | j 
rv one of the trucks is given the aie ies Cit 
sine tune-up service in rotation. Make of Car Year and Model License N Speedometer Reading | 
(his checking-up on the condition 1. Battery: Floor boards must be removed before testing 10. Vacuum Test 
the engine quickly telis the story Battery Cables OK Replace Terminal, OK | 
Clamps O.K Detective 
ol the efhciency of the engine itse!l Open Voltage Test: 1 Srouid read voits et more) | 11. Ignition Timing 
olin and wh th Ie battery of sufficient capacity (or car and extra accesories Ves 12. Valve Timing 
wasting 2. Starter | clarence: Adjen timing OK 
compression is low in the cylinders. Amperage Drow (cranking speed) sould be 
» Voltage Test (cranking speed should be 4}; to | 49 
For this check, the Weidenhoff Mo- 13. Corburetor 
tor Certified Tune-Up System and Fuel Pump 
3. Spark Plugs Sow Prewure 
Test Left block t 2 6 
[he analysis charts are bought in * 115. Vacuum Tank 
- 4. Compression 16. Generator 
Right | Condition Dash Ameeter Tost 
chine which performs the various — 
} k i > ] 1] Pounds per Cyl: 1 2 ‘ 
enecks Is employed, le first test in | 17 Start 
Valve Conditice 
that is made is compression, No. 4 Ring Condition 
bd Head Gasket O. K Check Cy! Mead Bolts Tighten Q 
on the report blank, the cylinde 18. Radio ‘ 
5. General Ignition Test 
being tested first dry, and then with Voltage at Cou! (battery mde—peunts closes ue 6 vous) | 
Spark Length at idling should be 1S MM less than factory 9. Horn 
oil if loss in compression is shown. for coil at 600 
} Amperage at Distributor Should be amperes of over ‘ 
If the compression rises when tested 6. Diawibuter 20. Lights ; 
with oil, the loss is due to poor pis- : 
Breaker Poms: Replace Spacing Spring Tension ~ 
ion rings. If there is still some loss, Reading acrom (With peor 21. Windshield Wiper 
the valves are to blame. General Conditions: Cam... Shaft and Washers 
Syechronism: 0. K Reet 22. Oil Filter 
\ check mark on the inspection 7. Coil 
blank indicates that the test has 7 ome aii 23. Cooling System 
“ 99 Water Pumo Howe Foe Ben 
been met and is “OK.” When the 8. Condenser mints 
. a Repiace 
inspection is complete, all troubles 9. ignition Colile 
with the motor that do not involve Se ~— 
Insulation Test. O. K Replace 
taking down the motor or general 
shop repairs wi ave bee 
p re} — will have been cor Form 270, Measuring 814 x 11 Inches, for Recording the Engine Tune-up Tests y 
rected. ‘The various parts checked 
include also the batteries, starter, valve timing, carburetor, — fuel ough going over of the mechanism. ‘ 
spark plugs, general ignition, dis- pump, generator, radio, horn, 
tributor, coil, condenser, ignition lights, windshield wiper, oil filter ee : - ; 
cable, vacuum, ignition timing, and cooling system. Rather a thon : 
| 
Form 741 refers to the lubrica | a 
tion of the equipment and is di I 
vided into four parts: B-service ton , 
trucks that have operated 500 miles | 5 
since the last servicing; C-service 
for every 1.000 miles ol operation; 
D-service for every 2,000 miles; and 
E-service every 6,000 miles I hese | 
refer to the service which is given 
to every well-groomed picce of auto | 
motive equipment at these inte 
vals. 
When a truck group is brought . 
: into the lubrication shop, a copy of | 
; 
1 Form 741 is made out for it, and 
3 every item that is attended to is 
checked off. A blackboard in the 
shop shows what is to be done to 
each truck in the group. This is .% 
Using the Motor Tuner on a Refuse Truck prepared in advance, so that there 


| 
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is no delay in getting to work on 
any piece of equipment. The 
trucks are listed across the top oi 
the form in such an order that the 
check marks will fade off to the 


right with less being done to each 


truck in the group. This is a 
double check on the system, tor 1 
the check marks do not come out 
that way an immediate investiga 
tion is started to find out why. 


Inspection Alter Lubrication— 
740 


Form 740 lists three additional 
services that must be perlormed on 
the truck, and at the same time the 
lubrication is checked to see that 
nothing has been overlooked. ‘This 
work is done in a scparat shed 
from the actual lubrication. ‘Lhe 
trucks which have received the B 
and © service on Form 741 receive 
the F service on Form 740. Letters 
"“G indicate 2,000-mile service, 
“H 6,000-mile scrvice, 

\ll this work is done at night ex 
cept the motor tune-up, which is 
done during the day when general 
repairs are in order. ‘The night 
work is done by men of the “truck 
driver” rating and helpers, while 
the tune-up tests are made by “auto 
mechanics Repairs are made by 
“auto mechanics and apprentices.” 
The city also employs an “auto 
body man and welder” and a “util- 
itv man, auto” under the civil ser- 
vice ratings for work in the yard, 


The Shops at the Central Yard 


There are a number of special- 
ived shops at the central yard tak 
ing care of keeping the trucks ol 
the Refuse Collection Division at 
work These shops will be de 
scribed briefly as follows: 

Blacksmith Shop. The old 
blacksmith shop is now being con- 
verted into a body re pai shop and 
is equipped with a Hobart electric 
welder. 

This truck repair 
shop has three pits with overhead 


Re pau Shop. 


as well as adequate underbody 
lights, and is equipped with 114- 
ton Shaw overhead crane for re- 
moving engines and handling the 
trucks themselves as needed. 
Machine Shop.—This shop is 


devoted to repairs to the truck en- 
gines, valve facing and _ re-boring, 
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SPERDOMETER READING 


and includes an electric shop where 
repairs are made to carburetors, 


and batteries are charged. It also 
has a portable tune-up machine, 
which can be used anywhere needed 
in the yard. Equipment here also 
includes a Hobart generator tester, 
a small lathe and a Manley Mig. 
Co. motor stand to make it easier 
to work on the motors and move 
them from one place to another. 
When work is to be done on a mo- 
tor, the additional life that the re- 
building will give to the truck is 
estimated and the motor is recon- 
ditioned to the point where it will 
serve the rest of the life of the 
truck. It is aimed to have the re- 
conditioning of the motor come at 
the half-way point in the life of the 
truck, or between 30,000 and 35,000 
miles for the average truck. In this 
shop the motors are stripped com- 
pletely and examined for failure 
and the extent of wear. If the wear 
is appreciably less than one-half the 
allowable wear, nothing is done, for 
it is figured that the part will last 
the rest of the life of the truck in 
the service of the city. 

Inspection Building. — This 
building is used for the daytime 


Form 741 jor Che 


Service 


Lubrication and 
Inspection, Each 
11 Inches 


tuning of motors and has a black- 
board on which are noted the va- 
rious tests to be made on the dif- 
ferent motors, with a clip for addi- 
tional notes on breaks that should 
be attended to before the motor is 
again placed in service. ‘The 
Weidenhoff engine tester is used 
here in conjunction with a Rich 
field exhaust gas analyzer. 

Steam Cleaning Building. — In 
this building the trucks and motors 
are given a complete cleaning be- 
fore going on to the greasing stand. 
Formerly the trucks were so cleaned 
on alternate greasings, but it is 
found that no extra soap is used 
with the every-greasing schedule, 
and the work of the men doing 
the greasing is greatly improved. 
A Kerrick Kleaner steam generator 
and a soap compound are used with 
steam at 70 pounds pressure to 
clean the engine and chassis. <A 
pair of 10-hp Ingersoll-Rand com- 
pressors in this building supply air 
all over the yard for every kind of 
service. There are two pits end- 
to-end in this building. At the first 

(Continued on page 69) 
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I, Pennsylvania 


Parking Meters in 17 Cities 


without exception have fulfilled the 


purpose for which they were installed 


ORE than 6,000 meters line 
the streets of 11 cities and 8 


boroughs in Pennsylvania, 
from the borough of State College, 
with a population of 4,500 and 96 
meters, to Scranton, of more than 
143,000 population and operating 
goo meters. Coverage of the busi- 
ness district ranges from 100 per 
cent in Carnegie, Sharon and 
Uniontown, to 50 per cent in Lewis- 
town and Marcus Hook. 

Without exception, the 17 units 
(out of a total of 18) which sub- 
mitted replies reported that the 
principal objective was to aid in 
trathc control. Marcus Hook, for 
example, sought to “relieve traffic 
congestion, stop all-day parkers.” 
Meadville’s purpose was to “pro- 
vide more parking space, aid traf- 
fic control, relieve congestion and 
double parking, and prevent 
abuses.” 


Reduces Police Work 


A second reason apparent from 
the questionnaire returns was to re- 
lieve the police department ol 
much parking regulation work. 
Municipal authorities reasoned that 
it would require less time for an of- 
ficer to patrol a metered area and, 
by glancing at a meter, determine if 
a car were over-parked, than it 
would for the same patrolman to 
make some note of the time olf 
parking and return at the end of a 
specific period to ascertain whether 
the car had been moved. Thus, a 
portion of the force assigned to 
parking enforcement could be util- 
ized elsewhere. 


Can Only Gain 


Municipalities assume little risk 
in installing meters, in view of the 
reported terms of the meter con- 
tracts. With the exception of 
Shenandoah, every unit had the 


By Louts B. Duerz 
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meters installed for a trial period, 
during or at the end of which the 
meters were removable on formal 
request. In so doing the unit as- 
sumed no liabilities and in most 
cases they stood to gain because the 
receipts of the trial period, alter 
deducting the costs of installation, 
were distributed on a_ prescribed 
proportion between the municipal 
ity and the vending company. The 
portion that the government re- 
ceived was entirely clear, since it 
did not have to make any previous 
outlay. 


No Removals Ordered 


No municipality in Pennsylvania 
has ordered the removal of the m« 
ters after the expiration of the trial 
period, or any subsequent time. 
With the exception of Lewistown, 
all retained the meters after the 
original trial. 
the completion of a go-day trial, 
had the period extended by an ad 
ditional go days. 

The purchase of meters, in all 


Lewistown, alter 


cases but one, involved no expen- 
diture of money on the part of the 
municipality. State College Bor- 
ough purchased its meters outright, 
thereby securing a $5 discount pet 
meter, 


Ordinances Cover Operation 


Every unit which installed meters 
adopted a special parking meter 
ordinance. Generally, these fol- 
lowed a similar pattern, specifying 
where the meters should be placed, 
during what hours they should be 
in operation, what details of en 
forcement should be employed. 

Only one municipality, New Cas 
tle, has been involved in any litiga- 


tion over the meters There, th 
legal right of the City Council to 
install meters was questioned in the 
which 


Quarter Sessions Court 


upon hearing the case, handed 
down a decision that the meters 
were legal and dismissed the case at 
the cost of the plaintiff 
Pennsylvania municipalities all 
require that the meters be observed 
only during certain hours of the 
day. These hours are obvious) 
fixed to meet the local conditions, 
but in general the meter period 
starts at 8 or g A.M. and ends at 


or 7 P.M. Many of the units ex 


tend the required observance on 
Saturdays until g or 10 P.M., and 
none operates its meters on Sunday 
or holidays. 

There is no standard schedule of 
parking meter rates throughout the 
state. Although a nickel appears 
to be the basic charge, the length 
of time permitted for the sum va 
ries. Two of the units, Waynes 
boro and State College, have meters 
which will take cither a nickel or a 
penny. 

All seventeen of the boroughs 
and cities reported that allowances 
are made for special types of park 
ing. Practically all permit free 
loading and unloading in the mx 
ter spaces, although some units 
have established special meterless 
zones for such functions. 


Provide for Briel Stops 


Provisions likewise are made by 
many of the units for the short 
parker who desires to stop to make 
a small purchase or pick up a pack 
age. Carnegie, for example, pe 
mits ten minutes’ free parking 
without inserting a coin in the me 


ter, but reports that under such a 


| 
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provision it 1s difheult to entlorce 
the meters because the parker fre 
quently gives the excuse that he in 
tends to park for only five or ten 
minutes. Oil City has meters 
which, by a turn of the handk 
without inserting a coin, provide 
ten minutes of metered parking, 
one such period being allowed to 
each parker. 

fen municipalities stated that 
they permit a parker to deposit 
SUCCOCSSIVE nickels as each period 
clapses. Harrisburg reported that 
the deposit of only one additional 
nickel is allowed; after the time 
paid for by the second nickel 
clapses, the car must be moved 
Municipalities that do not permit 
re-parking generally have a claus 
in the ordinance which 
ifies: “It shall be unlawful for any 
pe rson to de posit or cause to be de 
posited in a parking meter a comm 
for the purpose of extending the 
parking time beyond the time fixed 
herein, or in other ordinances ol 
the city, for parking in the space 
alongside or next to which the said 
parking meter ts located.” 

In 16 municipalities there ap 
pears to be a widespread beliel that 
the meters must be rigidly enforced 
if their full value is to be realized. 
The details of enlorcement vary 
with the muni ipality. Some units 
assign foot policemen to patrol the 
metered area: others use motorcycle 
policemen, and some have police 
men who patrol the area on bi 
cycles. In Uniontown, one patrol 
man is dressed in civilian clothes. 

The usual procedure on discov- 
ering a parking violation is to tag 
the car. Upon return of the tag the 
violator is fined, usually $1. Lewis 
town exonerates non-residents if 
they furnish a reasonable excuse. 
Oil City does not fine first offend 
ers and generally considers the cir 
cumstances causing the overtime 
parking. If $1 fine is not paid with 
in 48 hours in Waynesboro, costs 
added. 


Traflic Control Improved 


Without exception, these 17 park- 
ing-meter cities reported the meters 
to be aiding their traffic situation. 
Typical of the replies was Harris- 
burg’s: “Certainly meters have 
made parking spaces more avail- 
able, reduced double parking, and 
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eliminated the all-day parker.” 
Scranton reported that the meters 
have “aided materially in solving 
our trafic congestion, street cars 
have increased their time, fire ap- 
paratus can move more freely.” 
Marcus Hook found that they have 
“oreatly relieved our trafic prob- 
lem and ... many headaches.” In 
fact, there appears to be a unanim- 
ity of opinion that meters have 
completely fulfilled their primary 
purpose of alleviating many tral- 
fic ills. 


Public Reaction Fa vorable 


Meadville officials sent over 1,200 
questionnaires to residents of the 
city, suburbs, and surrounding 
rural areas, and received 420 re- 
turns. Of those replying, 84 per 
cent of the city residents favored 
the retention of the meters, as did 
7o per cent of those residing along 


adjacent rural routes. In answer to 


the question, “Would you appiove 
of the removal of the mete) { 
have unlimited parking time ir | he 
present metered district?” 28% ye. 
plied “No” and 35 “Yes.” Wien 
the non-city residents were ased 
what effect the meters had on thei; 
trading in Meadville, 36 indicated 
it favorably affected their trad: 14 
stated an unfavorable effect, and 6» 
replied the meters made no differ. 
ence. 

Of the 15 Pennsylvania munici- 
palities which submitted complete 
answers to the League’s question. 
naire, not one indicated that the 
public reaction within their unit 
has been other than favorable 
toward the meters. 

The greatest unanimity of opin 
ion was disclosed in the reaction of 
the municipal officials. Answers t» 
this query read, “Satisfied,” “Quite 
favorable,” “Convinced of merits 
{from beginning,” “100 per cent for 
meters. 


Milwaukee’s Midsummer Festival 


OR eight days and nights, through 

July 22, the people of Milwaukee 
enjoyed the festive and exciting events 
of their sixth annual Midsummer Festival. 
Held in Juneau Park, at the lake-front 
downtown, the program opened with mo 
torboat and sailboat races, and a marine 
pageant. On following days, local youth 
presented a gymnastics exhibit, Milwaukee 
singing societies held a songfest and opera, 
Shakespeare and children’s plays were 
given in the Playhouse. One of the most 


interesting events was a Citizenship Rally. 


Among the many other activities were 
dare-devil stunts, a log-rolling act, side 
shows and fire works—all of which added 
to the gala air. The final event was a 
spectacular pageant, “America All,” pai 
ticipated in by all the g2 nationality 
groups in Milwaukee, and depicting the 
unification of these groups living as good 
neighbors under one flag. In connection 
with an entertaining and educational 
stage-lecture feature, “Wonders of Mod 
ern Electricity,” the Milwaukee School of 
Engineering held various exhibits. 


Exhibition Tent of the Milwaukee School of Engineering at the Milwaukee Midsummer 


Festival, July 


15-23, 1939 
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IN 1930 


The piles of industrial waste, slag and junk along Cleveland’s lake front, three years ago, shown at the left, ave pictured at the rieht in v 
process of being torn down and spread out in the lake, while construction had begun on the shore drive | 


IN 1939 
These two views, taken from the same point midway between East gth Street and Gordon Park, Cleveland, show the progress of the 
lake-front improvement development 


eveland Improves Its Lake Front 


By Rosert HorrMann 
Consulting Engineer, City of Cleveland, Ohio 


We shores of Lake Erie in the water, and thus created a most ade- made it possible to provide the — 
Cleveland area have for many quate and useful artificial harbor. necessary roadway as a means of 
years been used by industrial Little was accomplished in the ingress to and egress from the 

concerns as a dump of waste mate- carrying out of the improvement of piers, wharves and docks located a r 
rial. In 1917 statutes were passed the harbor by reason of the cost ol on the harbor. Prior to the con- _— 
by the state of Ohio, which has title the improvement and the inability struction of the roadway, the up , 

to the land, authorizing the cities to persuade business concerns which land owners found it necessary to 

of the state to develop the property had title of the upland to cooperate build private roads in order to ‘ 
in front of the natural shore line with the city in the development of make any use of the property tor ‘ 

lor navigation and water com- more adequate shipping facilities. navigation purposes. | 
merce. City Manager Hopkins in The property therefore continued The roadway is primarily con a 
1926 proposed the development of to be used as a dump of waste mate- structed to serve navigation and “ie 
the Cleveland outer harbor. The rial until 1935. water commerce. It, however, pro s 
tederal Government established a Early in the administration of vides an improvement whereby 5. 
harbor or pierhead line and bulk- Mavor Harold H. Burton, the City motorists may reach the business al 


head line within the Federal break- Council approved ordinances which districts of Cleveland, and relieves 
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congested and crowded conditions 
of city streets. It is believed that 
ultimately the development will 
not only save time and be a great 
convenience to motorists, but will 
save life and property, in that it 
prevents traffic congestion. 


A Vast Amount of Readjust- 
ment Work 


The city of Cleveland secured a 
grant of WPA funds, and the work 
was started in 1935. “The roadway 
is approximately four miles in 
length and extends from Gordon 
Park, one of the large recreational 
centers of Cleveland, directly into 
the business district of Cleveland. 
The project involved the moving 
olf vast quantity of materials. 
Ihe slag and junk piled along the 
lake front, which had accumulated 
over thirty years of public and in- 
dustrial plants’ dumping, were torn 
down and spread out into the lake. 
Fences were ripped out and build- 
ings moved. Sewers and industrial 
water intakes and outlets were ex- 
tended far out into the lake. It 
was necessary that a great amount 
of riprapping be placed on the ex- 
posed side of the fill in order to 
minimize the loss caused by wave 
action during frequent — storms. 
More than 62,000 tons of steel mill 
“ladle skulls” and broken stone 
were placed as riprap along sections 
of the roadway which were exposed 
to severe wave action. 


Protection Against Erosion 


\ low rubblestone sea-wall some 
feet long at East Street, 
and another higher wall of about 
the same length between the intake 
and discharge tunnels of the Cleve- 
land Electric Illuminating Co., 
were necessary to protect the filled 
material along the roadway. ‘The 
construction of the road was cat 
ried on both summer and winter, 
and a great amount of filling, rip 
rapping and bulkheading was ne« 
essary by reason of the fact that the 
natural process of the wind and 
waves upon the shore is erosion. 
WPA spent approximately $7,000,- 
ooo for labor, and to this amount 
has been added the necessary ex- 
penditures by the city and WPA in 
the furnishing of material and 
equipment as required by the WPA 
agreement, 


The Roadway Plan and 
Lighting 


The drive is paved with a g-inch 
course of waterbound macadam, 
with 3-inch bituminous macadam 
wearing surface. Its width for most 
of the length is 50 feet from curb 
to curb, and has a 6-inch crown. 
The curb is set for a g-inch gutter, 
so that an additional wearing sur- 
face may ultimately be applied if 
All curves are super-ele- 
vated. The equivalent of sixteen 
blocks of the drive adjacent to Gor- 
don Park is constructed with two 
34-foot traffic lanes, divided by a 12- 


desired. 


foot lawn center strip. 

Modern street lighting has been 
installed at intervals of 120 feet 
along the southerly curb line of the 
entire roadway. Brackets extend 
10 feet out over the drive. The 
luminaries cast rays directly on the 
pavement, illuminating it without 
glare. These units, which have 
6,000 to 10,000 lumens, including 
also two 6,000-lumen sodium fix- 
tures, are being used by the city as 
an experiment with this new type 
of lighting fixture. The types in- 
stalled include Westinghouse Re- 
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flectolux Junior, 79 RGE, 75 
and an Admiral Hat 84 GE. |; \, 
intended to install eventual] ights 
along the northerly curb lin: 

The city has also secured a eran, 
from the Federal Govern men; 
(WPA funds) to beautify the ter. 
ritory on both sides of the ro: lway, 
which is necessary until such tim, 
as proper industrial use ca pro 
vide a suitable use of the pi perry 
for navigation and water com. 
merce. The ultimate plan of th 
roadway contemplates a separate 
truck highway and marginal rail. 
road for the use of the property in 
aid of navigation and water com. 
merce. There is also a definit 
thought in the minds of many 
prominent citizens of Cleveland 
that the property should be devel 
oped for recreational purposes and 
as a landing field for airplanes, bu 
all these programs have as yet noj 
been fully approved by the admin 
istration. 

This development has not only 
provided the roadway which has 
been fully described, but has mac 
it possible for Cleveland to remoy: 
an unsightly dump and develop an 
interesting skyline. 


Modern Swimming Pools Reduce 
Drownin?¢ Tolls 


\mericans are 
beaches, 


ILLIONS of 

swarming the 

streams and pools, many of 
them in the municipal swimming pools 
provided with WPA aid during the last 
three years. These include 471 new 
swimming pools and e225 improved, 
and 440 new wading pools. 

Drownings in modern pools are 
rare. Drownings among those who 
take chances in flooded  gravel-pits, 
pumping-station outlets and danger 
ously swift river currents are all too 
frequent, as the following statistics of 
annual drownings show: 


1933 7.467 
1985 
1936 .. 6,908 


The new pools are of various de- 
signs. Some almost ultra-modern pools 


have been constructed where secon- 
dary uses justified the extra cost, as at 
Shushan Airport in New Orleans, 
where the pool also serves as a reser- 


voir that can be tapped in the event 
of fire. The type of pool is unimpor 
tant—the idea is to build the best 
possible. 

Solida, Calif., has a natural warm 
mineral-water pool with the water 
piped five miles from some hot springs 
\ new pool at Rockford, IIL, has been 
especially equipped for the use of chil 
dren afflicted with infantile paralysis 
Residents in arid sections of the South 
west enjoy swimming facilities nevei 
available before. 

Negroes have benefited particular! 
under the WPA program. In th 
North and in the South special pools 
have been built for them. At Camden 
N. J., an $84,000 swimming pool and 
recreational center was constructed in 
the midst of a slum district for that 
city’s colored population. 

In many cities where slums _ wert 
torn down to make way for recreation 
centers their destruction contributed 
toward improvement of the standard o! 
living of entire communities. 
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Vut Underground Structures 


in 


Streets Systematically 


HE service facilities which are 
customarily placed under the 
street surface between prop- 

erty lines are: (1) sewers, separate 
er combined; (2) water pipes, both 
high- and low-pressure systems; (3) 
gas pipes; (4) electric conduits, in- 
cluding those for street lighting, 
power and communication wiring; 
and (5) heating mains. There are 
other structures, such as building 
foundations, building areaways, un- 
derground transportation and park- 
ing facilities, and large tunnels for 
water supply and intercepting sew- 
ers, which are so highly specialized 
that they cannot properly be con- 
sidered under general treatment. 
However, the probability of such 
cases occurring should not be over- 
looked in arranging space for the 
more usual and common structures. 
If the problem of properly locat- 
ing the more common undergroun: 
structures could be reduced to its 
simplest terms by assuming a static 
condition of local frontage demand, 
along the street, and distant de- 
mand through the street and be- 
yond, including surface demands 
for traffic, it would be relatively 
easy to obtain a correct solution 
from the ordinary principles of en- 
gineering economics and design, for 
both construction and maintenance. 
Planning for static conditions is 
of course, purely theoretical, since 
every street is subject to constant 
change because the property it 
serves, both local and distant, is in 
a constant state of change. Such 
planning, however, has the advan- 
tage of developing certain essential 
purposes which, with reasonable ap- 
plication to estimated future re- 
quirements, are of general use. 


Factors Affecting Locations 


The following factors naturally 
affect the planned location of the 
underground structures under dis- 


cussion: 

1. They should be at a mini- 
mum depth below the surface to 
properly serve their purposes and 


Sewer, Water, Gas, Electric and Heating Lines 
Must Be So Located as to Minimize Conflict 
and Maintenance Costs 


to minimize the cost of excavation 
in construction and maintenance. 

2. They should be located so as 
not to interfere with each other 
either horizontally or vertically, nor 
when crossing each other. 

g. They should be located so as 
to provide taps from abutting prop- 
erty and service in public property 
at a minimum expense in construc- 
tion and maintenance. 

j- Other things being equal, 
they should be so located as to be 
accessible for repairs and replace- 
ments with minimum damage to 
surface structures and interruption 
to trafhic. 

As an example of the foregoing, 
there is presented herewith a sketch 
of a typical cross-section of Wood- 
ward Avenue, the main street in 
Detroit, showing the approximate 
location of various services after 
widening this thoroughfare from 7 4 
feet to 120 feet. Woodward Avenue 
carries a trunk-line sewer, which is 
far below the depth of any other 
structures and serves no local prop- 
erties direct. The local sewage is 
carried by sewers in alleys in the 
rear of the property. The water 
mains and gas mains have been 
located under the sidewalk, as it 
has been found in Detroit that these 
services require most surface dis- 
turbance for general maintenance 
and for changes in taps.  Street- 
lighting conduits are placed under 
the sidewalk immediately adjacent 
to the curb to serve the poles located 
along the curb lines. 

Asa result of Detroit's experience 
in street widening, this arrange- 
ment of underground structures 
will be generally adopted hereafter 
when major widenings permit their 
logical location. Credit for this 
plan is due Laurence G. Lenhardt, 
who was Commissioner of Publi: 
Works at the time of the major 
street widenings in Detroit. 


By Georce R. THompson 


City Engineer, 
Detroit, Mich. 


Advantages of Dupli« ate 
Services 


As street widths have increased 
because of trafic density, and as 
heavier pavements have been built 
for heavy trafhic, there is a tendency 
toward running duplicate services 
on each side of wide streets, pet 
mitting short taps to abutting 
property, instead of long taps 
across the streets, which are neces 
sary tor single service. 

The following table for water 
mains, based upon uniform. esti- 
mates of construction costs for com 
parative purposes, shows when dou 
ble lines are less costly than single 
lines of water pipe for varying sizes 
and street widths. For example, an 
8-inch single main in a_ 60-loot 
Sreet, complet with laps to the 
property line, can be laid at the 
estimated cost of $3.37 per lineal 
foot of street, which is less expensive 
than its alternate, a double line ol 
6-inch pipe at $4.25. However, in 
a 120-foot street the conditions are 
reversed, for the 8-inch line will cost 
$4.50, whereas the duplicate 6-inch 
line will cost but $4.25. It will also 
be noted from the table that in the 
case of the 120-foot street, the dou 
ble pipe in all cases ts less expensive 
than the single, but in the narrow 
street the saving by reason of the 
double pipe does not occur until 
there is a demand equal to that of 
a 12-inch pipe, where the 12-inch 
single pipe costs >6.02 versus 95.25 
for double pipe. 

The next table is similarly pre 
pared for sewers. In this table a 
typical run of 1,600 lineal feet of 
lateral sewer was assumed, increas 


ing in size every 320 feet. In the 
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case of the single line of sewer, the 
“V's” are extended to within 10 
feet of the property line, which 1s 
the dividing line of cost between 
private and public property in De 
troit. and in the case of the double 
line the line is located 10 feet from 
the property line, and the “Y" con 
nection only 1s provided. 

sewer increases in depth 
from & feet to 16 feet ind is assumed 
to be built of vitrified pipe in open 
cut. in. clay, machine-excavated. 
Ihe average distance between taps 
is yo feet. Within the limits of this 
table. it will be noted that the single 
sewer is less costly than the double 
in the 6o-foot street. In the 8o-floot 
street, the double sewer 1s less costly 
than the single, until the demand ts 
reached for a 24-inch sewer, in 
which case the single 24-inch sewer 
is cheaper than a double 18-inch 
sewel In the 100- and 120-Loot 
streets, the double sewer in all cases 
is less expensive than the single. 

Similar tables to those given on 
water and sewers could readily be 
worked out for other service facili- 
ties. In all cases the figures will 
vary somewhat, dependent upon 
soil conditions affecting excavation, 
frequency of taps and desirability 
of cross-connecting such services as 


water mains, gas and heating pipes. 


Use of Service Tunnels 


Che comparative economics for 
maintenance has not been devel- 
oped in these tables, although this 
is an important consideration in 
which weight must be given to the 
type of pavement to be disturbed 
lor repairs to the underground 
structures. 


COMPARATIVE COSTS OF WATER MAINS PER LINEAL FOOT OF STREET INCLI ( 
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SERVICE CONNECTIONS 
4—Single main in strect serving both sides 
B—Main on each side of street serving each side separately 


6o-Ft. Street 8o-Ft. Street 100-Ft. Street 120-Ft. § 

\ B \ B \ B \ B 
Single Double Single Double Single Double Single Double Single D le 

93-75 93-00 93-75 93-37 23-75 93-75 $ 

2.57 I-75 3-75 3-02 3-75 4.00 

a” ti” 3-37 1-25 4.12 1-25 1.50 

va? an 6.62 5.25 7.00 5.25 7-37 5.25 7.75 

16 10” 9.12 8.25 9.50 8.25 9.37 8.25 10.25 
Note: The capacity of the double mains is equal to the capacity of the single main as clos: i 


practical 


COMPARATIVE COST OF LATERAL SEWERS PER LINEAL FOOT OF STREE' 
INCLUDING Y's 


6o-Ft. Street 8o-Ft. Street 100-Ft. Street 120-Ft. § 
\ B \ B \ B \ B A 5 

Single Double Single Double Single Double Single Double Single Double 
12 10” $2.20 52.95 $2.68 $e. $3.16 $2.38 $4.64 S2.o8 
15” 12” 2.50 2.74 3-04 2. 3-52 2.74 4.00 1 
18” 15” 2.55 3-33 3- 3-51 3-25 4-29 
20” 15” 3-03 3-25 3-25 4-59 25 
18” 28 1.54 4.32 4-54 4.80 4.54 5.28 1.54 


24 
Note: The capacity of the double mains is equal to t 


practical 


Serious consideration should be 
given to the carrying of under- 
ground facilities, except gravity 
sewers, in service tunnels, on one or 
both sides of major streets. In our 
larger cities, an occasional glimpse 
of underground construction show- 
ing the maze of pipes and conduits 
constituting the nerve centers of a 
big city, and a realization of the 
number of times these have been 
disturbed for repairs and replace- 
ment, makes this plan seem logical. 

* Industrial plants and large institu- 
tions have found the placement of 
service facilities in tunnels desir- 
able, for although this design may 
be high in first cost of construction, 
it affords advantages in mainte- 
nance, repairs, changes and non- 
interruptions to surface conditions, 
which seem to justify its rather com- 
mon usage. 

Problems of ventilation, insula- 
tion, drainage and other design de- 
tails for each of the various facili- 
ties placed in the tunnel would 
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PICAL CROSS SECTION OF AVE. DETROIT, MICH 
AFTER WIDENING FROM 7470/20 
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he capacity of the single main as closely 4s 


naturally have to be given special 
consideration. Grave explosion 
hazards from leaks in gas mains 
would have to be considered if gas 
pipes of present type of construction 
were placed in tunnels. High-ten- 
sion power lines might require en- 
casement within the conrete tunnel 
walls. On the face of it, it would 
appear that the application of tun- 
nel construction for carrying under- 
ground structures would be limited 
to special cases, even in a relatively 
large city. 


City Planning and Zoning 
Will Help 


Unfortunately for the solution of 
proper allocation of space for un- 
derground structures, streets are not 
in a static condition. Narrow trails 
have become wide traffic arteries. 
Private property abutting the resi- 
dential street has changed from 
suburban to urban occupancy. The 
underground structures which serve 
that abutting property must change 
with its development in use and oc- 
cupancy. The ability to foresee 
these changing conditions with rea- 
sonable accuracy is the difficult part 
of this problem. ‘The changes that 
we in our careers have witnessed 
could hardly have been considered 
reasonable by our predecessors, 
whom we are prone to criticize for 
lack of foresight. The changes that 
are to come in the future may seem 
as unreasonable to us. As practical 
engineers, we must plan for such 
changing conditions, but without 
going to unwarranted extremes, as 
envisioned by Sunday newspaper 
supplements in their city of the 
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f concern is in the pres- 
ith its lessons from the past, 
reasonable provisions for the 

rationalized on sound eco- 


nomic grounds. 
[ost city streets were not brought 
according to a predetermined 
n, they rather grew up on the 
edient basis of first come, first 
ved in allocation of underground 


ice, 
Expedient Locations 


Sewers with their comparative 
ereat depth arrived first under- 
ground and usually occupied the 


approximate center of the original 
street in order to equalize the length 
of taps from adjacent private prop- 
erty. Trunk or main sewers con- 
tinue to be similarly located. Lat- 
eral sewers intermediate between 
private property and trunk sewers 
are now generally located when pos- 
sible in the rear of private property, 
in alleys or easements. Street drain- 
age from catch-basins is carried into 
trunks, where available, or by the 
easiest method to a lateral. Because 
of their depth, sewers generally 
avoid interference with other struc- 
tures and as they seldom need to b« 
dug up for repairs, their location 
under pavements or paved alleys is 
not seriously objectionable. 

Water pipes require frequent un- 
covering for repairs or taps and 
should therefore be located in a 
readily accessible part of the street 
behind the curb line, under grass 
plots or sidewalks. ‘The duplica- 
tion of water mains, that is, one on 
each side of the street, is of partic- 
ular advantage in business and con- 
gested areas, for greater fire protec- 
tion is given with a looped system, 
with fire hydrants on each side of 
the street, fed from both directions. 
Water pipes must be located below 
the frost line and their depth co- 
ordinated to that of gas and othe 
structures so that they will not in- 
terfere with each other. 

Gas pipes are subject to the most 
frequent need for uncovering to 
make repairs and taps and should 
also be located back of the curb to 
minimize repair costs, including 
damage to street pavement and in- 
terruption to trafic. The advan- 
tages of looping gas pipes, with one 
on each side of the street, is similar 
to water service in providing a two- 
way flow. 
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Electric conduits seem to require 
less disturbance for maintenance 
and repair than most underground 
structures, and the changes of cables 
and conduits can generally be ac 
complished from splicing chambers. 
There is little objection, therefore, 
in placing this group of structures 
under the street pavement. How- 
ever, for the purpose of street light 
ing, these conduits are most con- 
veniently located on both sides of 
the street. 

Heating mains may be considered 
from the same viewpoint as gas 
mains, although experience in De 
troit indicates that these lines are 
disturbed less than either gas o1 
water. They should be located pre- 
ferably behind the curb line, un 
less placed in tunnels. In many 
sections of Detroit, the steam mains 
are located in deep tunnels, acces 
sible for their entire length, and 
their repair is therefore not a hazard 
to street pavement. Local heating 
lines are in comparatively shallow 
trenches, which are occasionally 
tapped. In all cases the expansion 
joints which require most attention 
are in manholes and are readily ac 


cessible. 


Lack of Planning Is Costly 


While this subject may be classi 
fied theoretically as of utmost sim 
plicity or, on the other hand, as one 
of infinite complexity and impos 
sible of accurate solution, it is evi 
dent from costly experience in per 
mitting hit-or-miss planning in the 
past, that something should be donc 
about it in a forward-looking com 
mon-sense way. I have been in 
formed that in one city in Mich- 
igan, with a population of 65,000, 
a private service corporation esti 
mates an expenditure ol over two 
million dollars for lack of prope 
planning of allocation of space. 
The writer has obtained no figures 
from other service corporations in 
larger cities, but on a comparative 
basis from the above example, the 
cost due to improper planning oi 
underground services must be enor- 
mous. ‘That these costs are borne 
by the utilities is no excuse for then 
unnecessary incurrence, because in 
the final analysis the consume 
must absorb them. 

Aiming at the best solution pos- 
sible as a practical consideration, it 


would seem that two things ar 
necessary: 


First, proper planning for the 


present and immediate future, to 
gether with rational provision fo 
the distant future. 

Second, control of the situation 
to see that the plan is adhered to 


or modified intelligently. 


The City Engineer as Planner 


Consideration should be given to 
the proper planning agency. 1 be 
lieve the proper agency is the city 
engineer. ‘This at least is true in 
Detroit, where the City Charter 
places the control of streets under 
the jurisdiction of the commissione) 
of public works, with the city engi 
neer as his assistant on all matters 
pertaining to engineering. Natwi 
ally, the engineer will confer with 
other interested parties, such as th 
service corporations, both public 
and private, who utilize the street 
and will not overlook planning 
boards who coordinate all phases o! 


city developments. 


Control 


In the matter of carrying out the 
plans, it would seem logical that the 
city engineer had control of the con 
summation of the plan which he 
had prepared. ‘To make this efles 
tive, underground records must be 
made as lost information comes to 
light Various strect cxcavation 
Street excavations must be con 
trolled by a permit inspection s% 
tem. It is a charter provision in 
Detroit that no street may be Op 
ened by any public ol private ol 
ganization without having first ob 
tained a permit from the city. ‘This 
serves as notice to ou permit 1 
spectors that an opening is to be 
made, and they get on the job to 
sce that the exacavation is properly 
backfilled and street surface re 
placed. This also gives them an 


opportunity of recordi unde 


1g 
ground observations. It is of coursé 
desirable that pavements be dis 
turbed as infrequently as possibl« 
\ penalty clause on openings with- 
in a short time afte paving serves 
as an encouragement to abutting 
property owners to have thei taps 
made before paving takes place. 

It is the practice ot Detroit to 


give notice to utilities at the begin- 


Continued on page 70 
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1.500-Hp Diesel Added to 


Municipal Plant 
Quickly Outérown 


By R. W. Srroum eter 
Superintendent, Municipal Electric 
Plant, Hutchinson, Minn. 


HE successful first-year opera 

tion of our diesel-electric 

plant was described in the 
May issue of this magazine. 

Ihe most interesting develop 
ment during the second year of op 
eration, ending last March 31, was 
the rapid heavy increase in load 
which necessitated the installation 
of a new 1,500-hp diesel engine in 
addition to the original three 625 
h, engines. 

In May, 1938, contract was 
awarded to the Nordberg Manutac 
turing Co., of Milwaukee, for a 6- 
cylinder, 17-inch bore by 25-inch 
stroke, 257-rpm, 2-cycle engine of 
1,500-bhp direct connected to a 
1,.250-kva 0.80 power factor, 60- 
cycle generator. This unit was 
placed in regular service on Octo- 
ber 23, and immediately proved to 
be very useful during the seasonal 
peak-load period which resulted in 


a station peak on December 24 of 
1,380 kw. 

Customers of various classifica- 
tions during March, 1939, num- 
bered g84 residential, 208 com- 
mercial, 82 power, 13 commercial 
heat, 104 water heat, and 4 whole- 
sale, a total of 1,395, a gain of 85. 
One of these is the McLeod Coop- 
erative Power Association, with 
1,590 Customers, as compared to 803 
a year ago. 

Net sales for the fiscal year end- 
ing March 31, 1939, amounted to 
$105,998 after discounts and allow- 
ances of $4,175 from gross billings 
of $110,173, a net gain of $20,201. 
Total generation was 4,294,750 
kwh., a gain of 1,317,800, or 44.3 per 
cent. Of this total, station use 
amounted to 230,780, and line losses 
215,443. 3.848.557 being sold. The 
line loss amounted to the very low 
figure of 5.3 per cent of plant out- 
put. 

The previous high efficiency of 
the plant was bettered slightly, the 
kwh generated per gallon of fuel 
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Two Years’ Total (Top Curve) and Rural 
(Lower Curve) Electric Load 


being 13.68 against 13.4 during the 
previous year. The kwh per gallon 
of lubrication oil increased from 
2,351 to 2,870. 

Average load factor was increased 
from 52.5 per cent to 63.6 per cent, 
plant capacity factor from 26.3 per 
cent to 28.4 per cent, and thermal 
efhiciency from 32.7 per cent to 33.5 
per cent. 

Sales by customer classification 
are given on the next page. 

Of the plant expenses, the princi- 
pal items were $17,018 for fuel oil 
and $6,747 for labor; repairs and 
maintenance being $1,422, which 
included complete overhaul of the 
three 625-hp units. Distribution 
expense included labor, $6,194, and 
truck expense of $578. Administra- 
tive and general charges included 
$2,867 for installation and adver- 
tising, clerical salaries of $1,392, and 
Commissioners’ salaries of $300. 

Depreciation of $15,748 was 
charged, being itemized as follows: 


Machinery and equipment 8,836 
Tools and other equipment 184 
Distribution system ‘ 4.914 
Office equipment ............ — 120 

$15,748 


Capital assets March g1, 1939, 
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nf New Diesel-Electric Unit at Hutchinson, Minn. Po 


of land, $3,500; building, 
machinery and equipment, 
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SALES BY CUSTOMER CLASSIFICATIONS AND TWO YEARS’ STATEMENI 
Kwh per 
Customer Class Kwh Customers Customer 
itchboard, $9,010; dis- 
SW itch 4 29 Residential * 743 700 ght 774 
Commercial lighting $31,209 199 2,107 
Water heating .... 257 2,059 
Commercial heating 4 4.268 
Power 767 204 O.475 
Total retail 2,261,228 1 2 1,6 
Street lighting 107,359 107 ) 
White way 105,382 105,38 
Water pumping 61,748 
Rural lines 1,303,900 1.40 
Total 3,899,007 Rel 
Unbilled salest 9.550 
Porat SALEs 848.557 
Residential” classification is exclusive of water heating. Kwh per residential customer inclusive 
of residential heaters for 1948-39 is 1,002, and for 1947-38 was S72 


$999,201; 


vibution system, $101,137; tools 


equipment, 
equipment, 


and other 2.3415 


trucks, $987; office 
totaling 391,298. Against 
this, depreciation of $32,145 has 
been charged. Bonds outstanding 
sist of $190,000 Series A bearing 
er cent interest, and $26,000 


col 
3M 
Series B 34 per cent, and pledge 
orders outstanding $84,000 at 31% 
per cent interest covering the instal- 
lation of the new Nordberg unit. 
Debt retirement of $49,000 was 
made during the vear, most of this 
being far in advance of maturities. 

During the year a general rate 
reduction was made, the following 
rates now being in effect; all being 
subject to 5 per cent discount for 
prompt payment: 


Residential: first 40 kwh @ 5¥2 cents; next 60 
(@ 3¥2; mext 250 @ 2; excess @ 142 cents. 

Water heating: all kwh @ 1.05 cents. 

Commercial heating: first 200 kwh @ 4; excess 
@ 3% cents. 

Commercial lighting: first 50 kwh @ 8; next 
100 @ 5.5; Mext 350 @ 4.5; mext 1,000 @ 
%; Next 1,000 @ 2; excess @ 1.5 cents. 

Power: first 200 kwh @ 5.5; next 300 @ 4.5; 
next 500 @ 3.5; mext 1,000 @ 3; next 
8,000 @ 2.5; mext 10,000 @ 2; excess 
(@ 1 cent. 


The Old Municipal Steam 


THE municipal plant is to be a 
yardstick as well as to be called a 
yardstick, it will have to pare down 

operating costs by the use of improved 
machinery and methods. 

Until recently the high capital 
charges of large private utilities en- 
ibled the municipal plant to compete 
even though it was relatively inefficient, 
with the result that in many cases there 
has been no stimulus for such plants 
to avail themselves of the most modern 
operating and design technique. ‘The 
private utilities, on the other hand, 
have made great strides in modernizing 
ind improving the operating efhciency 
of their plants, thus to some extent 
overcoming the handicap of their 
plants by reducing power production 
COSsts, 

Today many private utilities by im- 
proved operation and by refinancing of 
their indebtedness to reduce capital 
charges, have caught up with some of 
the economic advantages formerly en- 
joyed by municipal plants. Now is the 


+ Denotes net unbilled sales March 16 to March § 


1939, OVC! previous veal 


COMPARATIVE STATEMENT OF OPERATIONS 


Sales 
Discounts and allowances 
Net sales 
Operating expenses— 
Plant 
Distribution 


Administrative and general 
Total operating expenses before depreciation 
Profit on operations before depreciation. 
Less depreciation 
Net profit on operations 
Plus non-operating income 
Less non-operating expense 
Net income 
Previous surplus balance 
Surplus balance 


By Dr. M. J. Zucrow 


Hubbard Engineering Co., 
Consulting Engineers, Chicago, Il. 


time for the latter to act. This will 
necessitate the expenditure of relatively 
large sums of money. It is highly im- 
portant, therefore, that correct infor 
mation on the economical production 
of electricity be available to those 
carrying this responsibility. 

\ recent survey of several municipal 
steam power plants by the auther re 
vealed their need to take full advan 
tage of the advances made in the art of 
power generation during the last ten 
years. A few outstanding defects are: 

1. Relatively low steam pressure 
and insufficient superheat; in. most 
plants the throttle pressures were 200 
pounds pe! square inch or less, where 
they should be 400 or 450 pounds. 

2. Lack of heat reclaiming devices, 
such as air heaters, economizers, feed- 
water heaters. 

3. Improper coordination between 
steam generating and electrical gen- 
erating equipment. 

1. Lack of proper automatic regu- 
lation equipment and instruments. 


Year Year 
Ending Ending Increase 
Mar. @1 Mar. or 
1938 1939 Decrease 
$89,533.22 $110,173.56 $20,640.44 
3-730-24 4,175.12 135.55 
85,796.98 105,993.44 20,201.46 
19,019.99 27,493.14 7873.15 
6,807.50 7,853.59 1,046.09 
$.477-50 6,000.55 1,55%.42 
30,905.05 41,407 ol 10,502.50 
54.391 93 64,590.53 9,093.90 
13,157.82 15,748.69 2,590.87 
$1,734.11 43,542.14 7,108.04 
00 95.30 93.03 
9,398.59 9,508.28 
31,335.52 39,432.16 7.596.604 
3-737-3! 35.572-83 
35-4572 83 75,004.99 49.432.10 


Eleetrie Plant 


5. Lack of means for raising the 
power factor to reasonable values 

6. Poor operating records 

The resulting heat rate of some of 
the stations varied from 25,000 to ovet 
,5,000 Btu per kilowatt-hour against 
14,000 to 18,000 for modern plants ot 
comparable size. Thus the possible 
reduction in fuel consumption amounts 
to from 30 to 50 per cent. 

Those responsible for the activities 
of municipal power plants permit this 
condition to exist because power gen 
eration 1s a technical subject and, be 
ing laymen, in most cases, they must be 
ducated to an appreciation of the 
benefits which follow 1 correctly 
planned modernization program The 
safe procedure is to have an unbiased 
engineering report on which to base a 
modernization program 

\ttractive fuel savings await a large 
number of municipal power plants if 
correctly modernized. ‘The practice of 
installing what might be termed “new 


obsolete equipment” must cease 
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eishing Sewage Sludge 


Continuous Records Maintained at Chicago and Bullalo by Belt-T ype Devices 


OME automatic device toi 
weighing on a scale is neces 
sary for the operation of a 
sewage-treatment plant where th 
sludge is being dewatered and dried 
and then either incinerated or pro 
cessed for use as a fertilizer or soil 
conditione) he ope rator cle pr nds 
upon su h a weighing apparatus fot 
his control, inasmuch as he wants to 
know at all times the amount ol 
cake coming, in order to contro! 
the dryers or the incineration proc 
ess Extensive studies of various 
types of weighing belts have been 
made by William A. Dundas, Me- 
chanical Engineer, The Sanitary 
District of Chicago, under the di 
rection of William H. Trinkhaus, 
Chiel Engineer 
For the weighing of material 
transported on a belt for disposal 
to an incinerator or a dryer in prep 
aration for the sale of the material 
as a fertilizer, various makes of ap 
paratus are on the market. In the 
development of the scheme of dry 
ing sludge at Chicago, it was real 
ived early in the studies that a unt- 


form feed is essential for such dry 


ing operations. ‘The cake comes oft 
the vacuum filters at Chicago with 
between 78 and 82 per cent mois- 
ture and is dumped onto a travel- 
ing belt. In order to break up the 
cake and make an even load on the 
belt, Mr. Dundas developed a series 
of vertical disks revolving around a 
horizontal axis, against the motion 
of the belt at a slow rate. These 
disks have teeth arranged to throw 
the material sideways trom one disk 
to the other and break it up. The 
broken-down cake is then evened 
up by a cake spreader, which makes 
a uniform load upon the belt. 

lo give a record of the tonnage 
of the cake as delivered from the 
filters and also to indicate the rate 
of delivery, a weighing device was 
sought. In the experimental work 
at the West Side plant, which ran 
lor several years, a ‘Lransportom- 
eter, made by the Sintering Cor- 
poration, was used. ‘This received 
material from a single vacuum fil- 
ter with a capacity of 20 tons of dry 
solids a day or, roughly, 100 tons of 
cake a day. In the development ol 
the working plant at Calumet, 


The Battery of Merrick Weightometers Installed in the New Southwest Sewage-Disposal 
Works of the Sanitary District of Chicago 


which has been running now {o) 
over two years, the’  Merric 
Weightometer is used, with a ¢, 
pacity of 12 tons of cake per how 
At the Southwest Works the Ve 
rick Simplex Weightometer is jy 
stalled, a less expensive device thai 
the other Merrick unit mentioned 
In this installation each scale has 
a capacity of 24 tons of cake pe 
hour. Inasmuch as the filters ay 
grouped by fours and each feeds 

dryer-incinerating unit, there ar 
eight of these machines installed 

At both of the works of the Sani 
tary District of Chicago the details 
of the weighing platform of th 
scale are practically the same. Th 
conveying belt runs over a_ plat 
form. ‘The scale is adjusted to read 
zero, running speed. 
Weightometer has a recording and 
totalizing device which is built into 
a housing. As this device works on 
an electrical basis, it is possible to 
transmit the information and sho) 
both the recording and totalizing 
at a distance. ‘The chart gives an 
indication in tons per hour. ‘Ther 
is a certain amount of lag in the ap 
paratus, so that a load which varies 
in small portions is more or less 
evened up. 

The Merrick Simplex Weightom 
eter at the Southwest Works em 
ploys the same scale as in the ap 
paratus at Calumet. The diflei 
ence is in the recording and _ inte- 
grating apparatus. ‘There is also 
an indicator to show the weight ol 
material passing per hour. The in 
dicator, recorder and integrator ar 
all built into one unit. This op 
erates on a mechanical basis, and 
does not record as well on the chart 
although the integrator works su 
cessfully. A dampening device is 
available which obviates this dil 
ficulty. While this device can lx 
arranged to transmit the informa 
tion to a distance, it is not so ai 
ranged at the Southwest Works. 
The Simplex unit was specially 1 
designed for the Southwest Works. 

Summing up the units in Chi 
cago, it is reported that both ma 
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s integrate the weight passing 
the scales accurately and both 
chines produce a record which 
vailable. The Simplex machine 
further, a large pointer to in- 
ate the amount passing momen- 
ilv. If the feed is non-uniform, 
Weightometer gives a better re- 
iit, inasmuch as it does not weigh 
istantaneous loadings but records 
ntermittently. It has no indicator, 
and therefore the chart must be 
read to determine what is happen- 
ing. The device is a good one and 
from the experience with the ex- 
perimental West Side plant and the 
Calumet Works the Chicago Sani- 
tary District is satisfied that the 
necessary records are obtained. 


Bullalo Experience 


The sewage-treatment project at 
Bullalo went into operation on July 
1, 1938. All parts of the sludge dis 
posal end of the plant were not 
ready for operation at that time, 
but are now operating continu- 
ously. ‘The specifications covering 
the installation of sludge-disposal 
equipment required the contractot 
to install 
spreading devices. When the speci- 


suitable sludge - cake 
fications were written, early in 
1937, there had not been a sufhcient 
amount of operation at the Calu- 
met plant in Chicago to make it 
seem proper for Buffalo to adopt 
the Calumet “cake spreader.” 

The sludge cake at Butlalo is 
quite different from the sludge cake 
at the Calumet plant. The Buffalo 
cake contains much less water, av- 
eraging less than 65 per cent, and is 
apparently tougher, so that it does 
not fall from the vacuum filters in 
small strips. but in rather large 
sheets. Careful study of the “cake 
spreader” at the Calumet plant and 
of a similar device in operation for 
about a year at Kaukauna, Wis., 
led Greeley & Hansen, consulting 
engineers for the Buffalo plant, to 
the opinion that while the spreadei 
is entirely satisfactory for condi- 
tions of operation at the Calumet 
plant, it would not be satisfactory 
for the conditions at the Buffalo 
plant. Partly because of the char- 
acter of the sludge cake at Buffalo, 
the cake drops to the conveying belt 
in sheets, so that there is a tendency 
for a pile of sludge cake to alter- 
nate on the belt of the Merrick 


Simplex Weightometer with an 
empty stretch which at times is 8 
to 10 feet long. At Butlalo it was 
felt that a cake-spreading devic« 
which provides for a few minutes of 
storage of sludge cake between thx 
filter and convevor belt ~would bs 
most likely to be satisfactory, and 
such a device has been installed 


It has been very successful and 


there has been no difhiculty in keep 


ing a record on the Simplex 
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Weightometer at Butlalo from th: 
indicator on the scale 

We are indebted to William A 
Dundas, Engineer of Mechanical 
Design; Langdon Pearse, Sanitary 
Engineer; both of The Sanitary 
District of Chicago; and to Samuel 
\. Greeley, of Greeley & Hansen 
consulting engineers, Chicago, tor 
the information on which this 
presentation of the system used is 


based. 


Organized Effort Cuts Juvenile 
Delinqueney Rate 62 Per Cent 


How Tue Critry of Cleveland cut its 
juvenile delinquency rate 62 per cent 
by organizing youthful leaders of 45 
gun gangs was told by Eliot Ness, Di 
rector of Public Safety of that city, 
at the University of Chicago on July 20. 

Mr. Ness spoke before the eighth an 
nual Conference of Administrative Of 
ficers of Public and Private Schools. 
Millions have been spent in efforts to 
cope with the problem of adult crime, 
he said. “I think the time is at hand 
when police ofhcials, teachers and edu 
cators should ‘join lo prevent problem 
children from becoming criminals. 

“All of our work is so recent that it 
is impossible to determine which meth 
od has been the most etlectual | BY 
lieve that different cases, ditlerent 
areas, and different possibilities will 
suggest different means of approach. 
And while our primary activity deals 
with correction of an environmental 
situation, we are not neglecting the 
individual cases.” 

In the Cleveland effort, leaders of 
the gangs, which had previously en 
gaged in thefts, hold-ups, and othe: 
marauding, were openly suspicious at 
first, but were won over by the direct 
ness of the approach, Mr. Ness re 
ported. Persuaded to attend a dinne) 
given by the Police Department, th 
young hoodlum chiefs were questioned 
directly on why they thought their dis 
trict had a delinquency rate that was 
three times as high as the remainde: 
of the city. 

“The boys said they wanted adequate 
places to spend their spare time in 
playing, such as swimming pools, base 
ball diamonds, tennis courts, and gym 
nasiums; a little spending money; and 
some adventure,” the speaker said 
“We told them we would do all in ow 
power to aid them. Many meetings 
were held subsequent to the first, and 
it became a mark of great prestige to 
be invited to meetings of the gang 


leaders.” 


Other measures employed by the 
Cleveland authorities were the follow 
ing: 

“We used our influence in getting 
many of the gang leaders jobs in Cleve 
land industries About 200 boys were 
placed, through the influence of the 
Police Department in industries 
throughout the city Almost without 
exception they made good 

The boys formed an organization 
called the South Side Improvement 
Club,” which secured additional night 
school and recreational facilities The 
Club passed a rule that members kee Pp 
savings accounts, so they might not be 
tempted to get spending money by 
robbery during periods of unemploy 


ment 

he gang leaders were pe rsuaded to 
Sponsor Scout troops which the 
had previously prevented from being 
formed \t present there are six 
troops in existence in this are 

\ camp for yvoung bovs was estab 
lished by the police and the Rotary 
Club, and a corporation was formed 
to market goods made individually by 
the bovs 

Five police stations in other del 
quency areas of the city were closed 
and turned over to you_h organiza 
tions, with a membership of more than 


000 

Medical and psychiatric assistance was 
given to delinquent youths whose prob 
lems apparently wer not caused 


chiefly by their environment 


Zoning Near the New York 
World's Fair 


Charles lI Powell, the Engineer in 
charge, has written an interesting article 
printed in Civil Engineering for February 
1939, on “Rezoning Vicinity of World's 
Fair Site reviewing the regulations 


adopted and the principles underlying 


them 
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Old Pasadena Reservoir a 
Fire-Truck Repair Shop 


THEN the program of fewer 
and larger reservoirs be 
van in Pasadena, Calil., in 

ig36 with the advent ol \queduct 
water, the Fire Department took 
over the old 50 x 100-foot reservon 
at 1430 North Raymond Avenue, 
and converted it into a complete 
shop for servicing and rebuilding 
fire-fighting equipment and recon 
ditioning fire hydrants. 1438 
WPA built an attractive new fire 
station alongside, quite in harmony 
with the residential district. 

Fire Station No. 6 has an alarm 
room, a dining room, a kitchen, a 
combination bedroom and living 
room with in-a-door beds and a 
large bath and toilet room. ‘The 
building is all-electric—hot water, 
cooling, refrigeration, heating, all 
being provided by electricity from 
the Municipal Light and Power 
Department. In the back of the 
building is a paved badminton 
court to furnish exercise for the 
platoon on duty. ‘The two-platoon 
system is used, with 24 hours on 
duty and 24 hours off, with two 24- 
hour shifts off per month in addi- 
tion and also one extra shift oil 
every three months. The building 
is Spanish mission architecture of 
tan stucco with a red tile floor. The 
equipment consists of a standard 
Seagrave combination pumper and 
a Seagrave 750-gallon pumper. 

Lhe old reservoir has been roofed 


over with two arched wood trusses 


in the back and a flat roof in the 
front where the ramp rises to street 
level. The area formerly flooded 
with good drinking water for the 
citizens is now filled with a wide 
variety of equipment for keeping 
the fire equipment in good condi- 
tion. Considerable space is also 
used for the storage of fire-alarim 
equipment. A separate section 1s 
screened off for the tools and parts, 
with each tool outlined on a board 
so that there is no doubt of the 
place where it belongs. ‘The in- 
genuity of the Master Mechanic is 
evident everywhere throughout the 
shop in the novel devices he has 
made to cut the cost of repairs and 
make the work easier. A portable 
steel bench carries the tools for the 
work and the parts needed, so that 
they need not be tossed from one 
side of the truck to the other every 
time the mechanic moves around; 
they go back on the shelf and the 
whole works makes the trip with 
the mechanic. Three men are em- 
ployed in the shop, where the De- 
partment does all its own repairs. 
\dditional equipment includes a 
drill press, and a portable hack-saw 
with a 45-foot cord, so that the saw 
may be moved almost anywhere 
over the floor, a grinder, and a 
South Bend 15-inch lathe with an 
8-foot bed, and a built-in cabinet 
and drawers for all the dies and 
parts. The mechanics have made 
their own welding bench with a 


tray of semi-circular troughs for ¢ 
different kinds of welding rods 
used. Both electric and acetyl 
welders are used in the shop. 

An old water tank from a pumpe1 
was cut in halves and mounted on 
angle-iron legs, and is used as a bin 
for scrap, which does not accumu 
late in odd corners and is easil) 
looked over when a piece is needed 
for repairs. ‘The cleaning tank for 
parts is mounted on casters and 
contains the solution for removing 
all grease and grime from the parts 
to be worked on. This was made 
by welding in the shop and is just 
the right height so that it runs over 
a set of salvaged gas stove burners 
for heating the solution when 
needed. A 14-inch air line is run 
along the bottoms of the trusses 
with two old electric cord reels 
mounted at the ends, containing 
sash cord attached to the rubber 
air hose about 8 feet from the end. 
Thus the hose returns to the upper 
regions when not in use, but can 
always be pulled down quickly 
when needed. 

The repair pits are well lighted 
for the convenience of the me- 


chanics. A hydraulic ram is in- 


stalled for the setting of hose coup- 
lings, Operating at 16,000 pounds 
per square inch. E. F. Coop is 
Chief of the Fire Department of 
Pasadena, Calif., and H. A. Can 
non, Master Mechanic, is in charge 
of the Central Repair Shop. 


Left—Fire-Truck Repair Shop Remodeled from Reservoir, Pasadena, Calif. Fire Station No. 6 at Right 
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Problems of Sewage Treatment 


As Seen by a Non-Technical Member of a Local Citizens’ Committee 
and Described for the Benefit of Other Committee Members 


Continued from the July issue) 


Imhoff Tanks 


Ihe construction of an Imhoff 
tank, named for the German engi- 
neer who invented it, is shown on 
this page. Its exact shape and size 
depend on the amount of sewage 
it must handle. For our purposes, 
think of it as a tank within a tank, 
the inner tank being the one 
through which the sewage flows. 
This inner tank is provided with 
a slotted bottom through which 
the solids settle into the outer tank. 
We will assume that the sewage has 
gone through a comminutor. As 
the sewage comes in at one end, it 
flows slowly through the inner tank, 
and the solids which are heavier 
than water sink down through the 
slots into the bottom of the outer 
tank, and the liquid flows from the 
inner tank to the filters or to other 
places of disposal. 

Ihe material in the bottom sec- 
tion is sludge. Note that it is not 
mixed with air, and the bacteria 
which purify with oxygen do not 
reach it. Here the sludge rots 
down, forming a fixed compound 
which after treatment cannot rot 
further, and is quite inoffensive and 
harmless, something like humus in 
a compost pile. 

The gas which is formed bubbles 
up through the sludge, strikes the 
bottom of the inner trough and 
follows the slopes up into the cham- 
bers between the inner and the 
outer tank. ‘This gas is methane or 
marsh gas. It will burn and can 
be drawn off for fuel or allowed to 
go up a chimney where a flame 
always burns, where the methane 
gas is ignited and likewise burned. 
Usually, it is allowed to escape into 
the air without any attempt to burn 
it. 

The tank must be cleaned of the 
dead sludge from time to time, 
which can be done without putting 
the tank out of operation. Such a 
tank can be operated by an intelli- 
gent man, though he need not be a 


Diagram of an Imhoff Tank 


chemist. Its action is fairly certain 
if directions “on the bottle” are 
followed. 

Its one drawback is that in start- 
ing a new tank or a thoroughly 
cleaned tank the digestion may go 
haywire and become an acid “‘in- 
digestion.” In that event the gas— 
in this case, carbon dioxide—is 
formed with such rapidity that the 
tanks foam and boil and the sludge 
is brought up and mixed with the 
liquids instead of being separated 
from them. The carbon dioxide 
gas is harmless, but the purpose of 
the tank is partly defeated. There 
fore, when the tanks are cleaned, 
care should be taken to leave 
enough of the properly rotting 
sludge in the tank so that when it is 
put in operation again the proper 
digestion of sludge will be con 
tinued. 


Aeration 


Aeration simply means the pro- 
cess of adding air to something. As 
applied to sewage disposal, it means 
allowing the sewage to come in con 
tact with air to a greater degree 
than by simply letting it stand. The 
purpose of aeration is to allow the 
purifying action of certain harm- 
less bacteria in the sewage to get in 
their work assisted by the oxygen 
in the air. 

There are two methods in use: 


first, to spray the liquid part of the 


sewage into the air, where it col- 
lects the purifying oxygen; second, 
to force compressed air up through 
the sewage. The latter method in 
volves the mixture olf aerated 
sludge, full of purifying bacteria, 
with the raw sewage and aerating 
for a few hours. 

When aeration is at its work, the 
good bacteria grapple with the bad 
and with the aid of oxygen destroy 
the bad bacteria and the organi 
impurities. Once the process 1s 
started, aerated sludge acts on the 
raw sewage as in the old times risen 
dough, added to a batch of new 
dough, started the process in the 
new lot. Colonies of the good bac 
teria were thus planted in the new 
dough, where they proceeded to 
grow and spread out to “raise” it, 
Part of this batch was saved to start 
the next lot in turn. Housewives 
used to keep a ball of raised bread 
containing the yeast cells on hand, 
instead of buying from Fleisch- 
mann; and if they lost this leaven, 
thev had to borrow from the neigh 
bors just as they borrowed coals 
when they lost their fire. 

Sewage lends itself to the same 
system. Once fermentation or ac 
tion by the good bacteria starts, 
part of the batch can be dumped in 
with a new run of raw sewage io 
start a new batch fermenting more 
quickly. 

In the case of sprayed liquid, 
however, it is merely necessary to 
allow the purified liquid to run off, 
for the bacteria culture remains on 
the surface of the filter waiting for 


the next shower-bath to arrive. 


Simple Filtration 


Here, again, we have what ap 
pear to be two sorts of filtration, 
though they are really one: filtra 
tion of liquids through sand, gravel 
or coarse stone, and the piling of 
the sludge or more solid sewage on 
similar beds. 

Anyone who has poured water 
out on a beach knows that it sinks 
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out of sight [he water itself sinks 
down between the sand _ particles 
and is gone, while the solids can 
not get down between the sand 
particles and are therelore trapped. 
When the accumulation sufh- 
cient, it can be scraped off and 
carted away If there is oil or 
grease in the mixture as poured on 
to the sand, it will eventually coat 
the surface so that water cannot 
get through, and the surface must 
either be skimmed olf or harrowed 
to break up the grease coat on the 
top 

In addition to the simple pro 
cess ol straining out the solids, ther 
is the purifying effect of the bac 
teria growing in thin films on the 
sand grains. Air gets into the filter 
beds as a result of the intermittent 
application of the sewage, so that 
the purification is carried on with 
the he Ip ol the oxvgen of the air. 
Some filters, known as_ trickling 
filters, are made of coarse stone. 
In these, there is not as much 
straining eflect as with sand filters, 
but the bacteria and oxygen av 
both at work. 

Filtration of sludge is not really 
filtration at all. It simply means 
running the material on sand beds 
where the liquids drain off, and 
these liquids may be said to be fil 
tered as they sink through the sand 
or gravel of which the filter bed is 
composed The sludge after drain 
ing and drying is something lik« 
partly dried swamp muck, 

Putting sludge on filter beds does 
not treat the sludge in any way. 
True, in time the material becomes 
Running 
the sludge onto sand beds and 


practically harmless. 
draining off the liquid simply leaves 
an area of drying manure, and thos« 
experienced in farming can finish 
the story, 

Nowadays most sludge beds are 
covered with olass, like greenhouses, 
to help the drying process and to 
kee p odors from spreading. 


Activated Sludge 


We can now take up the latest 
and probably the best method of 
sewage disposal, known as the ac- 
tivated sludge process. Don’t let it 
scare you. We have already cov- 
ered the elements of this system, but 
it is an expensive system, and so the 
engineers must give it an expensive 
name. 


In this system the sewage is di- 
vided into liquids and sludge by a 
settling tank. It is called a primary 
settling tank. ‘The name is just to 
make it difficult, but we know that 
primary merely means “the first,” 
and so this is just the first tank to 
which the sewage comes. 

From the first tank the liquid 
flows to another tank with porous 
plates in the bottom, through which 
compressed air is forced up through 
the liquid mixed with the aerated 
sludge returned from still a third 
tank. This returned sludge brings 
with it the good bacteria, and the 
aerating process stirs them into the 
mixture so thoroughly that these 
bacteria rapidly destroy the im- 
purities in the sewage. 

Once the battle is over, the aer- 
ated mixture of sludge and sewage 
is moved on to a final settling tank, 
where the sludge settles out, and the 
now clear liquid flows away to the 
stream or ocean. 

Now here is where the ten-dollar 
word comes in. Sludge from this 
tank is called “activated sludge” be- 
cause there is active purification go- 
ing on, or because it has gone on 
and there are millions of little col- 
onies ol good bacteria just looking 
for another fight. Part of this 
“oood" sludge goes back to the 
aeration tank, and a part is pumped 
to the digestion tanks with the 
sludge from the primary tanks. 
Sometimes the sludge is pumped 
into the first or primary tank, where 
it is mixed with the raw sewage. 
Here its action is twofold: first, the 
little colonies of good bacteria help 
to gather and settle the sludge; and, 
second, they attack the bad bacteria 
at once and start the fermentation 
even before the aeration tank is 
reached, as the housewile’s leaven 
starts fermentation when added to 
the new batch of dough. 

Furthermore, as there is an end- 
less assortment of chemicals and 
bacteria in sewage which might 
want to start wars of their own, 
this addition of the good bacteria in 
fighting-trim starts the fermenta- 
tion in the proper way. 


Once separated, the sludge is 
sent to a heated storage tank, 
where the rotting or digestion ac- 
tion is speeded up by the heat. 
From time to time digested or well- 
rotted sludge is drawn off to a 
drainage bed and dried. ‘The dried 
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sludge is removed for use fil} 
or low-grade fertilizer. 


Filters, Intermittent an 
Otherwise 


So far, most of our attention has 
been devoted to the sludge. We 
have covered plain drainage, sea 
disposal, Imhoff tanks and activated 
sludge, as far as the treatment of 
sludge is concerned. In each case 
we have said that the liquid js 
drawn off for further treatment. 
Let us now see what that treatmen: 
is. 

First, there is the sand filter. 
Such sand beds are largely mechan- 
ical in their action. ‘They strain 
the larger particles from the liquids. 
The liquids settle into the earth 
and in some cases disappear; in 
other cases the liquid is collected 
alter it has gone through the sand 
and is piped to some stream. [ly 
strained-out solids collect until they 
form a mat on the surface which 
stops the liquid from passing 
through; then the filter is allowed 
to drain and dry and the dried mat 
is cleaned off. ‘The character of the 
soil would determine which is best. 
As already explained, these filters 
are dosed intermittently to permit 
air to enter the pores of the sand 

Second, there is the trickling 
filter of stone. ‘This is a huge reset 
voir-like structure filled with ston 
about the size of a large egg. ‘The 
only purpose here is to provide ai! 
the surface possible in a small area. 
In such a filter with a large surface 
area, the biological action of good 
bacteria on bad bacteria has a large: 
field of operation. 

In the case of the trickling filter, 
the liquid is sprayed over the sur 
face so that while passing through 
the air it can collect plenty of oxy 
gen and carry it down onto the 
stones. The good bacteria prompt 
ly start to work, and we might sa) 
the bodies of the fallen enemies 
soon cover the stones with a slime 
on which the good bacteria live and 
do their work. This slime ot 
course grows thicker and_ thicker 
until for some unknown reason tt 
peels off the rocks and is washed in- 
to the bottom of the filter. ‘The 
effect is that of a man on a hayrick 
that is being loaded. He can get 
just so much under him and then 
the load slides off. 
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cleaning of the stones is au- 
t ¢ and a new coating soon 
{ Che oldest filter of this kind 
erica, at Reading, Pa., in use 
i:go8, has never had the filter 
ial removed and cleaned. 
can see now that the great 
ence between a sand filter and 


4il 

1 stone filter 1s that the stone filter 
if-cleaning, whereas the sand 

flrer has to have its surface cleaned 


frequently. The word intermittent 
comes into the picture in two wavs. 
Some plants alternate from one {fil- 
ter to another to give the bacteria 
time to work, while other systems 
spray for a few minutes and then 
wait for a few minutes, for the same 
reason. The bacteria need oxygen. 
They do not work quite so well if 
there is not much oxygen in the 


walter. 


Treatments—Pro and Con 


Perhaps this is the place to take 
up the advantages of the different 
systems and types of treatment. 
First, we should divide the sea-dis- 
posal system from the land-disposal 
system, remembering that even with 
the sea-disposal system some treat- 
ment can, and sometimes should, be 
given on land before pumping out 
Lo sa. 

First, sea disposal by plain grav- 
ity or by pumping, with no land 
treatment: 

Disadvantage—Usually, high cost 
of construction on account of un- 
derwater work. 

Advantage—Usually, low cost of 
operation once installed. 

Second, Imhoff tank system, with 
or without prior settling: 

Disadvantage—This tank some- 
limes goes wrong and produces an 
acid fermentation with violent 
foaming and mixing of sludge and 
liquids. 

Advantage — Once operating 
properly, if not cleaned too thor- 
oughly, the tank will produce a set- 
tled sewage and a humus-like, un- 
objectionable sludge, and can be 
operated by anyone who will fol- 
low instructions. 

Third, settling in tanks and filtra- 
tion through sand or stone: 

Disadvantage—Flies which breed 
in the filters, particularly stone 
filters: small flies, halfway be- 
tween a fruit-fly and a house-fly in 
size. They do not bite, but get in 


your mouth, eves and nose. They 
can carry disease. Sand filters re- 
quire a large area and expose a good 
deal of sewage to the sight and smell 
ol people in the neighborhood. 

Advantage—Comparatively fool 
proof. All that is needed is a man 
with a shovel, and an occasional 
check-up by the city engineer. 

Fourth, activated sludge with 
filter treatment to follow: 


Disadvantage—Requires trained 
operators in mechanics, chemistry, 
biology, more machinery, pumps, 
tanks, ete. 

Advantage—The system is very 
flexible. By adjusting the temper 
ature, amount of air added, length 
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of time in treatment, amount otf 
sludge returned to primary tank, 
the resulting output can be varied. 
Fon example, sewage does not need 
as much treatment in winter as in 
summet Sewage itself may vary, 
depending on whether mills are op 
erating, etc. Advantage can be 
taken of all chances to reduce ex 
pense. Requires a small area 

Fifth, comminuton 

While this is part of a system 
rather than a system in itself, it is 
mentioned here because it seems to 
have no disadvantages, 1S compara 
tively cheap to install and Ope rate, 
and is generally a benefit to what- 


ever system of treatment is used 


To be concluded in the September issue) 


Niagara Falls Supersedes 


Automatie Fire-Alarm 


Manual System Four Times as Fast 


ig21 the National Board of Fire 
Underwriters recommended fot 
Niagara Falls, N. Y., the installa 
tion of a Class A manual fire alarm 
with an isolated headquarters building 
and repeated the recommendation in 
1930. In 1937 a fireproof building was 
erected in Hyde Park, and the city is 
now cutting over its 26-year-old Game- 
well automatic fire-alarm central sta- 
tion to a Gamewell manually operated 
central station which is about four 
times as fast. 

The system comprises 12 circuits of 
18 or 20 boxes each, and ultimately 
there will be 20 circuits. In all, there 
are now 258 boxes, including 30 Three- 
Fold boxes installed since 1936, and 
630 phantom box locations. In 1938 
there were 632 alarms, 202 by box. 

When a box is pulled, headquarters 
receives a visible signal by a red light 
on the circuit panel and an audible sig- 
nal by the tapping of a bell, and a per- 
manent record is automatically estab- 
lished by a register and automatic time 
stamp. The operator then sends the 
alarm to the fire stations by means of 
a manual transmitter. “Two rounds are 
sent over the primary alarm circuit to 
all companies, this being permanently 
recorded ona paper tape by a register 
in each fire house. Immediately fol- 
lowing the transmission of the alarm 
over the primary circuit, the alarm is 
automatically transferred to the sec 
ondary alarm circuit, and the number 
is again received by all companies on 
a large gong in each fire station. The 


duplicate alarm circuits provide the re- 
quired margin of safety for the trans 
mission of alarms. 


\utomatic recording devices are 
provided for both box circuits and 
alarm circuits, and record separately 
the time at which alarms are received 
in the central station and the time at 
which they are repeated to the fire 
stations. Provision is made in the cen 
tral station equipment to speed up 
fire-alarm transmission to the utmost 
and at the same time guard against 
error. Should a box number be incor 
rectly set on the manual transmitter, 
the operator may restore the trans 
mitter to normal position by simply 
pressing a button, and reset the num 
ber by turning a knob for each figure 
comprised in a box number. Othe 
facilities available for sending alarms 
to fire stations include a manually 
operated telegraph and telephone cit 
cuit. Power for operating the system 
is supplied by an individual set of 
storage batteries for each circuit, main 
tained at all times in a fully charged 
condition by a trickle charge. When 
the project is completed, 85 per cent of 
the fire-alarm circuits will have been 
placed underground. 

A Postindex visible card system shows 
all box locations and the companies 
that respond to an alarm from each 
box. Ihe reverse side of the card 


gives a seven-year record of inspections. 


ApIn W. CuHase, 
City Electrician, Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
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Utica. N. Y.. Takes Annual Blanket Bid on Asphaltic Concrete and Asphalt Bing o, 


Street Repair Costs 


PROVISION in the 1923 
A charter of Utica, N. Y., relat- 
ing to pavement repairs 
states 
In case the work shall be the ordi 
nary repairs to pavements including sur 
face and foundation, or to curbs, side 
walks at intersections thereof catch 
basins or other structures, in any street, 
lane, alley on public place such work 
x done by the commissioner of 


may 
public works if the expense thereof is not 
over $500; otherwise such work shall be 
performed by contract’ in the manner 
herein provided for such improvement, 
and the expense thereof shall be paid 
from the repair fund included in the 


budget for such purposes 
In recent years the amount set up 
in the budget for this work has va- 


ried from $15,000 to $20,000. 
These amounts have been based on 
the amount of pavement repair 
deemed necessary at the time the 
budget is made. 


Annual Contracts 


Each year the Common Council 
directs the Board of Contract and 
Supply to prepare plans and speci- 
fications and advertise for these re- 
pairs to pavements. The plans and 
specifications are prepared by the 


Aserattic Fav'r. 
2 to 6 "Min 


Reinforcement. 


8'on centers and 
Z above bottom of 
Concrete valess 
otherwise 


C/T¥ OF VTICEN 


GENERAL METHOD 70 BE USED /N 
PAVING OVER TRENCHES ¢ EXCAVATIONS 
MADE IN PAVED STREETS. 

1939 


Reinrorceo Conc. REPaIR 
Mesh Mir 


Before and prior to placing any new Concrete the compocted 
subgrade shall be dampened and the exposed eages of existing 
concrete shall be thoroughly wetted 

work and materials used sholl conform to the spect- 
fications and reguirements eof Generol Specificdlions, Standards 
of Materials and Construction for Pubhe /improverments in the 
City of Utica os ad@pted by Ordinances of the Cormnon Cound/ 
deted 

Where the reaecernent is in Reinforced Concrete Favernent 
o foundetion, the reinforcement shall not be cut off, but 
Shall be left projecting in order that it may be lapped with the 
new reinforcement used in the raplocerment 

Whenever @ Ternporary surface of Concrete phtced on repeir 
made in ap asphaltic type of povernent such temporary surface 
Shall be so seperated from the base thal its remove! con be 
accomplished in the monner as remort/ of asphaltic 
Surfece. 


Maintained at Low Figure 


By Guy C. DeWrrr 


Assistant Engineer, 
Department of Engineering, 
Utica, N. Y. 


City Engineer and submitted to the 
Board. There are three general di- 
visions of work covered by the con- 
tract: ordinary repairs to pave 
ments, under the authority of the 
Commissioner of Public Works and 
to be paid for from the budget 
fund; replacement of pavement 
over sewer, water, gas and othe 
trenches, under the authority of the 
Commissioner, except that pave- 
ment replacement over trenches 
constructed under other city con- 
tracts which are under the author- 
ity of the City Engineer; for re- 
moval and replacement of pave- 
ment and new pavement in connec- 
tion with cut-back radii, track re- 
moval or work of like nature under 
the authority of the City Engineer, 
which is paid for trom the fund 
specified by the ordinance direct- 
ing the work. 

The contract for pavement re- 
pairs is awarded for a period of one 
year. The contractor must be pre 
pared at any time, winter months 
excepted, to proceed with such work 
as may be ordered. This is mor 
or less of a blanket contract, but i 
does not prevent the city in any wa 
from having work done by any 
other contractor or in any othe: 
manner or with other materials as 
the city may require. 

The blanket contract pertains 
particularly to pavements and con 
tains items covering various types 
of pavements foundations 
Supplementary specifications cove! 


these items as they apply to particu 
lar work. A_ sketch reproduced 
with this article illustrates the 
method required for cutting back 
and reinforcing foundations and 
pavements across trenches in the 
city of Utica. 
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Costs 

rices have not changed mate- 
ly during the past five years. 

price bid for asphaltic con- 
re pavement has averaged 88 
ts per square yard exclusive of 
removal at 18 cents per square yard. 
\sphalt binder is bid at $6.60 per 
ion. The prices bid for pavement 
removal and replacement include 
wimming the edges of the sur- 
rounding pavement to nearly ver- 
tical, clean, straight edges, and the 
painting of these edges with hot as- 
phalt prior to the placing of new 
material. This system of pavement 


( 


repair has proved quite satisfactory. 
There has been little delay in the 
repairs, which naturally must tre- 
quently be made at quite widely 
separated points. The amounts set 
up for this work have usually been 
ample to take care of ordinary re 
pairs. The city has 2,500,000 square 
yards of asphaltic pavement in use. 
Based on this yardage, the cost of 
annual normal repair is about 
$0.008 per square yard. 


Conclusion 


Prior to 1923, when the repair of 
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pavements by contract became 
mandatory, the city had used this 
same method. The city has never 
owned a hot-mix plant, and it is a 
question whether these re pairs, lim 
ited as thev are, could be effected 
any better or at any lower cost than 
they are under the present system. 
There is but one plant in the city 
furnishing hot mixes. The prices 
bid have always been within reason 
and compare favorably with prices 
elsewhere. During the past few 
vears, the average age of asphalt 
pavement replaced has been 96 


yvcars. 


Municipal Swimming Pool Has 
Asphalt Maeadam Bottom 


HE borough of Kutztown, Pa., 

decided to employ relief hand- 

labor to construct a swim- 
ming pool having an asphalt mac- 
adam bottom built by the penetra- 
tion method. Approximately 220 
feet by 450 feet in size and holding 
2,500,000 gallons of water, this pool 
cost $12,000 to build, in 1931. 

The pool is located on the side 
of a hill. As the initial step in its 
construction, therefore, the gravel- 
clay soil was cut from the uphill 
side and moved to the downhill 
side to form a dyke. A concrete 
dam built across the deep outlet 
end facilitates the cleaning of the 
pool and serves to hold the drain- 
ing equipment. The depth of the 
water varies from zero to a maxt- 
mum of 91/4 feet. 

After grading and compacting 
the subgrade, it was covered with 
4 to 6 inches of 1-inch stone, ex- 
tending up over the slope and brim 
of the pool to a distance 10 to 15 
feet back from the water's edge. 
Texaco asphalt cement having a 
penetration of go to 100 then was 
applied to the stone by means of a 
pressure distributor truck, except 
where the slope was too steep, mak- 
ing it necessary to resort to hand- 
hosing. In places where the hot 
asphalt was found to be running 
down through the stone, water was 
sprayed on to cool and harden it 
more rapidly. 

Rolling was accomplished — by 


means of three-wheel 
roller, a 6-ton tandem, and a hand 
roller on the steep slopes. The 
procedure throughout was similat 
to asphalt macadam highway con- 
struction using the penetration 
method, and the results have been 
entirely satisfactory. No mainte- 
nance has been necessary up to the 
present time. It is suggested, how- 
ever, that for the final application 
of asphalt, a harder grade, perhaps 
60 to 70 penetration, be used and 
covered with fine chips or coarse 
sharp sand. 

About 2,200 people may be ac- 
commodated very comfortably at 


one time by the Kutztown pool, 
peak days totaling as many as 6,000 
guests. It has become a very popu 
lar recreation spot for the eastern 
part of Berks County. 

Spring water is piped 1,000 feet 
through a 6-inch pipe line to teed 
the pool, a constant flow being 
maintained by continuous drain 
through the dam breast. Around 
the edge of the pool, a beach has 
been provided — by spreading 2 
inches of white sand from the wate 
back for 10 to 15 feet. Application 
of the asphalt was performed by 
the Windsor Service Co., of Read 


>. 
ing, Pa. 


The Municipal Swimming Pool in Kutztown, Pa. 
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Restoring Water-Main Capacity 


ia HROUGHOU LT the country, 

Old Man Corrosion collects 

a terrific toll in loss of flow 
capacity of steel and iron wate 
mains, along with that more mea 
surable shortening of life resulting 
from the gradual dissolving away of 
metal 

\bove-ground metal is usually 
painted at necessary intervals in o1 
det to stop Corrosion, thereby vir- 
tually perpetuating its life, as at 
tested by century-old wrought tron 
bridges in Europe that look like 
new today. Buried metallic struc 
tures, excepting cast iron pipe lines, 
usually are provided with some sort 
of coating, wrapping, or encase- 
ment to protect the life of the metal 
from corrosive attack by chemical 
solutions in the soil. 

Protection against corrosion of 
the inside of metallic water con 
ductors has been attempted, but 
not with the same zeal as in outside 
protection. Of late years a great 
deal more attention has been di- 
rected towards preserving the orig: 
nal interior condition of new metal- 
lines, not only for pro- 


useful life, but tor 


lic pipe 
longation of 
maintaining the original flow ca- 
pacities as well—a matter of great 
importance water- 
Even the makers 


economic 
works practice. 
of cast iron pipe have become cog- 
nizant of the trend towards buying 
pipe for its sustaining flow capac- 
ity, and now turn out a great deal 
of their product with cement or 
some form of enamel lining. 

Many of the inexpensive and so- 
called interior protective treatments 
have been short-lived indeed. Fre- 
quently, in only a few years the 
pipe becomes pitted and highly 
spotted with tubercles, the sponge- 
like bumps of the oxides of the 
iron; in other words, rust-bumps. 
Underneath each bump of rust is 
a pit in the metal shell from where 
the oxide came. ‘These bumps and 
pits affect the velocity of the water 
by friction; the more and higher 
the bumps, and the more and 
deeper the pits, the more the veloc- 
ity is retarded, or else more energy 
is required to force the same vol- 
uume of water through the pipe 


line. In time, as the tubercles 


Inexpensive Method Used Successfully in California 
Made Possible Through Close Chemical Control 


2TOW, the inside area of the pipe de- 
creases. As the flow capacity of a 
pipe line is the direct product of 
the velocity times the area, natural- 
ly, when the velocity is retarded 
owing to increased frictional re- 
sistance the capacity, the product 
of the two factors, is smaller. 
Water flows downhill by gravity, 
and it flows uphill in a_ pressure 
conduit when pumped with an 
equal amount of energy, together 
with that additional amount neces- 
sary to overcome the frictional re- 
sistance caused by the interior con- 
dition of the pipe. The rougher the 
inside of the conductor, the more 
the friction, and, consequently, the 
less velocity and capacity. Research 
of engineers has resulted in estab- 
lishing coefhicients which apply to 
pipe of various degrees of interior 
roughness. Among the researchers, 
Williams and Hazen have deter- 
coefhicients ranging down 
50 for very smooth surface 


mined 
from 

to 40 for very rough, tubercled sur- 
face. Both such pipe lines are found 
in Operation throughout the coun- 
try, and—astonishing as it may 
sound—the former has a capacity of 
3-75 times the other, when the same 
amount of water is pumped with 
the same amount of energy. ‘These 
are extreme cases, for the water 
main of 150 coefhcient is of special, 
more expensive pipe; though well- 
smoothed reinforced concrete pipe, 
cement lining or unbroken coal-tar 
enamel lining in ferrous metal 
pipes usually shows by tests a coet- 
ficient of 140; while pipe of coefh- 
cient as low as 40 is found only in 
old pipe lines where water is ex- 
tremely corrosive or there may be 
organic growths. 

Naturally, it is not practical to 
replace all existing water mains of 
low flow coefficient, but modern 
science affords practical means of 
restoring capacities to the original 
figures and to maintain them 
aganist retuberculation by correct- 
ing the chemical constituents of 
the water to render it non-corrosive 
to steel and cast iron. 


By Artuur Tayior 
M. Am. Soc. al E. 
Taylor & Taylor, 
Consulting Engineers, 

Los Angeles, Calif. 


Restoring Pipe Capacity 


Both acid and alkaline waters 
found in nature corrode metal, but 
water brought to a certain chemical 
proportioning of non-harmful con- 
stituents reaches a point where it 
neither corrodes nor deposits. The 
application of this principle on 
municipal water supplies is both 
practical and relatively inexpensive 
—many-fold less than the benefits 
accruing to the distribution system. 
In applying this principle it is also 
practical to slowly “dissolve” ex 
isting tuberculation and organic 
growths, thus restoring the original 
flow capacity of mains, and then 
when cleaned to gradually apply 
through deposition a thin protec- 
tive “whitewash” coating of cal- 
cium carbonate (limestone) on the 
inside of the mains. 

For the water works that has a 
filtration or softening plant, only 
minor additional chemical feeding 
equipment and control is necessary. 
The operation is done by “water 
conditioning” through chemical 
means to bring the water supply to 
a certain relationship between acid 
intensity and alkalinity, and main- 
taining it so that it neither builds 
up nor dissolves out the already de- 
posited calcium carbonate coating. 

Sixteen years ago when the city 
of Beverly Hills took over a utility 
company, flow tests indicated a 
Williams and Hazen coefficient as 
low as 60 in many miles of pipe 
lines. ‘These reduced capacities in 
a fast-growing community indicate 
a serious need of replacement of 
much of the distribution system or 
else a restoration of the pipe lines 
to full flow capacity. 

As treated water was fed into the 
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ibution system, the tubercula- 
eradually “melted” out owing 
he changed water condition. 
lization by use of chlorine was 
ied in strengths as high as pos- 
without being objectionable 
lomestic consumers. ‘This ended 
algae growths the presence of 
ich with the iron rusts formed 
ercles, while the small amount 
calcium carbonate which was per- 
mitted to be carried over in the 
ater from the treatment plant to 
distribution system partly re- 
ied with the ferrous compounds 
io break them down gradually, fol- 
lowing which the suspended lime- 
stone slowly deposited on the pipe 
shell, building up a thin “white- 
wash” coating. In time that depo- 
sition was prevented by cutting off 
the supply of calcium carbonate in 
the treated water supply. 
“After-depositing,” as it is called, 


which results from the lime-soften- 
ing process, for years was the curse 
of this cheapest method of water 
softening. Not until some wise 
water-works chemist stumbled upon 
the idea of applying a minute 
amount of acid to the lime-softened 
water, was that method of softening 
really satisfactory. 

As carbon dioxide is harmless 
and the most inexpensive of the 
mild acids, its use as the reagent on 
the non - precipitated calcium car- 
bonate is now practically universal 
in water-works softening plants 
which use lime as the softening me- 
dium. 

So in the case of Beverly Hills, 
when the mains had been neatly 
lime-coated, carbon dioxide gas was 
applied to the treated water to stop 
further “‘after - depositing.” The 
amount applied can regulate the 
build-up or the re-dissolving in case 
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the deposit gets too thick. 


Application in Other Cities 


Water systems without softening 
and filtration plants can restore 
their mains to original flow capac- 
ity by a modified procedure which 
would necessitate means of condi- 
tioning and maintaining the water 
supply to a chemical state wherein 
the water is both non-corrosive and 
sterile against organic growths on 
the inside of the pipe lines. The 
facilities for so doing are: chemical 
feed equipment, mixing basin of 
moderate retention capacity, and 
proper laboratory control to deter- 
mine the best methods and chemi- 
cal proportioning. The cost of 
these facilities is modest in com- 
parison with the savings in replace- 
ments with larger-capacity mains 
and in pumping costs. 


The Trailer—Business Builder and Civie Problem 


Sidelights of Industry, the bulletin 
of the American Petroleum Institute, 
in its June 25 issue, discussing “Busi- 
ness Builders,” says: 


“Depression-proof business builders are 
the ‘tin can tourists’ who boosted Amer- 
ica’s trailer population almost into the 
six-digit class in 1938 and sent a steady 
stream of dollars into the cash drawers of 
business in every section of the country. 
Their numbers will far exceed a million 
in 1939, according to late reports. 

“*Trailing’ is a unique branch of the 
tourist business, for it experienced its 
greatest growth during the depression 
years. Early in 1937 there were about 
150,000 coach trailers. By the end of 1938, 
nearly 300,000 trailers were rolling over 
the highways. More than half of them 
were built by regular manfacturers. Home- 
built jobs accounted for the balance. 
\veraging three persons to each trailer, 
modern nomads number around 850,000. 

“Growing appreciation of the value of 
trailer dollars can be seen in the improved 
facilities provided for trailer use. Out- 
standing are the Tampa, Florida, camp- 
ing grounds, and Trailertown, built for 
visitors to the New York World’s Fair.” 


This growth of the “tin-can tourists” 
business suggests renewed consideration 
by municipal officials and planning 
commissions of the problem of regulat- 
ing house trailers and camps. One 
major aspect of the situation is that 
public and private camps in which 
trailers may park are, for the most 
part, inadequately equipped with 
plumbing and electricity. This has in- 
creased a need for more stringent reg- 
ulation and control, and many cities 
are responding by tightening their local 
ordinances. In this connection the 


American Society of Planning Officials 
reports: 

“Among the many cities which have en 
acted new trailer ordinances this year are 
Dayton, Ohio, New York City, White 
Plains, N. Y., Tulsa, Cincinnati, Memphis 
and Arlington County (Washington, D. ¢ 
suburb) Va. Under these ordinances 
trailer operators must comply with health 
and sanitary regulations and, in many 
cases, with zoning laws. In some instances 
the time a trailer may stay in a City is 
limited. 

“Dayton’s comprehensive trailer ordi 
nance was passed in February. ‘Trailers 
must be parked in restricted zones and 
must comply with city health and sanitary 
restrictions, and refuse- and sewage-dis 
posal requirements. Trailers may not stay 
in the city for longer than one month 
except in certain specified areas. 

“The New York City and White Plains 
ordinances were enacted in anticipation 
of World’s Fair trailer visitors. The New 
York City law, an amendment to the ad 
ministrative code, requires full compliance 
with the sanitary code and makes it un 
lawful to park a trailer on a vacant lot 
unless written permission from the owner 
or manager is obtained. 

“White Plains’ law is designed to pre 
vent encroachment of trailer camps on 
residential districts. In a recent case in 
which a property owner rented trailer 
space in his front yard, thereby violating 
a zoning statute, White Plains officials 
ordered the owner to remove the trailer 
or pay a fine. City officials said that a 
trailer camp could not be considered an 
accessory use in a residential district, and 
that it was contrary to the purpose and 
spirit of the zoning ordinance. 

“Sauk City, Wis., prohibits the parking 
of trailers within the city for more than 20 
days without a permit, which will be 
issued only after the trailer has been con 
nected with sewer, water and electrical 
systems, and the owner has complied with 


the city’s sanitary code.” 

Ihe Massachusetts State Planning 
Board has made a special study of the 
trailer problem in that state. The re- 
port analyzes the situation: 

“Does the state, or do the cities and 
towns therein, wish to encourage trailer 
ites because of their potential business 
and advertising advantages, and make 
provision for an orderly and convenient 
operation of facilities? Or shall this in 
flux of visitors be discouraged because of 
the possible resultant congestion of trafhc 
arteries and added costs of community 
services?” 

The report concludes: 

. a steady flow of trailerites is to be 
expected and encouraged and their visits 
should be made a source of pleasure and 
profit to all concerned. It is recom 
mended that Massachusetts be prepared 
to stem any possibility of ‘trailerite slum’ 
growths and yet not stifle the healthy de 
velopment of trailer homes, which, after 
all, affords one step towards a partial 
solution of the low-cost housing problem.” 

The report recommends that Massa- 
chusetts should provide in advance for 
a possible influx of these houses-on 
wheels, by the enactment of regulatory 
sanitary, housing and health legisla- 
tion, and by the construction of prop- 
erly controlled and equipped trailer 
camps. See page 111 for listing of this 
publication. 

Eprrortat Notre The recommendations of 
the National Fire Protection Association's Com 
mittee on City Planning and Zoning as to 
regulating house trailers and camps were pub- 
lished in THe American Crry for August, 1998. 
At the Association's annual meeting in May, 
1949, some minor changes were adopted in 
these recommended regulations H. C. Klein 
is Chairman of the Committee, with offices at 
go John Street, New York See also p. 107 
regarding regulation in Detroit 
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oin’ to Blazes in Small Towns 


N some municipalities police de 

partments receive the fire calls 

and transmit the alarms. In 
many cases the police officer will 
only send out one piece of appa- 
ratus. When it arrives, the fire 
may be such that additional help 
is required and it is necessary to 
transmit a box alarm. 

If your municipality has a part 
paid fire department, have the calls 
received and transmitted at fire 
headquarters, where the man on 
duty knows what to send. 


Make an Adequate Response 
toa Call 


Calls for refrigerator leaks should 
be carefully handled. Sending one 
man in a pleasure car is bad prac 
tice. Refrigerator leaks are danger- 
ous, and a well-trained company 
should answer the call. If the de- 
partment has no emergency or res- 
cue squad, an engine and a truck 
should respond to a call from 
an apartment house or business es- 
tablishment. If at night, tenants 
have to be aroused and removed 
from the building, and it may be 
necessary to use an inhalator. A 
call to a one-family dwelling can 
be answered by a truck company. 
The place, if entered by men wear- 
ing gas masks, must be thoroughly 
ventilated. 

\ number of calls are received by 
fire departments because of an un- 
usual amount of smoke in cellar or 
building. Here again, small de- 
partments make a bad mistake 
when instead of transmitting an 
alarm, they send one or two men 
to investigate. Only recently a city 
department lost two men at a small 
cellar fire, because of failure to 
wear gas masks. Smoke may con 
tain a number of poisonous gases. 
Don't gamble; transmit an alarm 
for unusual smoke. 


Send Apparatus 


Have apparatus and equipment 
on hand ready to use if needed. 


By Henry F. Bucnnorz 
Milburn, N. J., Fire Department 


Protect your men and property. If 
all the apparatus is not required 
after the situation has been sized 
up, some can be sent back to their 
respective quarters. Why be atraid 
to send apparatus? ‘Laxpayers pay 
for this protection and should re- 
ceive it. Apparatus and equip- 
ment are of no avail in quarters. 

\ telephone alarm received from 
an excited person reporting trouble 
and then asking not to send appa- 
ratus should always be answered by 
a first-alarm assignment. People 
often fail to realize that the first 
few minutes are the most important 
to a fire department. In depart- 
ments where the driver is the only 
paid man and other members of 
the company are call men, it is best 
to wait for enough men to handle 
the apparatus when it arrives at 
the fire. 

Municipalities should endeavor 
to provide one full-paid company. 


This company would respond 
mediately, and other apparatus an- 
swering the alarm could be manned 
by paid and call men. 

Consolidation of apparatus in 
one station has proved in a great 
many cases to be of no value. As 
was said in this magazine some 
time ago, “Coming out of this sta 
tion, the apparatus must turn 
either to the left or to the right, in 
either event giving the resemblance 
of a parade, and if one of the for. 
ward pieces should break down, the 
following pieces stand the chance 
of being blocked.” Stations should 
be placed in different sections of 
the town so that all buildings and 
property come within the 114-mile 
zone from the fire station. This 
will give the taxpayer proper pro- 
tection, according to the National 
Board of Fire Underwriters—and 
consequently a lower fire insurance 
rate. 


Kentucky County Debt Act 
Sustained 


ge in 1938 the General Assembly 
of Kentucky passed legislation 
strengthening the County Budget Act and 
providing machinery whereby the state 
local finance officer (the Commissioner of 
Revenue or his appointee) , with the col- 
laboration and approval of an ex officio 
county debt commission, might directly 
assist counties in planning their long- 
term financing or refinancing programs. 

Pursuant to this legislation, the local 
finance officer assisted certain counties in 
negotiating funding plans for the han- 
dling of certain judgments and other in- 
debtedness; and, incident to approval of 
these plans, certain taxpayers and local 
officials attacked the constitutionality of 
the statute. The principal objections, as 
stated by the Court in its opinion, were 
formulated in the following questions: 

1. Does the 2 per cent limitation in Sec 
tion 158 apply where a proposed bond issue is 
to fund a debt which is in the form of a 
judgment, and which judgment has _ never 
been appealed, and where the appeal from such 
judgment is now barred by the statutes of 
limitation? 

2. Is the Act unconstitutional because it 
forbids the county to incur an indebtedness 
in excess of V2 of 1 per cent of the taxable 
property without the approval of the County 
Debt Commission, when Section 158 permits a 


county to incur an indebtedness not exceed- 
ing 2 per cent of its taxable property? 

3- Has the Legislature usurped the powers 
of the fiscal court and thereby contravened 
Section 144 of the constitution? 

4. Is the notice to the county judge of the 
hearing sufficient notice to the taxpayers of 
the county? 

5s Does the Act give the county debt com 
mission judicial powers when it allows it to 
pass upon the validity of bond issues, and in 
providing its findings of fact shall be final if 
supported by any substantial evidence, and in 
providing where there is no appeal, the de 
cision of the Commission shall be “‘res ad 
judicata”? 

Although the Circuit Court which orig 
inally tried the case had found the statute 
completely unconstitutional and_ invalid, 
the Court of Appeals, the Supreme Court 
of Kentucky, reversed the Circuit Court 
on every count, and held that the statute 
was entirely constitutional in all of these 
several respects. It is gratifying to friends 
of good government that the Court inci 
dentally showed clearly its approval of the 
admirable policy of state technical as 
sistance to localities involved in the legis 
lation. In connection with this case the 
entire Court sat, and the opinion by Judge 
Sims was unanimously approved. 

James W. Martin, 
University of Kentucky 
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Repairing City Refuse Trucks 


(Continued from page 48) 


the truck is washed and the 
wiped down with chamois. 
] truck is then rolled ahead io 
' second pit, which has a clear 
space of g feet between it and the 
frst, and the truck is given the 
»roper lubrication in accordance 
with the chart. 


Paint Shop.—An air spray gun is 
used for painting bodies and other 
objects. Aluminum paint is used 
on can-collection trucks, and black 
enamel on garbage truck bodies 
and chassis. Older laborers who 
may have been injured and are not 
eligible for pension are used in this 
shop because the labor is light. 


The Trucks Themselves 


In the yard each truck has its own 
stall. As it is driven in in the after- 
noon it is taken to the gas atten- 
dant, and the tank is filled so that it 
is ready for work the first thing in 
the morning. During the night a 
man in the yard checks the tires and 
replenishes the oil as needed, and 
adds water to the radiator when re- 
quired. If the truck is due for its 
lubrication service that night, a 
man from the lubrication shed gets 
it and returns it when the service 1s 
complete. 

There has been a constant pro- 
gram in Los Angeles to improve the 
types of collection bodies for the 
garbage trucks for the particular 
conditions under which they are 
used in Los Angeles. This has led 
to a constant re-designing of the 
bodies and prompt junking and 
sale of obsolete types. The pres- 
ent standard is a body built of 12- 
gage metal 144 inches long, 84 
inches wide, with the sides 20 
inches high. The sides have lifting 
bails welded on so that the bodies 
may be lifted quickly at the trans- 
fer stations by an electric crane. 
Down the center of each body is a 
partition the same height as the 
sides, with the top rolled over for 
stiffening. These aid greatly in im- 
proving the strength of the entire 
bedy under its unusual handling 
conditions. The bodies are not 
fastened to the chassis but merely 
rest on them with a bumper of old 
fire hose on the 1-inch wood sill to 


absorb the shock when they are re- 
placed by the crane and while trav- 
eling to and from collection routes. 
Lugs on the bottom prevent the 
bodies from sliding back or lat- 
erally. 

Each truck is equipped with a 
portable folding step which may 
be.placed on either side of the 
truck and forward or aft. Collec- 
tions are made on the left side of 
the street as required on residence 
streets, under great care in opera- 
tion, but the trucks always double 
back when operating on business 
streets so as to collect on the right 
side. 

Each truck has a wire screen at 
the back of the cab window to pro- 
tect it when the body is being re- 
moved or replaced by the crane. 
The loads are covered with canvas 
as soon as completed. The capac- 
ity of the old heavy trucks was 614 
cubic yards, and the newer Ford 
and Chevrolet trucks carry 634 
yards with the much lighter bodies 
in use. 

Diagonal stripes of black and 
white are painted on the ends of all 
the tanks, and in addition those 
which operate at night have red re- 
fiectors. The ends of the truck 
bodies are sloping and rather sharp, 
and several accidents in which other 
vehicles ran into them made the en- 
gineers decide to put false ends on 
all trucks. The truck bodies are de- 
signed to use standard sheets with- 
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out waste, and great economy has 
been effected by letting the con 
tracts for the construction of new 
bodies in the off season. 


What Has Been Saved 


in Repair Costs 


Repair costs to equipment since 
1933 have shown an actual decline 
of 27.1 per cent in spite of an in- 
crease of 24.2 per cent in wages for 
machinists. Wages are the major 
item in repairs for equipment. A 
saving has been made by having 
all crank-case oil reclaimed under 
contract with the Bureau of Power 
and Light. 


According to H. P. Cortelyou, 
Deputy Engineer in charge of ref 
use collection, if the methods of col 
lection used in 1933 were still in 
use, the Division would require 58 
per cent more personnel, or an in 
crease of $412,000 annually for 
wages. Further, if the 
trucks and bodies and repair meth- 


types of 


ods were the same now as in 1933, 
the operating cost, including de 
preciation at 70,000 miles, would 
be 10.27 cents per mile instead of 
the present 6.12 cents, and annual 
truck costs would be $84,000 higher. 
This speaks its own piece in favor 
of preventive maintenance in City 
equipment, and for the selection 
and design of equipment to fit the 
particular service in which it is to 
be placed. J. R. Taylor is Super 
intendent of Refuse Collection in 
Los Angeles, and Lloyd Aldrich 1s 
City Engineer. 


r. R. K.—-944 


One of the Latest Model Garbage Trucks 


Welded Bails for Removing the Body, 


Used by Los Angeles, Calif., Show the 
Portable Folding Ste pp, and the Diagonal 


Warning Stripes at the Back 
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Division of State and Local Government 


Designated by Director of the Census 


HE Division of the Bureau of the 
Census which compiles and pub- 
lishes data on state and local 
government finances and activities has 
been appropriately renamed the Divi- 
sion of State and Local Government, 
effective July 1, 1939, according to an 
announcement made by Director Wil- 
liam L. Austin of the Bureau of the 
Census, Department of Commerce. 
Changes in the names previously 
used for the Division and its ofhcers 
have occurred informally from time to 
time as the scope of the Division's work 
has changed The Division was sep 
arately organized in 1912 as the “Divi- 
sion of Statistics of Cities,” in charge of 
a “Chief Statistician for Finance and 
Municipal Statistics.” Later names 
have included “Financial Statistics of 


Cities,” “Financial Statistics of States 
and Cities,” “Statistics of States and 
Cities.” and “States and Cities.” The 


new designation, “Division of State and 
Local Government,” indicates the pres 
ent scope of the statistical duties of the 
Division, and is comparable to names 
of other Census units, such as Division 
of Population, Division of Manutfac- 
tures, Division of Agriculture, etc. 

The decennial canvass, now called 
“Financial Statistics of State and Local 
Governments,” originated in 1850, with 
the report on “Social Statistics.” In 
1880, two separate decennial reports in 
this field were authorized, viz., “Wealth, 
Debt, and Taxation,” and “Social Sta- 
tistics of Cities.” The last of these de- 
cennial canvasses was in 1932, and 
plans are now being made for the 1942 
survey, which will cover the more than 
180,000 units of government in the 
United States. The Bureau of the 
Census was authorized, upon the crea- 
tion of the Department of Commerce 
and Labor in 1903, to continue the an- 
nual “Statistics of Cities Having a Pop- 
ulation of Over 30,000," which has 
been compiled by the Bureau of Labor 
since 1898. Since 1932, this city series 
has been confined to financial statistics 
and has covered only cities having over 
100,000 population, but a restitution to 
its former coverage is expected to be 
authorized shortly. Financial data for 
counties including within their bound- 
aries a city of over 300,000 population 
have been compiled since 1907. An- 
nual “Financial Statistics of States” 
were added to the Division’s work in 
1915, and after a temporary elimina- 
tion in 1983 were restored beginning 
with 1937 reports. 

Illustrative of the other types of in- 


formation compiled at present by the 
Division are data on public employ- 
ment and payrolls of states, cities, and 
counties; summaries of state tax legis- 
lation; and propositions voted upon in 
state and city elections. A Municipal 
Reference Service has been established 


to maintain state and local governm nt 
documents and other sources of goy: rn. 
mental information for the Division, 
and to answer inquiries in this field by 
correspondence or by the loan of docu- 
mentary material to Federal, state, and 
municipal officials and researchers 


Underground Structures 


(Continued from page 55) 


ning of the year as to contemplated 
construction. ‘The charter provides 
that three times the value of paving 
repairs may be charged for cuts 
during the first year of installation, 
two times the value for the second 
year, and normal cost thereafter. 


Summary 

This subject is of so general a 
nature that no specific plan applic- 
able to all conditions can be laid 
down in the field in design. There 
are certain generalizations, how- 
ever, which are applicable to design. 
Past procedures, without central- 


ized control of planning, that have 
led to chaotic underground condi- 
tions, can be remedied by establish- 
ing a centralized agency to deal 
with underground conditions as 
they exist, and may exist in the 
future, to the best of that agency's 
ability, and the agency must main- 
tain control of the carrying-out otf 
its direction. Furthermore, the de- 
velopment of an underground map 
of street conditions is a necessary 
point of beginning in the problem 
of allocating space for underground 
structures. 


ACKNOWLEDGMENT.—From a paper presented 
at the Public Works Congress, New York City. 


Hollywood, Fla., Water Works 


(Continued from page 43) 


immediate reduction of fire-insur- 
ance rates in some sections by about 
10 per cent. Another result, which 
had not been anticipated in its en- 
lirety, was a reduction of water 
pumped of about 15 per cent, due 
to stoppages of distribution leaks. 
The income from the sale of water 
has increased about 10 per cent, 
which has been accompanied by in- 


creased good-will on the part of 
consumers because of the uniform 
pressure and greatly improved qual- 
ity of the water. The reconstructed 
plant has been in full operation for 
about seven months, and there is 
no doubt that the use of sea water 
for regenerating zeolite softeners is 
a success as practiced at Hollywood, 
Fla. 


Dearborn Subdivision 


(Continued from page 36) 


have a minimum width of 50 feet at 
the building line and an average 
depth of 120 feet. The restrictions 
of the tract provide for a close con- 
trol by the Foundation of the archi- 
tectural treatment of the entire de- 
velopment, in order that the types 
of homes and locations of buildings 


may conform to the general layout 
and topography of the area of the 
subdivision. 

The Ford Foundation was organ- 
ized in 1936 as a non-profit, public 
welfare corporation, for scientific, 
educational and charitable pur- 
poses. 
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Forward Steps 


Reported by Municipal Officials, Chamber of Commerce Executives, and Others 


Reaver Dam’s Hard-Won 
Parking Area 


BEAVER Dam, Wis.—As a result of 
several years of hard work on the part 
the City Planning Commission, 
ch was created by the Mayor fol- 
lowing a Chamber of Commerce meet- 
ing held the latter, part of 1929, Beaver 
Dam has a spacious downtown parking 
area, located just off the two main 
business streets of the city. It is three 
blocks long, and is divided into two 
parts by a railroad trestle. 

The original purchase of land was 
made from the old Woolen Mills. At 
first there was no money available for 
this project, so to make a start four 
owners of property 
joining the area bought certain small 
bits of land just back of their stores, 
at rather high prices, and this money 
was used to get the project under way. 

With WPA aid, the course of the 
river was changed, it was dredged out, 
and a large retaining wall was put in 
on both sides as far as the railroad 
trestle. At this point the money gave 
out, but the Mayor provided city funds 
with which to finish the wall from the 


immediately ad- 


trestle to the lower end of the area. 
That spring all the débris collected in 
the annual spring clean-up was used to 
fill in the marsh, and the good earth 
which had been dredged from the 
river was thrown over on this débris 
to cover it. 

One of the former local factory own- 
ers hired a prominent Green Lake, 
Wis., landscape architect to landscape 
the space, and paid the entire cost of 
these services as well as of the material 
used. 
manufacturer also donated $1,000 in 
cash. 


This citizen and another local 


Grass was sown along one side of the 
river, with the idea of inviting the 
farmers to eat their lunches there and 
allow their children to rest or play in 
the shade. The very pretty modern 
comfort station came two years later 
Poplar trees were used as a screen for 
all unsightly back yards adjoining the 
area, and all the way down to the 
lower end of the area along both sides 
of the river as well. The new water 
tower is located in this area. Most of 
the work has been completed during 
the past two years, and improvement is 


(The views on this page were taken 
before and after the improvements.) 
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Reptile Garden in the 


carried on each year. 

The significant thing is that this 
beautiful parking area was finally fin 
ished after having been fought bitterly 
by the Mayor, the Council, and mer- 
chants whose stores do not adjoin the 
area, from the very moment it was 
started until it was completed. One 
mayor claimed that it was the worst 
deal the city had ever made. The 
Planning Commission was criticized for 
using space for grass which might have 
been utilized for parking; and there 
were numerous other obstacles. How- 
ever, | believe everyone now agrees 
that we have a parking area which 
many larger cities would be proud to 
own 


Beutan M. Croucu, 


Secretary, Chamber of Commerce 


Former Race-Track Be- 
comes ( ‘ircular Boulevard 


Corona, Catir.—When this community 
ended its annual three-day Spring Fiesta 
May 7 with the dedication of a new land 
ing field, the final step in the progression 


qu ATR BASE PHOTOGRAPHIC LABORATORY 


Corona, Calif., the City That Was Built in and Around 


Mohawk Zoo, Tulsa, Okla. 


from horse to automobile to airplane was 
taken by the city that was built in and 
around a race track. 

Ihe pioneer Early Californians whose 
ranches covered the alluvial fan that ts 
now Corona loved horses, and laid out 
the three-mile circular track fog friendly 
brushes among neighbors. Then came 
the automobile. The track, with few 
changes, became a popular setting for the 
road races of the period from 1913 to 
1916. Many famous old-time drivers 
roared ‘round and ‘round for a hundred 
laps or more. The first race, in 1913, at- 
tracted 60,000 spectators, and the aver- 
age speed, incidentally, was only 75 miles 
an hour. 

For a few short years the races held the 
center of the stage at Corona, but all the 
time the city, which had incor- 
porated in 1906, was growing up. By 1916, 
when “Wild Bob” Burman blew a tire in 
the 97th lap, killing his mechanic and a 
track guard, the city had been built up 
to a point where continuance of the 
races was hazardous and the process ot 
transforming the track into a wide circular 
boulevard was begun. 

Today the “perfect circle” is an attrac- 
tive avenue surrounding the business dis 
trict and lined by homes. Corona’s pop 


ulation has climbed to 8,300. The , 
is credited with being the lemon ca; (4) 
of the citrus belt, and has a $i.500 wo, 
annual payroll. The Chamber of (©. 
merce speaks proudly of the “far, 5 
three-mile circular boulevard, bor 
now by stately mansions and deep s!}) Je 
of mature trees and paying perp 
tribute to the vision of pioneer plann 
The race-track days are slipping ) 
history, but the “perfect circle” rem: (ns 
indelibly outlined on the city’s map. 
C. K. PRIES! 
Balboa, Ca 


The Reptile Garden 


in Tulsa’s Zoo 


Tursa, Oxra.—This reptile garden 
housing 50 snakes, 12 alligators and i 
turtles at Tulsa's Mohawk zoo, is the 
only one of its kind in the United States 
says Zoo Director Hugh Davis. 

The total cost of the project, just com 
pleted, by WPA, was $10,481.71, includ 
ing only $1,000 in materials as the City 
Park Department's expenditure. The 
garden was built of rock which was 
hauled five miles to the park, and is sur- 
rounded by a metal fence. 

The snake haven was built at a cost 
of slightly more than $135 per reptile, 
not bad for a creature that started life in 
a hole in the ground. 

THEODORE A. EDIGER. 


The Prospective 
“Venice of America” 


SAN ANTONIO, TEXxAs.—Plans to convert 
San Antonio into the “Venice of America” 
are rapidly nearing completion, according 
to Jack White, chairman of the property 
owner's advisory board on beautification 
of the San Antonio River. The river, 
which winds through the heart of San 
Antonio’s business district, will be con 
verted into a playground for residents of 
the city and visitors, with funds from a 
$75.000 bond issue, augmented by WPA 
funds and labor to make a total of some 


300,000. 


a Race-Track 


\, 


THE AMERICAN 


bond issue, which will place a 
on property within two blocks 
e river, Was passed on October 25, 
with but one dissenting vote. As 
as city engineers approve the plans, 
authorities are expected to make 
available for the project. 
constructing walks, stairways and 
planting vines, flowers and shrubs 


~ 


ding fountains, an outdoor theater 
boat landings—the river will be con- 
ted into a beautiful “street.” Then 
come the boats, the flower vendors, 
musicians. And there will be in the 
dow of the city’s skyscrapers a beauty- 
ot and a playground where residents and 
visitors will delight to linger. 

Beautification of the San Antonio River 
is a project that was discussed for many 
years. It was long ago agreed by clubs, 
firms and individuals that something 
should be done to capitalize on the river, 
yet no one did anything about it. But 
during the annual San Jacinto Fiesta Week 
celebration in the spring of 1936, the 
Plaza Hotel, operated by Mr. White, 
planned and carried out a Venetian Night 
carnival beside the hotel, to show San 
Antonio what could be done with the 
river. The festival brought the city 
nation-wide publicity in newspapers, 
magazines and news reels, and it was felt 
that, after this demonstration, some group 
would undertake the beautification plan. 
But still no sponsorship appeared. 

And so, in January of last year, Mr. 
White decided that a project that meant 
so much to the city could no longer be 
neglected. He began calling on property 
owners whose land fronted on the river; 
he explained the plan to them and re- 
ceived their endorsement. 

With the creation of San Antonio Im- 
provement District No. 15 and the over- 
whelming success of the bond issue vote, 
the way is cleared to convert the meander 
ing stream through the downtown section 
into a street that will make San Antonio 
famous as “the city where you shop from 
gondolas.” 

The advisory board is giving particular 
thought to encouraging property owners 
to beautify the buildings fronting the 
river, with the thought that these back 
entrances will be changed into beautiful 
front entrances, more attractive than those 


- 


w 


Excavating the San Antonio River and Preparing a Retaining Wall Back of the City 
Water Works, in the WPA Beautification Project 


facing the street. There will be shops, 
cafés, a flower market and other busi- 
nesses appealing to the tourist, so that 
shopping from a gondola will become a 
reality. 

Plans call for beautifying the river from 
the Municipal Auditorium to the Plaza 
Hotel, a distance of 114 miles. An out 
door theater with the stage on one side 
of the river and seats for the audience 
on the other will permit the use of water 
curtains. The river banks will be ter 
raced and sodded. 
shrubs which, owing to favorable climatic 
conditions in San Antonio, thrive the year 
around, will be planted. Electrically 
lighted fountains will be built. To make 
this playground easily accessible, stairways 


Flowers, vines and 


will be built from each bridge in the 
downtown area to the water level. 
C. K. QUIN, 
Former Mayor 


A Dismal Swamp 
Becomes a Park 


Baton Rouce, La.—For years the “old 
Perkins swamp,” adjoining the Louisiana 
State University campus in Baton Rouge 


and the city park lake, had been an eye- 


sore, a breeding place for mosquitoes, and 
a detriment to the economic value of the 
area adjoining. Recently, with the aid 
of WPA funds, the trees and the under 
brush of the old swamp have been cut 
away, the area filled with water, and the 
whole pernicious section has been con 
verted into an attractive 285-acre park 
lake encircled by lake-shore 
drives, and offering facilities for fishing, 
Homes and resi 


shaded 


sailing and swimming. 

dential subdivisions are 

around the lake shore. 
Ihe completion of this improvement 


springing up 


marks the end of many years of planning 
by the University, the Baton Rouge Cham 
ber of Commerce and the East Baton 
Rouge Parish Police Board, all of which 
acted as co-sponsors for the project. Many 
interested private citizens also gave both 
time and property to the undertaking 
Ihe University, which owned go acres of 
the 285-acre tract of land covered by the 
swamp, deeded this property to the city, 
and the private citizens who owned the 
remainder did the same. 

The lake is divided into three sections 
connected together, and also connected 
with the older city park lake by under 
ground concrete flumes These maintain 
the water at equal levels and permit the 


Breaking Ground, San Antonio; Mayor C. K. Quin, Jack White, and Walter Napier, President, San Antonio Chamber of Commerce. 
At Right, Panoramic Sketch of the Open-Air Theater and Stage 
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Tue City of Jackson, Miss., is a typ- 661-hp. gasoline or 621/2-hp. Diesel engine, 
ical owner of Adams Heavy-Duty Motor will handle the heaviest of street work. For 
Graders. Their Diesel model does every smaller motor graders investigate the popu- 
conceivable kind of street and alley work— lar-priced Adams No. 302 with 451-hp. en- 
general maintenance, scarifying, new con- gine, or the low-priced Adams No. 20 with 
struction—and does it on only 11 gallons of 221,-hp. engine (pictured below). 
fuel per hour. Above, it is shown building 
a subgrade for paving on a WPA job. Says 
the Transportation Supt., ““We have another 
make of grader but like the Adams best be- 
cause it can do more work in the building of 
new streets.” 


Adams Heavy-Duty Motor Graders, with 


This No. 20 grades for the Town of Hamburg, N. Y., on 
only 5 gallons of fuel per 8-hour day. Low in price, 
economical to operate, any town can afford it. 


Gentlemen: Send me the name of your local representative 
Size, [] Small Motor Graders. AM 8-39 


During August we hope you will remember to mention THe AMERICAN City. 
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f fish from one body to another. 
h of the water varies from 4 to 
and is controlled by a concrete 
located on the College Town 
e elevation of the weir being 22.8 
f level. At one time many drain- 
us from the city emptied into 
mp, but with the completion of 
the ect, these nave all been re-routed 
tl , a new diversion canal built along 
wit e construction work at the lake. 
e-scale in proportion, the project 
d the removal of 1,000,000 feet of 
timber, mostly cypress; the pouring of 
cubic yards of concrete for bridges, 
flumes and spillways; 105,000 cubic yards 
of th excavation for canals, levees, and 
the Lake Shore Drive; and 4,700 cubic 
yards of gravel surfacing. 
JOHN J. MUNDINGER, 


Designer and Supervising Engineer of 
the Project. 


A View of the New Park 


Lake in Baton Rouge, La 


Modernizing Downtown Shopping Areas 


Large and Small Cities Plan to Conserve Property Values 


La GRANGE, ILL.—An aggressive fight 
against obsolescence in building de- 
signs in a business district is being un- 
dertaken by the La Grange Plan Com- 
mission. Observing that even the best 
maintenance could not prevent a 
building from becoming undesirable 
business property if its architecture 
was in disfavor, the Commission is en- 
deavoring to develop a harmonious 
plan for the entire business area based 
on architectural motifs that have stood 
the test of time. 

To obtain ideas to guide it in select- 
ing the best possible design, the Com- 
mission is offering a $100 cash prize 
for the best sketch submitted. The 
contest is open to all, and entries must 
be in the hands of the Commission 
by noon of November 1. After a win- 


ner has been selected, all plans will be 
used to work out the final plan. Then, 
whenever an application for a permit 
for remodeling or for new construc- 
tion is received, the Commission will 
point out to the applicant the advan- 
tages of adhering to the plan. 

La Grange is a village of 11,000. Its 
residential districts have given it the 
reputation of being the garden-spot of 
its area. For many years there has 
been a program in the community to 
maintain this reputation. Village of- 
ficials have a definite tree-planting 
program, with annual additions to the 
fine avenues of elm trees. 

The Garden Club has made several 
notable community plantings along 
the railroad right-of-way and around 
two depots, which give passers-by defi- 


SHOPPING CENTER OF LA GRANGE, ILL. 


nitely favorable impressions, and it is 
this commendable work which led the 
Plan Commission to consider the pos 
sibilities of a harmonious architectural 
plan for the business districts. 

“We are not striving for mere uni- 
formity—tenement districts often have 
uniformity. We are simply after a 
pleasing architectural style, and we do 
not expect to achieve our results in a 
year or two,” says E. J. F. Young, 
Chairman of the Commission “No 
We hope 


only to set the standards and point out 


coercion will be applied. 


the advantages of living up to these 
standards to everyone owning property 
in the business district.” 

ROBERT KINGERY, 


General Manager, Chicago Regional 
Planning Association 


There are many uglier main streets than this in American cities, but LaGrange sees possibilities for great improvement 
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KARPARK Announces 


ily 


PENNY-NICKEL METER! 


HIS new model possesses the “thoroughbred” 

qualities of all Karpark Meters. Those same qual- 
ities that met the original parking meter specifications 
for the District of Columbia, laid down by the U. S. 
Bureau of Standards. In addition to measuring a 
legal parking period (and ten minutes over-time) for 
the usual nickel, the P-N Meter accurately measures 
successive, fractional parking periods on the insertion P 
of one-cent coins. In all, there are 24 possible coin SR A R 
combination settings for variable time limits of 12 min- oF & 
utes to 2 hours. 


The new P-N Meter has only one coin slot—the 
motorist can’t put his coin in the wrong slot and 
he can't forget to turn the handle—there isn’t 
any—KARPARK is fully AUTOMATIC. 


The appearance of the Karpark P-N Meter is the same 
as the single coin (K-3) model. Raymond Loewy’s* 
original inspiration is still the finest example of park- 
ing meter design. Internally, the mechanism is com- 
pletely rustproof. All parts are either of stainless steel 
or heavy-gauge clock brass. And all Karpark Meters 
—exclusively—feature the dependable and rugged 
pendulum control escapement. 


=—— The KARPARK Corporation invites every city 
official who wishes to avoid “headaches” in 
solving parking meter problems, to write for 
detailed information. 


All KARPARK Meters are licensed under the 
patents of VEHICULAR PARKING LTD. 


1 MINUTES; 
Winans 


¥ naymond Loewy, renowned industrial designer, is Consultant 
for the Pennsylvania Railroad, The Studebaker Corporation, Inter- 
national Harvester Co., Panama R.R. Steamship Co., and many 
other leading industrial, transportation and utility corporations. 


THE 


KARPARK CORPORATION 


Me 420 LEXINGTON AVENUE, NEW YORK 


When you write for that catalog, kindly mention THe AMERICAN City. 
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Today Vacancies Are 
Not a Problem 
O Catir.—An_anti-depres- 
sio started in Downtown 
Oah {| seven years ago, to convert 
lial s in the form of old business 
rs into revenue-producing as- 
Pe is already brought architectural 
ifting” to thirty such buildings, 
ins nearing completion for the 
eling of two more struc- 
ul The modernization has 
been carried on in a thorough 
manner, the interiors as well 


as the exteriors having been 
treated to a new and stylish 
dress. Less than a half-dozen 
buildings of old - fashioned 
architecture remain standing 
in this business area of a score 
of square blocks. 

During the depressed busi- 
ness period, back in 1932, the 
Downtown 
Property Owners Association, 


members of the 


Inc., most of whose holdings 
were in the older business sec- 
tion of Oakland, were faced 
with the serious problem of 
holding their tenants or gain- 
ing new ones against the com- 
petition of newer buildings. 
Reduction of rents in these 
older structures meant little 
or nothing in attracting ten- 
ants. Owners of the newer 
buildings, feeling the pinch of 
the times, were offering ex- 
ceedingly low leases. In some 
instances rents were reduced 
to the point where the build- 
ing income did not even meet 
taxes. Something had to be 
done. 

What amounted to a coun- 
cil of war was held by the 
\ssociation and its members. 
\ choice of plans was obvi- 
ous—to replace the obsolete 
structures with new buildings, 
or to utilize the sturdy under- 
lying old construction and by 
1 program of alterations bring the 
buildings up to modern standards and 
pleasing appearance both inside and 
out The latter course seemed the 
more economically feasible, and an 
architect was retained by the Associa- 
tion on an annual basis to survey the 
structures in this area with this plan in 
mind. Financing plans were next dis- 
issed, and though this was a far more 
complicated problem than was first ap- 
parent, a schedule was worked out. 

This included a survey and selec- 
tion of buildings to be modernized; 
preparation by the architect of de- 
iiled plans and specifications on each 
uilding, with a color sketch of the 


structure as it would look when com 
pleted; itemized 
statement of costs by a reliable eon 


presentation of an 


tractor to the’ individual property 
owner: assemblying of an estimate of 
increase in revenue which the ownet 
might reasonably expect from his in 
vestment. In addition, the facilities of 
the Association were placed at the ser 
vice of the property owner in working 
out details of financing the moderniza- 


tion work. This entire service was fur- 


Before and after views of one of the 32 structures rebuilt during 
the modernization program carried -forward by the Downtown 
Property Owners Association, Inc., of Oakland. 

has brought increased rentals to property owners and rapidly 


growing business to the merchants in the area served 


nished to the property owner free ol 
charge, by the Association, which bore 
the cost of this part of the program. 
The first structure to undergo archi 
tectural plastic surgery had been va 
cant for more than a year, although 
situated on a busy corner in the heart 
Within thirty 


days it was shorn of its cupolas, gables, 


of this business section. 


old-fashioned gingerbread decorations, 
and other features definitely dating it 
in the nineties, and transformed into 
a modern tile-walled building of the 
latest design, with attractive modern 
show windows. But most important 
of all is the fact that before the work 
men had removed their scaffolding the 


Modernization 


building was rented 

This definite proot 
could be converted into an asset was 
followed by a steady stream of remod 
eling programs throughout the area 
As the work proceeded, new tenants 
came or old ones remained at increased 


rents. Equally 


important shoppers 


came to look at the renovated struc 
tures and remained to buy merchan 
dise offered for sale in them. 

\n important factor in the success 
ot this plan was the coopera 
tion extended by all forces 
Edward T. Foulkes, the archi 
tect, City Manager J. | 
ler, Chief Building Inspector 


Fk. U. Roussell and Fire Mar 


shal Fred Carlson all cooper 


Hass 


ated in solving many difficult 
problems that beset the Down 
town Property Owners Asso 
clation in carrying forward 
the project. 

Before the inception of the 
modernization program, this 
section of Oakland was threat 
ened with becoming an area 
of buildings most charitably 
described as elderly, rapidly 
filling with memories of past 
glories rather than with life 
producing tenants Today 
vacancies are not a problem. 
The buildings are filled with 
stores, and the stores are 
filled with shoppers. Just try 
to find a vacancy, is the chal 
lenge offered the curious. 


DUDLEY W. FROST 
Manager Downtown Prop 
erty Owners 
Inc 


Ideas for Outdoor 
Children’s Theaters 


Los ANGELES 


little theaters are being given 


Association 


playground 


unusual stage settings to 
fairyland illusions 
Outdoor chil 


drens’ theaters at eight play 


heighten 
this summer. 
grounds will be used by 
other city play centers in a dra 


matic schedule that will continue 
through the vacation period At one 
playground the little theater will rep 
resent an “Amazing Sprinkling Can,” 
10 feet high, through which the young 
thespians will make their entrances and 
exits. At others the theaters will rep 


resent, respectively, a Fairy Castle, a 


Magic Bird Cage, an Enchanted For 
est, a Strawberry Patch, and other 
motifs. The settings, designed by 


Robert T. Lee, art instructor at the 
University of California at Los Ange 
les, are to be used in plays that will be 
presented during the season by several 


hundred children. 
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LOS BANOS 
CALIFORNIA 


Says Mayor C. S. Taylor: 


“About one year ago we became interested in the possibilities of 
cleaning our streets with a power sweeper. We have about 24 miles 
of paved streets, all with concrete curb and gutter... and lined with 
various types of shade trees. 


Austin-Western 


ss operating cost, and the excellent Company Service giv’ 
Me broom has given particular satisfaction in the handling o 


economically solve its problem of maintaining safe clean streets. Large 
accumulations of dry leaves — heretofore a handicap to mechanical sweep- 
ing — won't upset your street cleaning schedule when a Leaf-Broom- 
Equipped Patrol Sweeper takes over your street sweeping job. Write for 
full details and low cost performance records in cities with paved street 
mileage and conditions similar to your own. THE AUSTIN-WESTERN 
ROAD MACHINERY CoO., Aurora, Illinois. 


Austin-Western 


Motor Graders 
Roll-A-Planes 
Rollers 

Snow Plows 


Low first cost combines with small upkeep charges and top 
sweeping mileage to enable any city—large or small —to 


Crushing and Motor Sweepers 5-Yard Tractor Scraper 
Screening Plants Shovels and Cranes -6-Yard Tractor Scraper 

Washing Plants Bituminous Distributors 8-Yard Tractor Scraper 

Blade Graders Elevating Graders 12-Yard Hydraulic Scrapé@t 


During August we hope you will remember to mention THe AMERICAN City. 
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KD otected” Highways Urged for Essex County, N. J. 


recent report by the Town 
nning Board of Montclair, 

J., on “Essex County's Rela- 
, Future State Highways Enter- 
ew York City from the West,” 
h of the “protected type” of high- 

urged for an important link 
o be constructed on Route 10. 
On this subject the report says: 

“Jt appears that the State Highway 
Department has carefully studied the 
effect of carrying a heavy volume of 
traffic through such a highly developed 
area as the Oranges and Newark, and 
has keenly in mind the need to protect 
adjacent land uses and values. In 
summary, it is understood that op- 
posed trafic would be separated by a 
planted strip to eliminate the danger 
of head-on collisions and minimize 
the effect of headlights; the central ex- 
press way would be made accessible to 
the main connecting thoroughfares at 
designed intervals in keeping with the 
latest practice; bordering land uses 
would be insulated from the central 
express way both by a planted strip 
on each side wherever possible of a 
width varying from go to 50 feet, and 
by bordering streets, to serve frontage 
of bordering uses. These bordering 
streets would be connected with the 
local street system; and, where possible, 
existing streets would be utilized to 
serve the function of bordering streets. 
Where no frontage need be served in 
this fashion, no bordering street would 
be provided. Cross streets between the 
designed intersections of the protected 
highway serving only neighborhood 
functions would be dead-ended at the 
highway right-of-way.” 

his report, submitted by the Mont- 
clair Board to the Joint Council of 
Municipal Planning Boards in Essex 
County, was endorsed by the Joint 
Council at its annual meeting in June. 


Credit for the ideas embodied in the 
sketch of typical sections, here repro- 
duced, is given to H. W. Giffin, Engi- 
neer of Surveys and Plans, State High- 
way Department of New Jersey. 

In a letter giving permission to THE 
\MERICAN Crty to reproduce the sketch 
of the proposed multi-lane super-high- 
way, Mr. Giffin writes: 


“This sketch illustrates a little further step 
in the development of the idea presented by 
the Montclair Planning Board. The idea, of 

irse, is not new, but its application to state 
highway design is something of a departure 
m the usual methods. These highways may 
e called protected highways and are to be 
Stinguished from freeways in that the front- 
e along the main road can be utilized in 
nection with the road with a minimum of 
nterference with main traffic. We shall be 
ry glad to get any reaction to these designs.” 


10° 30" to 30 36’ 
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Protected Type Highway Proposed for Essex County 


PROPOSED MULTI-LANE SUPER HIGHWAY 
N. J. Route 100—Perth Amboy to New York 


Multi-Lane Super Highway Proposed for New Jersey Route 100, by E. Donald Sterner, 
Commissioner, N. J. State Highway Department 


F carried out as planned, this su- 
per-highway will consist of twelve 
elevated lanes, six for high-speed 
trafic and six for slow traffic, di- 
vided in a _ series of three lanes 
each, separated by safety islands and 
flanked by a landscaped island with 


entrances at frequent intervals from 
the marginal local streets. The cen- 
ter island will be raised and planted 
with a hedge to break headlight glare. 
This super-highway will provide safety 
for over 100,000 cars a day and permit 


unlimited industrial development. 
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NEW 


THAT GENERATE) 


For small-community lighting, regular, stand-by or 
auxiliary power for municipal garages, airports, hospitals, 
schools — no other similar source of electric current com- 
bines the dependability, simplicity and economy of these 
new “Caterpillar” Diesel-Electric Sets. 

Completely self-contained and self-regulating, these 
compact plants are easy to locate in small space; easy to 
start and run; easy to maintain. Set consists of the care- 
fully built and performance-tested “Caterpillar” Diesel 
Engine, direct-connected through special cushioned 
coupling to quality-constructed “Caterpillar” Generator. 


Known the world over, this engine is free from frequent 


and delicate adjustments (absolutely none required on 


va 


fuel system). Under ordinary care, maintenance costs a 
trivial, repairs seldom, and long life certain. 

The “Caterpillar” Generator, of sturdy design, is ¢ 
the double-ball-bearing type, and is made for long trouble 
free service. Built-in regulation permits starting lary 
motors with only minor light fluctuations. No “gadgets, 
no complicated controls, no elaborate electrical install 
tion. A simple, low-cost set-up with power as readi\ 
available as water from a faucet! See any ‘Caterpillar’ 


dealer, or mail the convenient coupon. 
*Slightly more or less, depending on local price of Diesel fuel and average /oct: 


CATERPILLAR TRACTOR CO. ° PEORIA, ILLINOI 


The 34-15 (left)—supplied in 3-phase, 110, 220 or 440 volts at 15 kw. Als 
as single-phase 110/220 volt 3-wire type and 110, 220 or 440 volt 2-wire type # 
13 kw. The 44-20 (right)—supplied in 3-phase, 110, 220 or 440 volts at 20 b 


CATERPILLAR TRACTOR CO., Peoria, Illinois 


service. 


Nome. 


Please send further information on the new 44-20 a[- 


34-15 “Caterpillar” Dissel-Electric Sets for___ 


Official Capacity : 


City or Town 


1939—Part VI 


Covering Domestic and Industrial Meter Rates, 
Discounts and Penalties, Installation Charges. 
Fire Hydrant Rentals and Fire Sprinkler Costs 


Spencer, Mass. 


Present population. . : 6,573 
Population served..... 5.500 
Number of active services ute — 965 
meters. ...... 71 
Miles of water main.......... - 7 


Subject to a minimum rate of $1.00 for 
joo cu. ft. or less per quarter, the follow- 
ing water rates are charged to persons 
taking water from the Spencer Water De- 
partment: 

Per 1000 Cu. Ft. 
First 5,000 cu. ft. (or less) per quar. $ 20 
All over 10,000 cubic feet per quarter 05 

Bills for metered water are payable 
January 10, April 10, July 10 and October 
10. When a bill is not paid on or before 
the first day of the following month, the 
Water Registrar mails a written notice of 
its non-payment to the property owner or 
his agent. If the account is still unpaid 
after the expiration of ten days, the Water 
Commissioners turn off the water, and it 
remains turned off until the account is 
settled, together with a charge of $2.00 
for shutting off and turning on. 

All applications for the introduction of 
water to any premises, or for the exten- 
sion of any pipe for the conveyance of 
such water, must be in writing and must 
state fully the various uses to which the 
water will be applied. Taps for service 
connections are made by the town, and 
stop cocks and lead connections to iron 
pipe are furnished by it, the length of the 
lead connection being at the discretion of 
the Commissioners. All meters are fur- 
nished and set at the town’s expense. 

No hydrant rentals are charged the 
town, and private fire protection via auto- 
matic sprinkler systems has no charge. 

E. L. MARSDEN, 
Superintendent, Water Department. 


Greeley, Colo. 


Present population. ....... 14,705 
Population served.......... . 18,000 
Number of active services 3,663 
Miles of water main. ......... 54.9 


Flat rates are used largely in Greeley 
for residences, the charges being $8.50 for 
1 residence occupied by one family and 
having four rooms or less. The charge 
for each additional room is $1.20, and for 
one or more water-closets $2.50, and one 
or more bathtubs $.80. These are annual 
charges. Premises without service pipes, 
but using water from other premises, with 


permission of the owner, pay $7.60 per 


year. The meter rates are: 

First 10,000 gals $ 17 per 1,000 gals 

= 400,000 * 065 “ 
500,000 * 055 “* 


These rates carry a minimum charge 
of $1.35 per month, and the meters are 
read monthly. On each meter bill as 
well as on the flat rate bill 10% is for 
the maintenance and operation of the 
sewage-treatment plant. Where flat rates 
are paid, the sewer charge is $1.50 per 
year, which is also the minimum on 
meter bills. 

The meter rates for consumers outside 
the city limits are 2114 cents per 1,000 
gals. with a minimum charge of $1.70 per 
month. 

Applications for licenses to use water 
are issued at the office of the City Water 
Collector and require a statement of the 
name of the consumer, the premises, and 
the nature and extent of the appliances 
and fixtures. No tap connected to a ser- 
vice pipe may have an orifice greater than 
3”, and all taps are of brass with copper 
service pipe. The city furnishes at cost 
the service pipe, corporation cock, curb 
cock, stop-cock box, saddle for converse 
joints. From the stop cock to the prem- 
ises, the owner must provide his own pipe 
and plumbing. 

When the Superintendent is required to 
shut off the water from any premises for 
violation of the regulations, water is not 
turned on again until all arrears in water 
rates are paid and the sum of $1.00 for 
turning on the water is paid in full. 

All fire hydrants are installed and main- 
tained by the Water Department, for 
which the city pays on account of its use 
of water for fire protection and for sprin- 
kling streets and parks the sum of $30 
for each fire hydrant per year, paid out 
of the appropriation for the Fire Depart 
ment, and the sum of $750 paid out of the 
street fund for the use of water for sprin 
kling, and $1,500 from the parks fund 
for the use of water for sprinkling parks 

C. O. Bursiri 
City Water Collector 


Lodi, Calif. 


Present population 10,500 
Population served 10,395 
Number of active services 2,747 
meters 150 
hydrants 207 
Miles of water main 37 


$1 


‘ater Rates and Service Charges 


Water for dwellings, stores, offices and 
shops is still on a flat-rate service in Lodi, 
but should an applicant desire a water 
meter, he pays the cost, together with the 
cost of installation. If the city desires to 
meter a water service, the city bears the 
expense. Water supplied through meters 
is billed at the following rates 


Per 100 Cu. Ft 


First 50,000 cu. ft per month $ 05 
Next 200,000 * * * . 04 
Allover 250,000 * * * 035 


In addition, there is a monthly demand 
charge of 75¢ per meter rhe minimum 
monthly bill where a 5,” or smaller meter 
is installed, is $1.50; through a 1” meter, 
$2.00 per month; and for each 1%” in 
crease in size of meter over 1”, the mini 
mum charge is increased $1.00 per month; 
provided that when water service is used 
for standby or emergency service only, 
the minimum charges are multiplied by 
5. All larger consumers of water are 
served by meter. 

Bills tor water are due the first day of 
the month succeeding the month in which 
they are incurred, and those unpaid by 
the 10th of the month have a penalty of 
roc added. If unpaid by the zoth of the 
month, the service is discontinued after 
a written notice has been mailed or left 
at the address of the delinquent cus 
tomer. 

Applications for a new service or for 
changing or discontinuing water service 
are made at the office of the City Clerk 
on forms provided by the city A cash 
deposit of $3.00 to guarantee payment vf 
water bills is required, and on other than 
domestic services a deposit of not to ex 
ceed twice the average estimated monthly 
bills is required. If this estimate requires 
a deposit of over $100, the City Clerk may 
accept in lieu of such deposit a bond in 
double the amount of the estimate 

The cost of tapping water mains and 
of taking the water service to a point at 
the curb or to 1 ft. outside the property 
line in alleys is paid for by the owner ot 
the premises. Water taps are made on!y 
by duly authorized agents of the city, and 
the applicants must pay the following 


charges for taps 


4” water tap on 2” water main $6 00 


arger water main 7 50 

All other water taps are charged at the 
cost plus the cost of removing and replac 
ing any pavement that is necessary 


[here is no charge to the city for the 
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OOK through to the future a century hence, you men who are 


planning and constructing cast iron underground mains, and ole )e 
what can you be sure of! Just this: cities may be destroyed—mains cast iron 


abandoned or relocated—but there will be a hundred years or more 
of useful life in every length of cast iron pipe, whether it be pit PIPE 


cast or centrifugally cast by the Super-de Lavaud chill-free process. 


Centrifugally or pit cas: for 
water, gas, sewerage, drain. 
age and industrial service, 


U.S. PIPE & FOUNDRY (9, 


General Offices: Burlington, N. J, 
Foundries and Sales Offices throughout the U,< 
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ins on and maintenance of fire hy- rials and Iabor furnished to carry the ser- rate of $1.00 per hydrant per month 
; except that the Water Depart- vice to the curb, including the installa Charges for sprinkler heads for private 
sad kes a credit of $6.00 per year per tion of the water meter, are as follows: fire protection are 
} in the annual report. There is — 4 

rge for services or connection to 4” connection $4 00 per month 

tic fire sprinkler systems on pri- 25 00 ae 6.00 
Joun A. HENNING, The Board of City Commissioners, be i K are applicable only t¢ 
Superintendent of Public Works. ginning October 4, 1938, has charged a private fire-extinguishing — service to 
sewer tax providing for the operation, which no connections for other than fire 
Bellingham, Wash. interest charges and retirement of bonds protection purposes are allowed rhe 
+ noplation 37-950 incident to the construction and opera- is 
Por 42/500 tion of the city sewage-treatment plant. approved yw the 
r of ne There is a minimum charge of per Fire for 
house, and all sewage taxes are assessed tion against theft, leakage or waste of 
M water main. 145 water, If a distribution main of adequate 


Rates for metered water service in Bel- 
lingham are as follows: 


Minimum charge allowing 400 cu. ft.... $.75 
400 cu. ft. to 30,000 cu. ft .$.07 per 100 cu ft. 
30,000 cu. ft. amd up.......... 


\ll water bills are mailed monthly and 
must be paid by the end of the month 
following or a penalty of 25c¢ is added. 

The consumer pays for the installation 
of all services. A deposit of $18 is re- 
quired for a %4” tap, and $20 for a 1”. 
The city furnishes the meters up to 1” 
in size free of charge. Larger meters 
must be paid for by the consumer. 

Outside the city limits consumers pay 
for all meters, and the minimum rate is 
$1.25. 

No charge is made for either a shut-off 
or a turn-on. 

The city is charged $1.50 per month for 
the use of hydrants for fire protection, and 
no charges for automatic sprinklers for 
private use are in effect. 


Grorce A. Brock, 
Superintendent, Water Department. 


Cedartown, Ga. 


Present population... .... 10,000 
Population served....... 9,500 
Number of active services 1,400 
120 
Miles of water main........ 33 


Meters are read every 30 days, and 
the reader is required to notify the land- 
lord or tenant on his meter route when- 
ever he finds that the bill is above the 
average. In this way the good-will of 
the consumers is won. A record of such 
reports is made in case of later com- 
plaints. The water rates in Cedartown, 
which have been in effect since Decem- 
ber, 1929, are: 


First .$.20 per 100 cu. ft 


1 


The minimum charges, based on the 
size of the meter, are as follows: 


If water bills are not paid on or be- 
fore the 10th of the month, an extra 
charge of 50c is made, and water is cut 
off from such delinquents without notice. 

The rates charged for tapping the water 
mains and including the cost of all mate 


on the water bills and are payable month 
ly. The rates are: 


First 500 cu. ft 3.10 per 100 cu. ft 
30,000 * * oe 


J. E. RarnwatTer, 
Superintendent, Water Department. 


Stockton, Calif. 


Present population. ......... 60,000 
Population served.............. 55,000 
Number of active services. ...... 13,327 
13.694 
Miles of water main. ........ 72.5 


Different schedules of metered water 
rates for winter and summer months are 
in force in Stockton. For water con- 
sumed during January, February, March, 
October, November and December of each 
calendar year the rates are: 


Oto 2,700 cu. ft 


$ 186 per 100 cu. ft. 
2,700 * 6.700 


6,700 “ 40,000 074 « & 
40,000 66,600 “ 06s “ « « 


All over 66,600 * 


For water consumed in the months of 
April, May, June, July, August and Sep- 
tember they are: 


Oto 1,300 cu. ft 


$ 162g per 100 cu. ft 
1,300 * 2,700 * 14 @ “ 


2,700 6,700 * * 112 
6,700 40,000 * * .. 074 
40,000 * 66,600 * 068 ee 4 
All over 66,600 “ * 


A minimum charge of $1.00 per month 
is made on meters of 1” and under, and 
$.50 for each additional 14” on meters 
over 1” in size. 

Any person or corporation whose prem- 
ises are adjacent to the company’s dis- 
tributing mains can obtain service by 
signing an application on the regular 
form used by the company for the par- 
ticular class of service desired. The ap- 
plicant is required to make satisfactory 
establishment of credit, under which con- 
ditions a service is installed free of 
charge to the consumer. Where an ex 
tension of the company’s mains is neces- 
sary, Or a substantial investment is re- 
quired to supply a service, the applicant, 
upon application to the company, is in- 
formed as to the conditions under which 
service will be supplied. This usually 
means that the consumer has to advance 
the cost of a main extension in excess of 

50 ft. The deposit for the extension is 
returned to the consumer under various 
methods, depending upon the agreement. 


Water for fire hydrants, which are 
owned by the city, is charged for at the 


size to serve a private fire-extinguishing 
system in addition to all other normal 
service does not exist in the street or al 
ley adjacent to the premises to be served, 
then a service main from the nearest ex 
isting main of adequate capacity is in 
stalled at the expense of the applicant 

R. F. Brown, 


Manager, California Water Service Co., 
Stockton, Calif 


Charles City, lowa 


Present population 8.039 
Population served . 6.500 
Number of active service 1.900 
pi meters 1.877 
hydrants 198 
Miles of water main 4 


For water used during each three-month 
period, metered customers of the Charles 
City Water Department are charged as 
follows: 


First 9,000 gals. . $ 30 per 1,000 ga 
Next 15,000 * . 

16,000 * 20 

940000 * 15 

300,000 10 
Over 600,000 * 07 


A service charge of 10c is added to each 
bill every month, and no bill can be less 
than $1.20 per quarter, or 40c pet month 
A discount of 5°% is allowed if bills are 
paid within 10 days after being rendered 
but no discount is given on the minimum 
rate. 

\ standard charge of $1.50 is made for 
a permit for either the mains or inspec 
tion, and all new services must be in 
stalled by plumbers. 

Water is turned off without notice if 
bills are not paid -within go days after 
they become due. In the event that the 
water of any customer is cut off for viola 
tion of any of the provisions of the 
Charles City water ordinance, the water is 
not turned on again except by order of 
the City Clerk and the payment of the 
sum of $2.00 for the cutting-off and 
turning-on of the water. All users of 
water are required to keep service pipes 
and fixtures in good condition and to re- 
pair and protect them from frost at their 
own expense. Water is not turned on 
for any customer whose service pipes are 
out of repair or have improper fittings. 

No rentals are charged the city for 
either public or private fire hydrants, or 
for sprinkler heads privately installed. 

L. R. Hicur, 


Superintendent, Water Department, 
Charles City, lowa. 
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Nichols Herreshoff Sewage Sludge Incinerator 


Burning — properly controlled —is the 
most satisfactory, sanitary and efficient 
method of disposing of sewage sludge, 
arbage and refuse. It reduces to harm- 
om mineral ash everything which might 
be dangerous to health or become a pub- 
lic nuisance. 


Nichols Herreshoff Sewage Sludge In- 
cinerators are now providing positive, 
sanitary and efficient disposal of sewage 
sludge for communities with a total pop- 
ulation of over 2,100,000, by reducing 
to an odorless, sterile, inorganic, fine ash 


60 WALL TOWER 


THE AMERICAN CI -y 


FOR MUNICIPAL SANITATION AND EFFICIENC 


Nichols Decarie Basket Grate Refuse Incinerator 


over 1,400 tons of sewage sludge every 
twenty-four hours. 


Nichols Decarie Basket Grate Refuse 
Incinerators have been providing an easy, 
efficient and economical method of dis- 
posing of the garbage and refuse of large 
and small cities, all over the country, for 
the last forty years. 


If you have a sludge or refuse disposal 
problem a Nichols engineer will gladly 
assist you in arriving at a solution—and 
without obligation of any sort. 


|| RESEARCH CORP. 


NEW YORK, 


Why not remember to mention THe American Crty? 
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Kingsville, Texas 


t population . 10,000 
ation served 10,000 
er of active services : 2,000 
* hydrants.. 100 


of water main Unknown 


Within the city limits of Kingsville, 
omers are charged the following rates 
water used: 

3,000 gals $1 25 

7,000 “ 20 per 1,000 gals 
above 10,000 “ 


Outside the city limits the rates are: 


First 3,000 gals .. ... $2.00 
Next 7,000 “ * 


Deposits made with the application for 
water service also vary, as within the city 
limits customers pay $3.00, and outside 
$4.00. No charge is made for the instal 
lation of services. 

[here are no rental charges on fire hy- 
drants, nor for sprinkler heads for pri 
vate fire protection. 

F. D. Yeary, 
Water Works Superintendent, 
Kingsville, Texas 


Bozeman, Mont. 


Present population. . 8,000 
Population served 7,500 
Number of active services 2,000 
“ meters 500 
“ hydrants. . 191 
Miles of water main..... as 39 


Domestic and commercial meter rates 
for water consumed in Bozeman are as 
follows: 


First 500 cu. ft., or less..$1 00 

Next 1,300 “ “ palin 14 per 100 cu. ft 
= 1,700 * “ 

Allover 3,500 “ “ 


During June, July and August a special 
irrigation rate for lawns and gardens is in 
force. This is 314c per 100 cubic ft. for 
all over the normal domestic consump- 
tion during the non-irrigation months. 

The industrial meter rates for wate 
consumption are: 


Monthly Per 1,000 Cu. Ft 


First 3,000 cu. ft 30 
Next 1,000 * * 1 05 
x 1,000 * * 1 00 
5,000 “ 80 
> 20,000 * * 60 
70,000 * * 55 
2,900,000 * * 


All ever 3,000,000 


Also, the city has meter rental charges 
per vear as follows: 


nto 


On original installations the city puts 
water into a basement on an estimated 
charge, which is simply a deposit for 
which the consumer is given full credit 
on future water rentals until the amount 
of such deposit is exhausted, and which 
is required merely as a guarantee that 
water will be used after the service is in- 


stalled. This must be deposited with 
the application. For a residence located 
25 ft. from the front line of a lot; the de- 
posit is $35.50, on unpaved streets, a 
$5.00 additional charge being made on 
paved streets. On renewal installations 
the city bears the complete cost, and new 
or renewal services are maintained by 
the city from the water main to the con 
sumer’s basement without charge 
A hydrant rental of $10 each per year 
is made to the city 
L. S. THorpe, 
City Engineer, Bozeman, Mont 


Gafiney, S. C. 


Present population 6,827 
Population served 10,000 
Number of active services 2? 082 
“ meters 2,111 
hydrants. . 200 
Miles of water main 28 


Gaffney’s minimum charge for water 
is 0c per month, with an allowance of 
1,667 gals. given fo rthis rate. Rates for 
additional water used are 


Up to 7,500 gals $ 30 per 1,000 gals 
7,500 to 25,000 “ 
25,000 * 50,000 “ 225 


50,000 “100,000 * 2 
100,000 * 200,000 * 1 
200,000 “300,000 16 
300,000 “500,000 “ 1 
Allover 500,000 “ 1 

All water bills are net, and are due on 
the ist through the 10th of each month. 

There is no rental charged for fire hy- 
drants, nor for sprinkler connections tor 
private fire protection. 

L. V. GAFFNEY, 


Superintendent, Water and Light Plant, 
Gaffney, S. C. 


Willmar, Minn. 


Present population 7.000 
Population served Unknown 
Number of active services 1,504 
* meters 1,504 
hydrants 104 
Miles of water main : 16 


Rates for water used in Willmar are 


First 1,000 cu.ft. per quarter. $ 25 per 100 cu, ft 


Next 1000“ * * 20 


The minimum water rate is $3.00 per 
year. 

Water services are installed by plumbers 
and paid for by property owners. When 
taps are made and new services run, the 
water must be turned off at the curb, and 
not be turned on until the Water De 
partment has installed or inspected the 
meter installation, and under no circum 
stances are plumbers or others not in the 
Department's employ allowed to turn on 
water at unmetered services. In making 
a connection with the water mains, plumb 
ers are required to make the tap at an 
angle of 45° with the vertical, and the 
service pipe must be laid 6 ft. below the 
grade of the street at a point within 2 
ft. of the main, and be continued at that 
depth to the line of the street. All con 
nections with the water main must be 
made by screwing the corporation cock 
directly into the main, using a corpora 
tion cock no larger than 1”. For 114” 
and 114” pipe, a manifold of two corpora- 
tion cocks must be used. For connections 


larger than ilo pipe, applications must 
be made to the Water Department for 
specifi mstructions 

Fire hydrants for public fire service are 
charged to the city at the rate of $15 each 
per year, but as yet no charge has been 
stipulated for sprinkler heads for pri 
vate fire protection 

E. T. Kuevi 


Superintendent, Water and Lig! 
Department, Willmar, Minn 


Gainesville, Fla. 


Present population l 74 
Population served 
Number of active services 718 
meters 2,510 
“ hydrants 260 


Miles of water main 4) 


The minimum rate per quarter for 
15,000 gals. of water or less used within 
the city is $3.00, and this sum is payable 
in advance For the next 15,000 gals 
the charge is 15¢ per 1,000 gals. and all 
water used over 30,000 gals. is billed at 
12.5¢ per 1,000 gals. For ofhces or houses 
of three rooms or less, the minimum 
charge is $1.50 per quarter for 7,000 gals 
or less All water used over 7,000 gals. Is 
billed at the regular rate The surcharge 
outside the city is 25° 

Applicants for water service must sign 
a special application at the ofhce of the 
Director of Finance and pay in advance 
the charge for the end of the first quar 
ter. For new services the customer pays 
for the tapping of the main, for the pipe 
from the main to inside the property line 
for the meter box, meter yoke, valve boy 
and stop and waste cock; while the city 
furnishes the labor and meter 

There is no charge for private fire hy 
drant connections, and a book entry of 
$36 per year per hydrant is made for the 
profit-and-loss statement of the Water 
Department for the public fire-hydrant 
service. No charge is made for sprin 
kler heads for fire protection 

CLrarence O'NEILL, 
Director of Finance 


Stillwater, Minn. 


Present population 7,173 
Population served 10,000 
Number of active service 1.700 
meter 1.625 
hydrant 255 
Miles ot water main 2411 


The water rates charged by the Board 
of Water Commissioners of Stillwater are 
First 10,000 gals. or less per month $ 20 per 1,000 


Over 200,000 and up to 500.000 
gals. per month ov 


Over_500,000 gals. per month Of 


Ihe sliding scale does not apply on 
consumption exceeding 200,000 gals. per 
month, and it is also provided that no 
one should pay more for water than if 
he had come under the next lower rate 
The minimum rate is $4.00 for 6 months 
for 20,000 gals. payable in advance from 
the ist day of January and the ist day of 
July each year except where bills are ren 
dered monthly. Property owners are held 
responsible for the water bills of renters 

When application for water service is 
made to the Board of Water Commis 
sioners, the engineer makes an estimate, 
n advance 


and this cost must be paid 
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READ THESE 
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of 
, at the outlet © 


“Flow re d. 
a 48-ine +h sewer ce of ™ 
discharé ople- 
19.000 pe? 


This ope™ 


ei 
two 
require d 


® With State Boards of Health demanding effective treat- 
ment of all domestic sewage, it is becoming vitally impor- 
tant to eliminate every possible gallon of ground water 
leakage into sewers, 

To solve this problem economically you need a sewer 
pipe with strong, water-tight joints; a pipe with enough 
strength and flexibility to overcome unequal settlement. 
Yet can you be sure of these results with short sectional 
types? Some say, yes. Some say, no. But in any event you 
can be doubly certain with Armeo Sewer Pipe because its 
sturdy corrugated iron construction tightly-coupled 
joints eliminate all danger of breakage and infiltration. 

Besides, Armeo Sewer Pipe ends the worry of material 
failure. Its galvanized iron base already boasts a 32-year 
service record in sewers, And remember, this pipe is paved 
in the bottom and fully coated with a special bituminous 
material inseparably bonded to the pipe. Write for 48-page 
Sewer Book. Armco Culvert Mfrs, Assn., Middletown, O. 


ASBESTOS-BONDED 


adings in 1908 disclosed 


A PRODUCT ORIGINATED AND DEVELOPED 


When you write for that catalog, kind!y mention THe AMERICAN Crry. 


BY 


THE 


AMERICAN 


Thousands of dollars can be saved in the 
cost of maintenance and sewage treatment 
by using tightly-connected Armco Sewer Pipe 
wherever a high water table is encountered. 


sturdy bolted cou- 
tight Tine 


ARMCO 


is needed. 


IARMCO SEWER PIPE 
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THE 


ie applicant from the main to the 
ere are no private hydrants in Still 
el The city is supposed to pay $5,009 
year to the Board of Water Com- 
sioners. This amount includes hy- 
nt rentals. Where sprinkler heads are 
talled for private fire protection on ans 
vice, there is a charge of 5c per head 


year. 
Hersert S. Grove, 
General Manager. 
Marshfield, W Is. 
Present population. . 9,000 
Population served... . 8,000 
Number of active services........... 2,118 
Miles of water main............. 63 }5 


The water rates for the domestic con- 
sumers in Marshfield are: 


First 1,859 cu. ft........ .$ 2614 per 100 cu. ft 

© 184, « « « 


Water consumers are subject to a mini- 
mum charge of $2.50 per quarter, which 
is equivalent to a use of 954 cu. ft., or 
7,155 gals. A 10% penalty is added to the 
bill if not paid by the goth of the month, 
and if not paid before the 25th of the 
month, service is discontinued without 
further notice. 

To obtain a water service, the customer 
is required to pay for the installation of a 
lead pipe and also the charge for tapping 
the main for the size service installed. 
The charges made by the Marshfield Elec- 
tric & Water Department for tapping are: 


_ 2 50 


The public rental charge per hydrant is 
$70 per year, but there are no public hy- 
drants. There are no places connected 
solely for sprinkler head fire protection 
service. 

R. F. Cramer, 


Auditor, Marshfield Electric and 
Water Department. 


Childress, Texas 


Population served.................. ... 7,000 
Number of active services.............. 1,496 

17.5 


A minimum charge of $1.50 per month 
is made, and following are the regular 
rates: 


First 3,000 gals..............$.50 per 1,000 gals. 
All water used up to 1,000,000 


Water used over 1,000,000 gals. 


Special summer discount rates are given 
for water used during the months from 
April through September for domestic 
use only, to encourage home beautifica- 
tion. These discounts are: 


No discount is allowed on water bills 
of less than $3.00. 
A $5.00 deposit is required with all 


applications for water service, and an in 
stallation charge of $1.00 is made 

There are no hydrant rentals not 
charges for sprinkler heads for fire pro 


tection. 
Wutrr Jonson, 
City Secretary 
Beckley, W. Va. 

Present population - 13,000 
Population served 20,000 
Number of active services 4.205 

“ meters... 4,377 

hydrants. . 06 
Miles of water main : 60 


The Beckley Water Co. supplies not 
only the city of Beckley, but the adjacent 
community of Mabscott. The water rates 
are as follows: 


First 2,000 gals per month 
Next 3,000 * 

20,000 45 * 

125,000 30 * 
Allover 150,000 * .. 


A discount of 5°% is allowed on a bill 
if it is paid not later than the toth of 
the month. No discount is allowed on 
minimum charges or on accounts in ar- 
rears. 

Applications for water service must be 
made by the interested parties in person. 
The company makes no charge for the 
installation of water services. 

A charge of $50 per year is made for 
rental of both public and private hydrants. 
The charges for private fire-protection 
sprinkler heads is $100 per year for each 
6” tap, with no limit as to the number 
of heads which may be attached to lat- 
erals. 

C. FARMER, 


Secretary and Treasurer, Beckley 
Water Co. 


South Hadley Falls, Mass. 


Present population. ...... 5.670 
Population served uP 5,670 
Number of active services = 950 
“ meters 947 
hydrants. . 190 
Miles of water main. .... 18 35 


The domestic water rates in South Had 
ley Falls are $2.25 for 1,500 cu. ft. or less 
per quarter, and 12¢ per 100 cu. ft. in ex 
cess of 1,500 cu. ft. The business rate is 
12c per 100 cu. ft. for the first 10,000 cu. f! 
per quarter, and 8c per 100 cu. ft. there 
after. 

An applicant for water service signs the 
standard form in the office and makes a 
deposit of $15 to assure the payment of 
bills. The applicant further pays the en 
tire cost of the installation of the water 
service. 

No charge is made for fire hydrants nor 
for sprinkler heads installed for fire pro 
tection. 

Maurice E. FirzGeravp, 
Superintendent, Water Department 


Goshen, Ind. 


Present population. ...... 12,500 
Population served... . 10,000 
Number of active services 2,800 
“ meters.... 3,000 
hydrants. 250 
Miles of water main. .. 7 ; 34 


The residential and industrial water 
schedules for Goshen are identical and 
are made up of a primary usage charge 
and a surplus charge, as follows: A net 
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charge of 19% per roo cu. ff. is n ade 
primary usage of water, and a charge ol 
s¢ per 1oo cu. ft. for surplus usage The 


primary usage is based on the size of 


meter, as follows 


«” meter $ 50 net for 5,000 cu. ft per thor 
‘ 6.000 
l 1.26 * §.000 
1.5 1.75 10.000 
2 OO 15.000 
3 OO 25 OOM 
4” 10 00 * * 40,000 
6" 15.00 * * 60.000 


Applications for water service are filled 
out by the prospective customer at the ol 
fice of the City Light & Water Works and 
filed for reference Ihe charges for in 


stallation of a water service are as follows 
,” service $20 00 


1%" 40 00 
11,” 50 00 


> “ 75 00 


3” 110 

If the water service is to be installed 
under a hard-surface pavement, $5.00 is 
added to the price The cost of installa 
tion of all services over 3” in size is based 
on time and materials used. For the fig 
ures listed above, the service line is con 
nected to the main and carried to the curb 
or sidewalk of the street and the charge 
includes the cost of a curb stop and shut- 
off box. 

Rental for public hydrants for fire use 
only is $40 per hydrant per year. Sprin 
kler services for fire protection in indus 
trial buildings or commercial houses are 
charged on a flat rate basis of $25 per year 

MERLE J. 
Superintendent of Utilities 


Chanute, Kans. 


Present population 10,800 
Population served 10,800 
Number of active services 2,870 
“meters 2,870 
“ hydrants 182 
Miles of water main 57 


The water rates in Chanute are as fol 
lows: 


0 to 1,200 cu. ft. $§ 25 per 100 cu ft 
1,201 to 12,000 * * 174 
12,001 to 120,000 * 121, 
120,001 to 1,200,000 10 
1,200,001 to 12,000,000 * * 09 
12,000,001 and over 


The minimum charge is 50c per service 
per month, 

The Water Department makes no 
charge for the installation of water ser 
vices, and makes no hydrant rental charge 
either for public or for private fire hy- 
drants, nor for services for sprinkler heads 
for private fire protection. 

Ross Cooprr, 
City Clerk. 


If Your Community 
Has Less Than 
10,000 Population 


Have you installed any recent public 
works projects or improved methods of 
municipal administration that you be- 
lieve would be of interest to officials or 
engineers in other small municipalities? 

If so, please send us a brief desacrip- 
tive item, and let us know if photo 
graphs or other illustrations are avail- 
able if we could use them. 

The American City wishes to devote 
more space in future to interesting ac- 
tivities in small places. The ¢ 
tion of readers in making available such 
material will be appreciated. 
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THE AMERICAN 


STANDS OUT 


as the most efficient 
most economical method of 
WATER MAIN CLEANING* 


32 YEARS’ EXPERIENCE 
We guarantee to restore 


% Our records are at your dis- 
posal. A talk with one of our 
men places you under no obli- 
gation. Write us for further 
information or an appointment. 


clogged main to at least 
95% of its original 
carrying capacity. 


Important Telephone Exchanges 
Employ Sterling Standby Generator Sets 


The deluge of telephone calls that follow any catastrophe—reporting 
appeals for help—the many imperative instantaneous demands 


must be served. 


200-K. W. General 
Electric Generator- 
driven at 1200 R.P.M. 
by Sterling Viking 6- 
cylinder 425-H.P. gaso- 
line engine — Under- 
writers’ approved for 
building installation. 


When utility power fails, these quick-starting 
emergency generator sets furnish auxiliary 
power instantly. 

he special engineering required for a success- 
ful installation, is available. 


STERLING ENGINE COMPANY 


Heme Office and Plant, 


1270 Niagara Street, Dept. C-1l 900 Chrysler Bildg., 


New York, N. Y. | 


Buffalo, N. Y. 


Branch Office, 


Why not remember to mention Tue AMERICAN City? 


| 
ag | NATIONAL WATER MAIN CLEANING CO. 
| 30 Church Street New York, N. Y. 
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Taxation of Municipal Obligations 


and Salaries 


YURRENT proposals to abolish 
( the tax immunity enjoyed by 
A public employees on their sala- 
and by public agencies on the 
rest from their securities are given 
ert legal consideration in a July, 
Q, publication of the American Mu- 
ipal Association. This 50-page 
meographed pamphlet is a report* 
of the Committee on Taxation of Mu- 
nicipal Obligations and Salaries of the 
Municipal Law Section of the Ameri- 
can Bar Association. 
In a Foreword by Arnold Miles, As- 
sistant Director of the American Mu- 
nicipal Assoc iation, it is pointed out 


that: 

Some legal history has been made by 
the recent decisions of the Court in the 
Gerhardt and O'Keefe cases and by the 
adoption of the Public Salary Tax Act 
of 1939, Public 32, 76th Congress, signed 
by the President, April 12, 1939,+ and 
that the abolition of the tax immunity of 
interest on public securities was still un 
der consideration by Congress as this re 
port went to press.” 


The findings, conclusions and rec 
ommendations of the Committee are 
summarized as follows: 


1. The Sixteenth Amendment to the 
Constitution did not convey power to levy 
a new generic tax, but merely removed 
the requirement for apportionment which 
made a Federal income tax unworkable. 

2. The O'Keefe and Gerhardt cases 
have abolished all reciprocal exemptions 
of public salaries from the application of 
the Federal and state income taxes. 

g. These cases specifically reaffirmed 
the theory of dual sovereignty and inter- 
governmental immunity of the Federal 
and state governments and their instru- 
mentalities from interference by the other. 

4. The decisions in these cases do not 
by necessary legal inference abolish the 
immunity of income from public securi- 
ties, particularly municipal obligations, 
from the Federal income tax. 

5. It appears from experience with va- 
rious taxes on municipal obligations and 
from the testimony of authorities and ex- 
perts in the field of public finance, in- 
cluding U. S. Treasury Department ex- 
perts, that the imposition of the Federal 
income tax on new issues of municipal 
obligations would materially interfere 
with the issuance and sale of said obliga- 

* The Committee consisted of Henry Ep- 
stein, Solicitor General, State of New York; 
Albert B. Houghton, Attorney at Law, Mil- 
waukee, Wis.; H. P. Kucera, City Attorney, 
Dallas, Texas, and Chairman of the City At- 
torney’s Section of the League of Texas Mu- 
nicipalities; Giles J. Patterson, Attorney at 
Law, Jacksonville, Fla.; F. T. Van Lieu, City 
Solicitor, Des Moines, Iowa, and Ambrose 
Fuller, Legal Consultant, American Municipal 
Association, who, as Chairman, directed the 
work of the Committee in preparing the re- 
port. 

The report is obtainable at $1 from the 
American Municipal Association, 1313 E. 6oth 
St., Chicago, Ill. 


+See THe American City for May, 1939, 
page 63. 


tions and that a substantial portion of 
the tax will be passed on by the pur 
chasers of future obligations to local gov 
ernments in the form of higher interest 
rates which they will be obliged to meet 
out of real estate taxes. 


6. The validity of the application of 
the Federal income tax to income from 
interest on public securities will depend 
on whether or not the Court will hold 
the effect of the tax too indirect and re 
mote to constitute an interference with 
the operation of an essential function of 
government or whether the difficulties of 
financing and the higher interest cost 
would be found to constitute an unwar 
ranted interference with the intergovern 
mental immunity implied in the consti 
tution. 

7. The abolition of income tax immu 
nities of securities would solve only a 
small part of the tax exemption or im 
munity problem, for the administration 
proposal does not contemplate making its 
securities subject to state and local gen 
eral property taxes, nor does it touch 
many other of the vast field of tax exemp 
tions. 

8. Successful application of the prin 
ciple of the Gerhardt and O'Keefe cases 
to income from securities of state and 
local governments under the apparent 
difficulties of finance caused thereby would 


8Y 


weaken the theory of intergovernmental 
immunity to the point where such action 
would be a precedent for the taxation of 
the income of states and their instru 
mentalities 

9 The Federal income tax is the most 
important income tax al present because 
of its rates. It can be apphed to income 
from Federal securities without any con 
stitutional inhibition 

10 As a matter of equity municipal 
interest should be considered in extend 
ing the tax power of the states and Fed 
eral governments to municipal securities 
or activities, and any such additional bur 
den imposed upon them should be ac 
companied by some tax concession ‘or a 
distribution of centrally collected res 
enues as a matter of right to offset that 
burden 

11. In view of the constitutional dif 
ficulties involved in the Federal pro 
posal, both as to its immediate effect on 
finances of states and their instrumentali 
ties and in its possible ultimate applica 
tion to the states and municipalities, your 
committee recommends, first, against the 
extension of the Federal tax power to the 
states and their instrumentalities, because 
of the effect of such tax and the centrali 
zation of power upon the sovereignty of 
the states, and, second, because of the 
possibilities of the interference with the 
financing of states, and especially with 
city government finances, by imposing 
the Federal income tax on them, if the 
Federal income tax is to be imposed upon 
state and municipal securities authority 
therefor should be secured first from the 
several states by a proper amendment to 
the constitution. 


Towards a Code of Conduet for 


Local Government Officers 


Local Government Service, the month- 
ly magazine of the National Associa- 
tion of Local Government Officers of 
Great Britain, publishes on the cover 
of its July, 1939, issue a Statement of 
Professional Ethics for Local Govern- 
ment Officers, adopted by the Associa- 
tion at its 1939 Conference as a foun- 
dation upon which a Code of Conduct 
can be built. The full text follows: 

“The first duty of a local govern- 
ment officer is to give his undivided 
allegiance to the authority employing 
him. With his private activities the 
authority in general is not concerned, 
so long as his conduct therein is not 
such as to bring discredit upon the 
service in which he is an officer. 

“For that conduct public service is 
entitled to demand the highest stand- 
ard. 

“The maxim laid down for a court 
of law, that it is of fundamental im- 
portance not only that justice should 
be done in it, but that it should mani- 
festly and undoubtedly be seen to be 
done, applies with equal force to the 


local government officer. Public con- 


fidence in his integrity would be shaken 
were the least suspicion, however ill- 
founded, to arise that he could be in 
any way influenced by improper mo 
tives. 

“From this it follows that the local 
government officer, as a public servant, 
must not only be honest in fact, but 
must be beyond the reach of the sus 
picion of dishonesty. 

“He is not to subordinate his duty 
to his private interests; or to put him 
self in a position where his duty and 
his private interests conflict. He 
should not make use of his official 
position to further those interests; but 
neither is he so to order his private 
affairs as to allow the suspicion to arise 
that a trust has been abused or a con 
fidence betraved. 

“He should be courteous to all with 
whom his duties bring him in contact 

“The public expects from the local 
government officer a standard of in 
tegrity and conduct not only inflexible 
but fastidious. It is the duty of the 
service to see that the expectation is 


fulfilled.” 
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URING the past seven years, Copper Service Pipe connected with 

STREAMLINE SOLDER FITTINGS has been installed in hundreds of com- 
munities throughout the United States and Canada, from corporation to curb 
stop and on into the building. We have never had a report where Solder 
Fittings failed or leaked in these installations. 


STREAMLINE Fittings are not connected by threading or flaring the pipe, 
but by an entirely new and revolutionary method that utilizes nature's law, 
capillary attraction, to form one of the tightest and strongest joints known 
to the trade. 


A service line of Type K Copper Pipe connected with STREAMLINE Solder 
Fittings is exceptionally strong; it is LEAK and VIBRATION PROOF, and— 
7 IT CANNOT RUST. Since the conducting area through pipe and fittings is 
4 continuously smooth and uniform, there are no anchorage points to build 
f up accumulation of foreign matter. Settlement of filled earth for water 
mains does not effect it. 


= 


< 


STREAMLINE Copper Service Pipe represents one of the lowest cost forms 
5 of insurance that water works officials, who are responsible for the return 
: on a heavy capital investment, can adopt. 


STREAMLINE Solder Fittings and Copper Pipe are the most efficient materi- 
als for water works use, for general plumbing and heating, for many appli- 
cations in filtration plants, in aeration lines and in heating coils using the 
sludge digestion system in sewage disposal plants. 


y When your city plans call for pipe and fittings for any purpose, consider 
STREAMLINE materials preferably before you buy. Send for Catalog W-3. 
The word “STREAMLINE” is the Registered Trade Mark of the Mueller 


Brass Co., Port Huron, Michigan. Genuine STREAMLINE Copper Pipe is 
made only by this Company and is plainly marked for easy identification. 


STREAMLINE 


PIPE AND FITTINGS DIVISION 
MUELLER BRASS CO. 


PORT HURON, MICHIGAN 


TRADE MARK U.S. PAT 
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[lousing and Planning Courses 


and Conferences 


Columbia University 
Otlers a New Housing 
Course, Open to Public 


In AppiT1ion to the courses offered 
by Columbia University to extension 
students, given in the Planning and 
Housing Division of the School of 
Architecture under the direction of Sir 
Raymond Unwin and Carl Feiss, a new 
course is offered this coming year in 
collaboration with the Department of 
Social Science of the University, in 
University Extension. The course is 
entiled, “Architecture  ul81 - ul82— 
Housing. Applied problems in de- 
velopment and management.” This 
will be open not only to students in 
the Political and Social Sciences, but 
to all people interested in housing. 
This course, so far as can be ascer- 
tained, is unique in this country. It 
will begin on October 4, 1939, and will 
be held on Wednesdays from 4 to 6 
P.M. through both semesters. Experts 
in the social and administration fields 
of housing will be called upon to pre- 
sent detailed information under the 
direction of Carl Feiss, of the School 
of Architecture, who will act as co- 
ordinating officer. 


Municipal League 
Sponsors Planning Con- 
ferences and Ordinances 


DurinG THE WeeK of June 12-17 the 
Kentucky Municipal League, with the 
cooperation and assistance of the 
American Society of Planning Officials, 
Chicago, conducted regional discus- 
sions of city planning and zoning in 
Paducah, Bowling Green, Paris, and 
Fort Thomas. Hugh R. Pomeroy, 
Director of the Virginia Planning 
Commission, formerly Chief of Field 
Service for the American Society of 
Planning Officials, completing the 
schedule made in his former capacity, 
addressed more than goo city officials 
and representatives of civic groups at 
the four meetings in Kentucky. 

Mr. Pomeroy’s visit to Kentucky 
was arranged pursuant to the passage 
of legislation sponsored by the Ken- 
tucky Municipal League, during the 
1938 session of the General Assembly, 
enabling cities of the third, fourth, 
fifth, and sixth classes to establish 
planning and zoning commissions. In 
each of the cities visited, a morning 
session was given over to a discussion 
of the problems of the particular city, 


and in the afternoon officials of neigh 
boring ciites were invited in for a 
general discussion of the objectives, 
procedures, and technique of planning. 
Mr. Pomeroy was received with un- 
usual enthusiasm, and since his visit 
the Kentucky Municipal League has 
complied with seven requests to sub- 
mit suggested ordinances to provide 
for a planning commission, which are 
attributed directly to the discussions. 


College of Architecture 
and Design, U. of M. 


By Recent Action of the Board of 
Regents of the University of Michigan, 
the Department of Landscape Design 
has been transferred to the College of 
Architecture with the title of Depart- 
ment of Landscape Architecture. The 
Landscape Design faculty is transferred 


intact, Prof. H. O. Whittemore con 
tinuing as Chairman 


For some years, a survey course in 
housing has been given in the College 
of Architecture, and the design curri 
culum is so arranged that each archi 
tectural student works through a de 
tailed study of a housing problem as 
part of his design sequence. In the 
five-year program in architecture now 
in effect, an advanced course in group 
planning will permit studies related to 
city planning. 


In the Department of Landscape De 
sign, courses have been offered in city 
and regional planning, and students 
have been permitted to major in this 
field. It is part of the program of the 
new combination of architecture and 
landscape architecture that the study 
of city planning may be further de 
veloped by closer coordination. 

In recognition of the broader scope 
of the work now given in the College, 
the title of College of Architecture has 
been changed to College of Architec 
ture and Design. Wells Bennett is 
Dean of the College. 


City Manager Appointments 


H. BOTHWELL, at present City 

@ Manager of Sweetwater, Texas, 
and formerly Manager of Longview, 
has been appointed City Manager of 
Fort Worth, Texas, to succeed Dudley 
L. Lewis. 

James W. Aston, former Assistant 
Director of Finance of Dallas and at 
present City Manager of Bryan, Texas, 
has been appointed City Manager of 
Dallas, to succeed Hal Moseley. Mr. 
Aston will take office on August 1. 

William H. Flower, coal and build- 
ers’ supplies dealer, has been ap- 
pointed City Manager of Ashtabula, 
Ohio, to succeed T. R. Bailey, who 
resigned to return to his former posi- 
tion as City Attorney. 

John A. Gordon, former Mayor of 
the city of Barre, has been appointed 


first Manager of the town of Barre, Vt. 

Lawrence F. McCusky, of Middle 
boro, Mass., has been appointed first 
City Manager of Killingly, Conn. 

Steve Matthews has succeeded C. 
Alexander as City Manager of Borger, 
Texas. 

Ralph E. Smyre, former County Reg 
ister of Deeds, has been appointed City 
Manager of Hickory, N. C., to replace 
R. L. Hefner. 

Carl W. Wright, head of an auditing 
firm bearing his name, and a resident 
of Ridgefield, N. J., has been ap- 
pointed City Manager of Hackensack, 
N. J., to fill the vacancy created by 
Wilder M. Rich's resignation. 

CLARENCE E. RIpLey, 


Executive Director, International City 
Managers’ Association 


The Municipal Bond Market 


Recent sales of new issues from July numbers of The Bond Buyer: 


Amount Borrower and Purpose 


$285,000 Westchester Co., N. Y., Home Relief 


211,000 Watertown, N. Y., Public Welfare 
150,000 Somerville, Mass., Municipal Relief 


Rate (%) 


200 000 


Columbia, S. C., Certificates of In- 
debtedness ........ 


135,000 Newport, R. I., Storm Rehabilitation 
200,009 Indianapolis, Ind., School City . 
512,000 Waterloo, Ia., Sewer Outlet and Purify 
ing Plant 
75,000 Rock Island, Ill., City Hall 
112,000 Port Arthur, Texas, Street Improve 
ment Refunding 
125,000 Houston, Texas, Airport Warrants 
1,400,000. Providence, R. I., Rehabilitation of 
Hurricane Damage eer 
251,000 Paterson, N. J., School and Refunding 
111,000 


Flint, Mich., Water-Works Improve- 
ment a 


Term (Years ) Basis (% ) 

‘75 2.33 Avg. 72 

5-33 Avg. 
1.25 1-10 Ser. 1.22 
1.25 1.25 Avg 1.23 
1.75 Avg 1.59 
1.75 11.16 Avg 1.65, 
1.75 11.25 Avg 1.67 
2.5 10.16 Avg 1.72 

1.75 3 Avg 1.75 
4 5-25 Avg 1.87 
6-25, Ser. 1.97 

2.5 5-5 Avg 2.36 
4-5 10 Avg 2.49 
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The 2 plane contact (45° plus 90°). This point provides 
great mechanical strength and resistance to pull, twist 
and vibrations. It is available by adapter to any style 
of Corporation or Curb Stop. 


Adapt 


, Note the right angle or 90° flange. This joint provides 

greater holding strength than the common 45° com- 

pression joint. It is available directly on all styles of 

corporation stops made by Hays. STRAIGHT, 4 OR 14 BEND ADAPTERS 
Al dapat Zo HAYS 


Note the spherically shaped seat. It noses into the 
45° flange of the copper pipe to make a large area con- 
tact. Available on all types of Hays corporation stops 


SEALS 


and copper service fittings. 


| MANUFACTURING CO.. ERIE, PENNA. 


Los Angeles Park Dept. now Q » D U C e 
AUTOMATICALLY Water Costs 


LEVEL IN STORAGE TANK 


two miles from pumps with 


Watching the water level in a distant storage tank and 


automatically holding this level always between the safe 
high and low limits 1s a job which the Park Department 
of the City of Los Angeles is now successfully doing by 


means of a Bristol's Metameter. 
The installation consists of the transmitter at the stor- 


age tank which transmits continuously, accurately, in- 

stantly water level readings to the receiver located at SA N D E xX p A N Ss | O - 
the pumping station two miles away. 
This receiver records every change in 


level. It also controls the pump motor. | N D } c A T Oo RQ S 


For installation details and further 
information, write for Bulletin 51\-5S. 


and 
BRISTOLS RECORDERS 


THE BRISTOL COMPANY, WATERBURY, CONNECTICUT 


WRITE FOR BULLETIN 60 


SIMPLEX VALVE & METER COMPANY 
6789 Upland Street Philadelphia, Pa. 


Gauges, Air Valves and other Water Works Services. 
Manufacturers of Meters and Controllers of the Venturi Type 
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Improving Municipal Administration 


Current Items from the Public Administration Clearing House 


Winchester, Mass., 
Prepares Long-Range 
Public Works Program 


\ SIX-YEAR program of public works 
construction has been prepared by 
Winchester, Mass., the American Public 
Works Association reports. The pro- 
cram establishes a tentative schedule 
ie he construction of public improve- 
ments for six years in advance, on a 
basis of estimated community needs 
and revenues. 

Priorities of projects, estimates of 
cost and probable future revenues were 
determined by town officials and the 
Planning Board. Estimated 
amounts available for capital improve- 
ments vary from year to year—for ex- 
ample. $247,996 is scheduled for 1939 
and $209,049 for 1940. 

Ihe Winchester program, planned 
with assistance of the National Re- 
sources Committee, the PWA_ and 
WPA, was prepared as part of a study 
to determine the most desirable pro- 
cedure for setting up such a_ public 
works program. 


Eight Principles of 
Municipal Purchasing 
Shown in Survey 


\LTHOUGH there is no single or 
“model” pattern for the organization 
and administration of a municipal pur- 
chasing department, there are at least 
eight principles which make for the 
success of such a centralized office, the 
Public Administration Service said in 
a report last month. The eight princi- 
ples are: 

1. Centralized authority over pur- 
chasing 

2. Maintenance of competent pur- 
chasing personnel 

3. Development of standards and 
specifications to assure the quality of 
goods purchased 

{. Consolidation of departmental 
requirements into quantity purchases 
to obtain lower prices 

5. Stimulation of active competition 
among bidders 

6. Inspection and testing of goods 
delivered to enforce compliance with 
specifications and terms of orders 

7. Control over goods in storage 

8. Control over salvage. 

industry, more than go years ago, 
solved its purchasing problems by the 
employment of specially qualified pur- 


chasing agents to exercise authority 
over all buying activities. ‘This plan 
proved so efficient and economical that 
it has been adopted by over 200 cities 
in the United States and Canada. 

In the majority of small cities, how- 
ever, purchasing still is the function of 
the individual department heads, ac 
cording to the report. Nevertheless, 
small cities can use some of the tech- 
niques of centralized purchasing even 
though unwilling or unable to adopt 
complete centralization. 

The first step in the establishment of 
a satisfactory municipal purchasing 
plan is to fix responsibility for put 
chasing on a single officer or agency, 
and to define the scope of that responsi- 
bility and the manner of its exercise. 
Once authority is established, other 
phases of centralized purchasing may 
be worked out according to the best 
interests of the municipality. 

Experience has shown that a satis- 
factory centralized purchasing proce 
dure can save a municipality from 10 to 
15 per cent on expenditures for com 
modities, the report says. Such a sav- 
ing may be even greater in small cities 
because of the higher unit prices occa- 
sioned by small purchases and by deal 
ing only with local merchants. 


City Employees May 
Participate in State 
Retirement System 


CALIFORNIA, with approval by its 
Legislature this year, has become the 
fourth state in which employees of 
local governments may participate in 
the state employees’ retirement system, 
the Municipal Finance Officers’ Asso- 
ciation of the United States and Can- 
ada reports. New York, New Jersey 
and Ohio are the other states in which 
such participation is permitted. 


In addition to California’s action in 
this field, North Carolina’s Legislature 
this year voted approval of a state 
wide retirement plan for the benefit 
of local employees. This plan, unlike 
California’s was not created originally 
for state employees, and they will not 
participate. Wisconsin is considering 
legislation similar to North Carolina's, 
and Illinois has a state-wide retirement 
system which applies only to public 
utility employees, the Association said. 

Under the various state retirement 
systems for municipal employee par- 
ticipation, both the employee and the 
municipality for which he works con- 


tribute, usually in equal amounts 
Ihe same age and length-of-service re 
tirement standards applying to state 
employees usually apply to city em 
ployees In most cases, arrangements 
are made under which employees who 
worked for the city before it became a 
member of the state retirement system 
may receive benefits from the date of 
their initial employment. 


Strict Bicycle Regulations 
Passed by Cities to 
Curb Accidents 


IN AN Errort to check rising death 
and injury rates accompanying the re 
vival of bicycling as a sport, munici 
palities in growing numbers are enact 
ing more stringent laws regulating 
both bicycle and rider, the Interna 
tional Association of Chiefs of Police 
reports 

Strict laws enacted as safety mea 
sures this year by four cities—Wil 
mette, Ill., Cleveland, Ohio, Buffalo, 
N. Y., and Tacoma, Wash.—not only 
require registration of bicycles with the 
police, but specify inspections to check 
brakes, headlights and _ taillights 
Riders must pass examinations on traf 
fic rules and ability to ride. 


In addition, about 14 cities ap 
proved comparable bicycle regulation 
laws within the last year, including 
Dayton, Ohio, Duluth, Minn., and 
Chicago and Waukegan, Ill. Many 
other cities have less strict regulation 

Wilmette’s new law, similar to those 
of Cleveland, Buffalo and Tacoma, is 
considered one of the most satisfac 
tory as to regulation and safety. De 
signed to curb accidents by prohibiting 
operation of bicycles on congested 
streets and highways, it requires that 
bicycles be equipped with a horn or 
bell, a headlight visible at night for at 
least 200 feet, and a red reflector on the 
rear fender. Wilmette bicyclists must 
observe all traffic rules and, if traveling 
in a group, must ride in single file 
Extra riders are prohibited. ‘The chief 
of police may suspend or revoke li 
censes, and assess fines of $1 to $200. 


The passa of more stringent bi 


ge 
cycle regulations, and their enforce 
ment, should cause decrease in bi 
cycle accidents, which in the last two 
years resulted in 1,500 deaths and 7o, 
000 injuries, the Association says 
These figures more than triple death 
and injury figures for 1932, when bi- 
cycle riding became more popular. 
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ENTIRE 
BARREL 


USE LONGER 
CAP TO RAISE 
HYDRANT 


CUT OFF 
PROTECTION 
CASE TO LOWER 
HYDRANT 


INSERT NEW 
BARREL OF 
PROPER 
LENGTH 


LIFT OUT 
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Mathews Hydrants Meet 
New Street Levels Without Digging 


You never expect to move that hy. 
drant, once it’s set. Yet some day you 
may find yourself in the middle of , 
grade-changing job and that hydrant 
half-buried or sticking out like a sore 
thumb. It must be raised or lowered 
—quickly, cheaply, and, if possible, 
without digging. 

Install Mathews Hydrants now. 
Then you'll never have to dig. All 
you need do is unscrew and remove 
the barrel, cut the protection case 
down to the ground level (or use a 
longer cap to build it up), and insert 
a new barrel. In half an hour your 
job is done! 

Mathews barrels are made in 
various lengths to meet just such 
conditions. They are completely in- 
terchangeable. You need not impair 
fire protection because the hydrant is 
out of service only during the few 
minutes that the barrel is being 
changed. Another method for raising 
nozzles is to use the conventional 
extension piece between the elbow 
and the barrel. With this method the 
same barrel and protection case are 
used. Be on the safe side for any 
emergency. Write for details about 
Mathews, the hydrant you change 


like a tire. 


MATHEWS HYDRANTS 


@ Made by R. D. WOOD COMPANY @ 


Manufacturers of Sand Spun Pipe (centrifugally cast in sand 
molds) and R. D. Wood heavy-duty gate valves for water works 


400 CHESTNUT STREET, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


When you write for that catalog, kindly mention THe AMERICAN Crrty. 
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Traflie Control and Facilitation 


Conducted by Publications Committee, Institute of Traflic Engineers, 60 John St.. New York 


Paul |. Green, Chairman; George W. Barton, William C. Brandes, Edward H. Eames, Ralph W. Eaton, William G. Eliot, TIL, 
James R. Guthrie, Harry C. Koch, E. B. Lefferts, Miller McClintock, William R. McConochie, Theodore W. Matson, Robert A. Mitchell, 
John B. Moriarty, William A. Van Duzer, Ralph F. Michel 


Signal Discourages Speed at 


Crossroads 


By Epwarp H. Eames 
Traflic Engineer, Automatic Signal Corporation 


HE Maryland State Roads Com- 
mission has recently inaugu- 
rated a new traffic-signal system 
combining automatic speed control 
and trafic control at a highway inter- 
section. The new signal is installed at 
Harford and Joppa Roads, at Carney, 
Md., and not only assigns separate 
right-of-way periods for these two in- 


tersecting roads but also sets up an 
automatic control of speed of traffic 
approaching the intersection. 


fic will have to come to a complete 
stop before entering the  intersec- 
tion. If the approaching car is trav- 
eling below the critical speed estab- 
lished by the system, the signal will 
change from red to green just be- 
fore the car reaches the intersection, 
in the absence of cross traflic. How- 
ever, if cross trafhic is present, the ap- 
proaching car referred to will have to 
come to a stop in the usual fashion and 
wait for a further period for the signal 


Coordinated Intersection Signal and Speed Control, Carney, Md. 


The speed-control feature is ob- 
tained by normally displaying red 
signals to all sides of the intersection 
in the absence of traffic and introduc- 
ing a special time delay before the 
red signal changes to green on either 
road in response to the approach of 
trafic there. An approaching car is 
detected at some distance from the in- 
tersection, and the time delay period 
corresponds with the time it should 
take the car to travel from the point 
of detection to the intersection at a 
reasonable speed. If the car is ap- 
proaching at too high a speed, it is re- 
quired to slow down to a speed lower 
than average; and if the speed of 
‘ipproach is quite excessive, the traf- 


to change in its favor. This speed 
control feature has in effect been added 
to a standard traffic-actuated control 
signal in the new system. 

At the intersection where the system 
is under test by the Maryland Roads 
Commission at the present time, con- 
siderable difficulty had been experi- 
enced prior to the signal installation 
due to the tendency of traffic to travel 
along the highway at too fast a speed 
for the conditions present at this in- 
tersection, and the State Roads Com- 
mission desired to test out the possi- 
bilities of adding an automatic speed- 
control feature to a_ traffic-actuated 
signal under consideration for the in- 
tersection. The intersection had not 


previously been signalized, and since 
the signal under consideration in 
volved the installation of traffic de- 
tectors on the approaches to the in 
tersection, the addition of the speed 
control feature required only the ad 
dition of extra timing and control 
equipment in connection with the 
usual traflic- actuated signal timing 
mechanism. 

The Roads Commission has already 
had some favorable experience with 
speed-control signals installed on the 
highway between Baltimore and Wil 
mington. ‘These earlier speed-control 
signals also involved the principle of 
a normally red signal with a time de 
lay matched against the time it would 
take a car to travel at a predetermined 
reasonable speed over a predetermined 
distance immediately in advance of 
the signal, but the earlier signals were 
then installed alongside the highway 
near a dangerous underpass where 
there was no intersecting roadway \t 
this earlier speed-control point, there 
fore, it was not necessary to alternate 
the right of-way between two intersect 
ing roadways. These highway speed 
control signals had great success in re 
ducing the speed of traffic approaching 
the signal along the highway and 
brought a corresponding accident re 
duction at the nearby danger points 
for which the signal was provided. 


With the problem in mind of sig 
nalizing the intersection of Harford 
and Joppa Roads, the State Roads 
Commission decided to test a com- 
bination of the speed-control features 
with a standard traffic-actuated  sig- 
nal system, and the combined system 
was installed. Like many other inter- 
sections of this type, the main high- 
wav has considerably more traffic and 
higher speed traffic than the cross 
road. In order to provide the fullest 
effect of the automatic speed-control 
feature desired, the north and south 
approaches of the highway are given 
independent control of signals facing 
these approaches. The north signal 
can be changed from red to green by 
traffic on the north approach while the 
south signal remains red in the ab- 
sence of trafic on the south approach. 
Similarly, the south signal can be 
changed from red to green by trafhc on 
the south approach, or if cars happen 
to be approaching on both north and 
south sides of the intersection, both 
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PIPE CUTTING 
Made Easy with 


SMITH 


PORTABLE 
PIPE CUTTING 
MACHINES 


These machines are made in both hand and power- 
operated types and do their jobs cleanly and in 
less time. 

By simply changing the cutting tools, they can be 
used on either steel or cast iron pipe from 4 in. 
to 48 in —all sizes can be equipped for air motor 
operation. 


THE A. SMITH MFG. 


Power-operated Smith Pipe Cutting Machine 


Smith Portable Pipe Cutting Machines have a 
world-wide reputation for saving time, labor and 
costs and pay for themselves over and over again. 


Send for special bulletins giving all details. 


CO., EAST ORANGE, J 


S. Western Life | 2799 Piedmont Ave, 315 ‘cl 


Dallas, Texas Berkeley, Calif.  Flandreau, S. D. 


IN WATER PLANTS Sung Snction 


Contact Mixing ACRATOR = MIKER 


Recarbonation 
Filtered Water Aeration 


A type and capacity to 


fit every existing or con- 
IN SEWAGE PLANTS nplated plant. 
Activated Sludge Aeration 


Trickling Filter Auxiliary Gravity—Rotary 
Mixing for Chemical Pneumatic—Pressure. 


Precipitation 
| Write for illustrated folder, 


Vogt Mfg. Co. ine. KY. 


VALVES and HYDRANTS 


The 
Complete Line 


Gate Valves—Check Valves 
— Valve Boxes — Fire Hy- 
drants—Mud Valves—Shear 
Gates—Extension Stems— 
Floor Stands — Tapping 
Sleeves and Valves — Cut- 
ting-in Tees—Flanged Fit- 
tings. 


M. & H. VALVE & FITTINGS CO. 


ANNISTON, ALABAMA 


SURE GRIP SEWER RODS and ACCESSORIES 


The REGULAR, a light rod, 


Fir stock 1% x 1% inch square. 


Do you mention THe 


are joined together with a dual lock forming a rigid 
chain that will float. They can be coupled or un- 
coupled upon the street if desired. Made in two sizes. 


The MASTER, a heavy duty rod, 
Fir stock 1% x 1% inch square. 


Write for catalog on lete line of sewer cl i quip 


EXPANDING SEWER MACHINE co. 


NAPPANEE, IND. 


AMERICAN City? Please do. 
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| south signals may change to 
ncurrently. 

Tl eed-control feature is primarily 
and has its greatest advantage 


wn e arrival of an individual car 
considerably spaced from other traffic, 
for s under such conditions that a 
cal iost likely to be traveling at an 
unreasonably high speed. Thus with 
the combination system at Harford and 
Jopp Roads, in the absence of trathe 
on the cross road all the signals display 
red. If a car should then approach on 


the south side of the highway, the car 
will actuate a traffic detector some 150 
from the intersection, and the 


feel 
south signal only will change from red 
to ereen directly after a few seconds 


delay, which will require the car to 
stop or slow down if it is going too 
fast. The green signal remains dis- 
played for a few seconds, and then in 
the absence of following cars on the 
south approach the signal returns 
directly from green to red. If addi- 
tional cars approach on the south dur- 
ing the display of the green signal, 
however, such cars will prolong the 
ereen signal until the last car has 
passed, after which the signal will re- 
vert to red as before. Since the opera- 
tion of the signal requires that the first 
car be proceeding at a_ reasonable 
speed, the following cars (which must 
be closely spaced in order to hold the 
green signal) must also be traveling at 
reasonable speed. Cars approaching 
on the north are similarly treated inde- 
pendently of the south approach, but 
both the north and south approaches 
can receive the green signal only dur- 
ing the time period in the signal cycle 
which would ordinarily be assigned for 
the right-of-way on the highway, or in 
the absence of cross traffic. 

If a car arrives on the cross road 
while there is no closely approaching 
trafic on the highway, the cross-road 
car will arrive with all the signals red 
and the cross-road signal only will 
change directly from red to green after 
a brief time delay, which can be simi- 
larly used to require a reasonable speed 
on the part of this cross-road car. The 
signal remains green on the cross road 
for the usual minimum period and 
subject to extension by closely follow- 
ing cars, and reverts to red through the 
usual amber clearance period after the 
passage of the last cross-road car or at 
the end of the maximum time limit if 
the cross-road trafic continues up to 
this limit. 

While the signal is green on the 
cross road, a red signal is maintained 
on both the north and south ap- 
proaches of the highway, and any cars 
‘pproaching on the highway are re- 
quired to wait for, the return of the 
green signal to fhe highway in the 
usual fashion, after the end of the 


cross-road right-of-way period. At the 
end of this period, if there is trafhc 
waiting on the highway, on both ‘the 
north and south approaches for ex 
ample, both the north and south sig 
nals will promptly change from red to 
green and remain green for a_ brief 
minimum period, but subject to exten- 
sion by following cars on the highway, 
returning to red on each approach in 
dependently as the last approaching 
car clears. 

Under the various operating condi 
tions just described it will be observed 
that there is no display of an amber 
signal on the highway, since each cat 
is given sufficient time to clear before 
the green light changes to red. How 
ever, in case cars are sufficiently closely 
spaced, on either the north or the 
south approach or both, to be main 
taining a green signal continuously 
and a car arrives on the cross road, then 
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a maximum time limit will be estab 
lished by the arrival of the cross-road 
car so that the green signal cannot be 
held indefinitely on the highway; and 
also in such event if the highway trafh« 
continues to hold the green signal up 
to the maximum time limit so estab 
lished, an amber signal period will 
automatically be introduced and _ the 
signals will change from green through 
amber to red, on such maximum limit 

Although the system presents a mor 
complicated operating cycle for the 
signal than is usual at signalized inter 
sections, particularly in the separate 
control of the north and south ap 
proaches of the highway, the test so 
far has indicated that this presents no 
difhculty to the highway trafic, and the 
system. offers opportunity for an auto 
matic control of speed at intersections 
where the trafic has a tendency to 


travel at excessive speed, 


One-Way Streets 


Increase traffic flow without increasing 

accident ratio and thus relieve rush-hour 

congestion, as well as simplify turning, per- 

mil milder parking regulations and avoid 
street widening 


By W. A. Van Duzer 
Director of Vehicles and Traffic. 
Washington, D. C. 


HE one-way streets in the District 
of Columbia may conveniently 
be separated into: 
A. Full-time one-way streets 
(1) Minor streets (light traffic) 
(2) Important streets 
B. Rush-hour one-way streets 
(1) One-way (7-9:30 A.M. and 4-6 P.M.) 
(2) One-way (4-6 P.M. only) 
(3) One-way (7-9:30 A.M. only) 
Under the above grouping are found 
17.3 miles of A (1), 16.7 miles of A 
(2), 7-9 miles of B (1), 5 miles of B 
(2), and o.1 mile of B (3) streets. 
Since there are 731.5 miles of improved 
streets in the District of Columbia, the 
one-way groups total about 47 miles. 
The minor streets are each only a 
few blocks long and have mainly been 
made one-way because they were too 
narrow for safe two-way operation. If 
necessary, adjacent streets are made al- 
ternately one-way. Also under this 
heading are included short stretches in 
various parts of the city that have been 
made one-way to facilitate trafic con- 


trol at signalized intersections. 

The important streets that have been 
put under full-time one-way operation 
vary from 7 to 21 blocks in length. 
These are so arranged that neighbor- 
ing streets have alternate one-way 


movement. In most cases adjacent 
streets alternate, while in others a two- 
way street is left between the one-way 
Streets. 

The rush-hour one-way streets have 
been instituted to take care of the 
heavy directional flow into the central 
business district in the morning 
(7-9:30) and out of it in the evening 
(4-6). Thus in the evening, 10 per 
cent more cars are leaving than are 
entering. In the morning 18 per cent 
more cars are entering than are leay 
ing. The total trafic is substantially 
the same morning and evening. This 
peak traffic period is shorter in the 
morning than in the afternoon. Extra 
streets are made one-way out of the 
central district during the evening 
rush hours to take care of special areas 
which become congested during those 
hours. These rush-hour one-way streets 
are spaced so as to cover the congested 
district at intervals of five or six blocks. 

Special parking restrictions are in 
force on one-way rush-hour streets so 
as to take parking off the side of the 
street opposite the normal direction of 
traffic flow. This restriction has al- 
ways been applied regardless of other 
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SERVICE TESTED 
For Ten YEARS 


before offering to Engineers 


Chapman 


BEAMED WATERWAY 
GATE VALVES 


These valves were developed for use as “‘wash water” 
valves, the primary objectives being to find the valve 
best suited for hydraulic operation, and to eliminate 
troubles involved in using double disc, parallel seated 
gate valves under throttling conditions. 


Chapman valves of the “beamed water- 
way’ type have been in service about ten 
years as wash water valves in Water Filtra- 
tion Plants. Reports and leak tests evidence 
their marked superiority over both the con- 
ventional type and the “square bottom”’ 
gates for this type of service. 

Important Features 


Vertical ‘‘beams" (A) in downstream port prevent 
“tipping’’ of disc into waterway and uneven wear on 
rings. 

Bronze stripe (B) on downstream disc bear on bronze 
facing of beams in same plane as faces of seat and 
disc rings (C). 

Bearing contact between disc and body seat facings 
are six to ten times more than in conventional type 
when valve is one-quarter or one-half open. 


BEAMED WATERWAY GATE VALVES are now available in all sizes 
of Class AA, A, B and C gate valves. We recommend them for dependa- 
bility and longer life under ‘‘wash water’ service conditions. 


Tue Vatve 


MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
INDIAN ORCHARD, MASS. 


Mention THe American Crry—it helps. 


BEAMED WATERWAY TYPE 
18” Class A Chapman Gate Valve 
Equipped for operation by air 
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If the volume of 


parking regulations. 
traffic necessitates, parking is also taken 
off the other side of such streets. No 
important parking restrictions that can 
be ascribed solely to their one-way 
eration have been placed on _ the 
full-time one-way streets. 


Directions Pay 


{ll one-way streets are well marked 
by directional arrow signs with suitable 
wording (including the time during 
which one-way operation is in force) , 
“Do Not Enter” signs are 
used wherever necessary along those 
streets that are one-way at all times. 
An extensive check shows that there 
are fewer than 1 per cent of violations 
of the one-way regulation on the rush- 
hour streets. This confirms adequate 
marking of such streets, or good en- 
forcement, or both. 


as shown. 


An experimental set-up of a pair of 
special rush-hour one-way signs (known 
here as triple offset system) has been 
in satisfactory operation at 6th and E 
Streets, N. W., since August, 1937. 
These signs are made up of neon tub- 
ing composing the words One Way 
with directional flashing arrows super- 
imposed thereon. The signs are con- 
nected to a seven-day time-switch and 
flasher which turns them on week-days 
during the rush hours. At the same 
time the correct directional arrow 
(south in the morning, north in the 
evening) is made to flash on and off 
continuously. The neon tubing and 
associated equipment are in a sheet- 
metal cabinet attached to the traflic- 
signal pole immediately below the 
traffic signal proper. These signals are 
used in conjunction with the triple 
offset circuit employed along 6th 
Street, N. W. 

Since 6th Street, N. W., is typical of 
the rush-hour one-way streets in the 
District, an analysis of the effect of one- 
way operation on this street will be 
given as the concluding section of this 
rticle. In addition, this street uses a 
triple offset system of signals along 
most of the one-way section. The sec- 
tion of 6th Street using the triple off- 
set comprises fifteen signalized inter- 
sections with the offset installed at six 
these. 


The same speed is main- 


4PM. TO 6PM 
_/ EXCEPT SAT-SUN-HOLIDAYS 


Three Markings Used on One-Way Streets 
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PFRAFFIC COUNTS ON THREE PARALLEL STREETS 


61TH STREET 


of TRAFFIC ALONG STREET 
Date Time OPERATION AND DirECTION 

North South lotal 
March, 1935 8-g:30 A. M Two-way ) 770 1,103 
June, 1935 One-way 
Jan., 1938 Triple offset 1,42 
March, 1935 1-6 P. M Two-way 1,097 1,632 
June, 1935 One-way 
Jan., 1938 Triple offset 1,724 

Two-Way 
5TH STREET 
April, 1935 8-9:30 A. M 412 148 She 
March, 1938 500 {07 
April, 1935 1-6 P.M 720 R75 1,095 
March, 1938 Rol R58 1,659 
Two-Way 
7TH STREET 

Feb., 1935 8-g:30 A. M 620 976 
Aug., 1935 P 146 615 1,061 
March, 1938 450 {50 
Feb., 1935 1-6 P.M 780 1.405 
Aug., 1935 y 1,456 
March, 1938 640 734 1.473 


tained by the signals as before the off- 
set was installed, but the through band 
width has been increased from 20 to 
35 seconds out of a total cycle of 80 
seconds. 

This street was put under one-way 
operation on May 5, 1935, and the 
triple offset was installed in August, 
1937. The following counts are aver- 
age ones (along the streets indicated) 
taken at such times as to show the effect 
of the above changes both on 6th Street 
and on the adjacent streets on either 
side. These counts have been cor- 
rected for the city-wide increase in 
trafic so as to make the counts taken 
in various years more nearly compar- 
able. Inadequate counts for the period 
7 to 8 A. M. have not been included. 

From the above 
seen that: 

(1) One-way operation has had lit- 
tle effect on the total traffic carried by 
6th Street during rush hours. 

(2) The installation of the triple 
offset has resulted in an increase in 


tabulation it is 


trafhe carried averaging 13.0 per cent 
over that 
stalled. 
(3) One-way operation has brought 
about an increase in southbound traf- 


before the offset was in- 


hours, 


from 770 to 1,165, or 51.4 per cent. 


fic during the morning rush 


(4) One-way operation has brought 
about an increase in northbound traf- 
fic during the 


evening rush hours, 


from 1,097 to 1,537, or 40 per cent. 
(5) The total traffic has increased 
on the adjacent streets (5th and 7th) 


an average of 10.1 per cent in the 


morning, and 26.0 per cent in the 
evening. 
increase was in a direction opposite to 
that in which 6th Street was one-way. 


The major portion of this 


(6) The installation of the triple 
offset on 6th Street has actually de 
creased the total traffic 
7th Street an average of 11.4 per cent 
during rush hours. 


on adjacent 


Ihe following table shows that the 
installation of one-way operation on 
6th Street has had no outstanding ef- 
fect either on the number or the na- 
ture of the accidents along this street. 
Rear-end collisions doubled, ‘and acci- 
dents due to one car 


turning (with 


cars going in opposite directions) 
dropped from 5 to 2. The two head- 
on collisions were due to out-of-town 
cars violating the one-way restriction. 
Nevertheless, the increased number of 


cars carried by the one-way system, 


with -little or no accident increase, 
amply justifies the use of one-way 
streets. 


ACCIDENTS ALONG 6TH STREEI ¥-g: 40 

4. M AND 4-6 P: M DURING IWO 

YEARS BEFORE AND TWO YEARS AFILER 
ONE-WAY OPERATION 

Type of Accident 19% 5 1945-37 

Pedestrian 11 12 

Rear-end , 6 

Right angle 

Side-swipe 

One car turning cars going 

in opposite directions 
Turning from wrong lane 2 
Head-on 


* Total 2 *34 


* Corrected for increase in trafhe 
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i, Visibility for safety . . . distinctive design for 
good appearance... with these twin objectives Baltimore 
officials planned the lighting of newly extended, heavily 
traveled Howard Street. As the lighting unit combining 
these qualities they chose the L-M Controlite Luminaire 
mounted on L-M Monotube Standards. 


The photographs show the highly successful result. Note 
the even distribution of light over the entire pavement, 
the near-daylight visibility, the absence of glare. Note. 
in the smaller photo, the smart appearance of this mod- 
ern standard and luminaire. Here is visual evidence of 


how well the L-M Control- 


ite can solve your boulevard 


lighting problem. Ask your 


for Streets and Highways 
L-M SPHEROLITE 


L-M representative, or write 
to South Milwaukee, Wis., 
for full information on the 
complete line of L-M Out- 
door Lighting Equipment. 


LINE MATERIAL CQO. 
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Outdoor Lighting 
Streets —Highways—Floodlighting 


Lighting Units 


NEW controlled incandescent 

street-lighting system in_ the 

business district of the city of 
Niagara Falls, N. Y.—within constant 
earshot of the great cataract which 
lights the lamps of a thousand cities 
and towns—has placed these streets 
among the  best-illuminated in the 
world. 

Switched on this year by Mayor W. 
Levell Draper, the new improved in- 
stallation replaces a magnetite-arc sys- 
tem, which for many years was con- 
sidered to be the finest in the country. 
Buffalo Niagara Electric Corporation 
engineers and Adin W. Chase, City 
Electrician, who cooperated on the 
survey which resulted in the new in- 
candescent lighting, consider today 
that the streets in the business area of 
the city are the best-lighted in the 
world. 

The new program of illumination 
covers 8.3 miles of main and secondary 
business streets and 15 miles of resi- 
dential thoroughfares, all changed over 
from arc lamps to the controlled in- 
candescents which are focused like an 
automobile headlight. This scientific 
light control directs the illumination 
to the pavement, where lighting is 
needed, and prevents the light from 
being wasted skyward. 

The former type lamps bathed the 
streets in approximately 15,000,000 
lumens of light as compared with the 
brilliance of 20,000,000 lumens cast by 
the new _ incandescents. Engineers 
point out, however, that the efficiency 
of the new system is greater than ex- 
pressed by these figures, because in 
former lighting systems much of their 
illuminating power was diffused in an 
upward direction. 

And cost to the city of Niagara Falls 


4 Niagara Falls Brishtens at 


Neslisible Cost 


By Ros Roy Macleop 
Vice-President, 
Buffalo Niagara Electric 
Corporation 


At Right—City Manager W. D. Robbins, 


]. E. Costello and C. H. Anderson of Buf 

falo Niagara Electric Corp., and Adin W 

Chase, City Electrician, looking at big 
luminaire 


New Lighting on a Secondary Street, Niagara Falls 


| 
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Modern Lighting on Main Street, Niagara Falls, N. Y. : $ 
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THE AMERICAN ry 


IS YOUR STREET 
LIGHTING DESIGNED 


@ Like the famous Model T, the street 
lighting standard at the left was outstanding 


in its day. But times have changed. Both the 
speed and volume of traffic have increased. 
The street lighting system of yesterday is 
inadequate for today’s needs and stands 
as a constant threat to community safety. 


The standard at the right typifies modern 
street lighting at its best. The long, tapered 
Union Metal steel standard places the high 
intensity luminaire at a height almost twice 
that of the old style cluster lights, as well as 
farther out over the street. It is this combina- 
tion which provides increased visibility for 
the safety of both motorist and pedestrian. 


Union Metal offers a complete line of 
steel standards for street and bridge light- 
ing. Write today for information on our 
free engineering service. 


+ 


THE UNION METAL MANUFACTURING CO. 


Why not remember to mention THe AMERICAN City? 
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fi e new lighting is negligible, they ditional welcome savings through mod- system is served by a single overhead 
ad. because the new system effects an ernizing the old trolley poles, which conductor, barely visible from the 
appreciable saving in operating costs carried the arc lamps, for the new fix- street and much cheaper than under 
t ¢ power company, a saving which tures. The arcs cast their light from ground cable service—the city getting 
js passed along to the municipality in the poles at a mounting height of 17 a lot more lighting for every dollar 


terms of more light. 

, all, 1,023 arc lights were replaced 
} ncandescents. The old arcs were 
6.6- and 4.4-ampere magnetite arcs, and 
they gave way to 6,000-, 10,000- and 
i5,000-lumen incandescents. 

The city of Niagara Falls enjoyed ad- 


feet. When the old lights were re 
moved, the incandescent fixtures were 
moved up to a height of 2214 feet, as- 
suring greater lighting efficiency. The 
new decorative brackets, which bear 
the new fixtures, are surmounted on 
the pole by a decorative cap. The 


The new system is switched on every 
evening automatically through use of 
photoelectric cells designed to turn on 
the lights when the level of daylight 
diminishes to a certain point The 
city owns poles and brackets; the elec 


tric company luminaires and circuits. 


Modern Street Lighting 
in 10 Easy Lessons 


ANY of the 29,832 street-lighted 

communities sense that their 

night appearance and _ safety 
ought to be improved. They have ob- 
served results in municipalities which 
have done it. They read that a whole 
new science of outdoor lighting has 
developed, and it sounds expensive. 
What are the facts about modern street- 
lighting practice? 


Principles as old as time are now be- 
ing applied. As long as there has been 
fire it has been known that the heat 
and the light radiate in all directions 
—up as well as sideways and down. 
Yet, for generations, street lamps stuck 
up in the air like torches, lighting the 
heavens as well as the road. They still 
do, in many of the most progressive 
municipalities; but illuminating engi- 
neers now know that the lamp that 
hangs down and is capped by a reflec- 
tor which throws the upward light 
down onto the roadway is two or three 
times as efficient as the upright fixture. 
Consequently, the modern luminaires 
are of the pendant type and are fitted 
with efficient reflectors such as those 
made of aluminum. 


— 


Even when practically all the light 
is reflected downward, there is still 
wastage unless refractors are employed 
to bunch all the light onto the road- 
way. Street light straying over on 
porch, lawn and sidewalk is wasted 
light. Twenty years ago prismatic 
glass refractors were designed to utilize 
all the light possible. Through that 
long period they have been available 
to those having the good sense and 
public consciousness to make use of 
them. But because they increase the 


In the famous tropical hurricane which swept the East last September even the ocean 


seemed to know that from an efficiency 


point of view the upright street lamp is out- 


moded. However, the ty pe has a certain grace and dignity, and it showed the ocean 


that it also has tenacity 


first cost of a lighting unit by 5 per 
cent, they have too frequently been 
omitted, or “something just as good” 
has been substituted for the real thing. 
Modern equipment makes increasing 
use of this device, however, in all re- 
gions where light conservation is de- 
sirable, with further increase in efhi- 
ciency, resulting in three or sometimes 
four times as much light on the street 
as was provided by the outmoded 
equipment of an era of farm wagons 
instead of automobiles. 


Nor are efficiency and economy the 
only results of the application of this 
first basic principle that lost light re- 
covered is more light for the same 
money. Glare has been vastly reduced, 
and night driving thus made more 


the glassware as well 


l as the standards 


agreeable as well as less hazardous. 


A contributing factor in the reduc- 
tion of glare has been the steady in- 
crease in the heights at which the 
luminaires are mounted — 221% feet 
being 
greater heights in prospect. 


present good practice, with 
This ten- 
dency naturally requires that intelli 
gent attention be given to the size of 
the lamps and the distance between 


lighting units. 
— 5 


Normally, a material increase in 
mounting height, as from 14 feet to 
2214 feet, would require a considerable 
increase in wattage. It happens, how- 


ever, that in designing a modern in- 
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SAFETY EQUIPMENT DISTRI 


it 


STREET LIGHTING 


THE AMERICAN 


HEN the sun goes down, P) bic 

Safety goes on the spot. [he 
number of fatal accidents at nig); js 
rapidly increasing. Crime, too, | irks 
in the dark. Fire threatens. 

Yet the cost of modern Public 
Safety equipment is only a tiny 
fraction of the losses in life and 
property it would prevent. 

Furthermore, such equipmen: —as 
well as experienced advice—is con. 
veniently and completely available 
from a single source, Graybar. |) as. 
sures you dependable equipmen ... 
Union Metal Street Lighting Stand. 
ards... G. E. Novalux Street Light. 
ing . . . Horni Fire-Alarm systems 
. . » Western Electric police radio 
. . » Karpark parking meters 
modern traffic control. Write us for 
information! 


GraybaR 


OFFICES IN 83 PRINCIPAL CITIES, EXECU- 
TIVE OFFICES, GRAYBAR BLDG., NEW YORK 


BUTED BY GRAYBAR: 
“= 6 


EFFICIENT TRAFFIC CONTROL PARKING METERS POLICE RADIO FIRE ALARM SYSTEMS 


Mention Tue American Crry—it helps. 
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mn considerably larger lamps are 
to be used anyway, because they 
ich more efficient and economical 
mall lamps, as graphically shown 
ge 500 of the 1938 edition of 
fu: MUNICIPAL INDEX. 


successful modern system not 
salvages much light that formerly 
was wasted, but uses larger lamps in 
order to provide a different character 
of sweet lighting than got by in the 
pa The lighting of Niagara Falls, 
N. Y., and Greensburg, Pa., for in- 
stance, seems lavish—because one in- 
stinctively compares it with the inade- 
quate. Throughout the country, cities 
are relighting, and more and more the 
modern lighting in one city will be 
compared with modern lighting in an- 
other city. 


— 


The informed municipal official will 
not only insist on modern luminaires at 
proper height and spacing, but will 
see that the daytime appearance of the 
new installation is an addition and not 
a subtraction. 

\ modern egg-shaped (streamlined) 
luminaire hanging from an unsightly 
arm extending from a gray weather- 
worn wooden pole will fail to win full 
public approbation. Nor is a cast iron 
monument necessary. The ideal stand- 
ard is the one that is least visible, yet 
when seen is found to be graceful and 
appropriate. Such standards are read- 
ily available at reasonable cost. Where 
it 18 necessary to continue the use of 
existing poles, an attractive steel 
bracket such as Niagara Falls designed 
will add to daytime appearance. 


Year by year, car registrations have 
increased, buses have become the means 
of intercity mass transportation, trucks 
have become the intercity freighters, 
automobiles are vacation and holiday 
vehicles. Municipalities recognize that 
they must speed the buses and trucks 
safely through their highway streets, 
must light up the arteries. Why not 
also light up the business district in a 
way to warm the hearts in the automo- 
biles? In thus adding to the attrac- 
tiveness and prosperity of the district, 
sull more cars will be drawn from 
nearby countryside and towns, local 
residents will come out to see the 
sights, and all at once here is a progres- 
sive community. 


— 


Not only in a general relighting pro- 
gram, but in any study of night con- 
ditions and hazards, the advantages of 
ising special methods of lighting must 


be considered. For the highway, in 


cluding through streets, sodium-vapor 
lighting has steadily increased in pop 
ularity. The fact that it is immediately 
thought of in connection with grade 
crossings and dangerous intersections 
is a compliment to its effectiveness. 
For ornamental lighting of civic cen 
ters—as in Oklahoma City and Fort 
Smith, Ark.—and in entire communi- 
ties—as in Belmont, Mass., and Wen 
dell, Idaho—the mercury-incandescent 
lamp merits an attentive hearing 
Sodium vapor and mercury vapor are 
the new discoveries in street lighting 
Much more economical users of electric 
energy than the tried and venerable 
incandescent, they await broader 
ognition and greater volume in order 
to be cheaper in first cost as well as in 
operation. 


—10— 


Modern street lighting, therefore, is 
not at all hard to comprehend. It 
results from using the properly engi- 
neered and up-to-date equipment 


which is now available. 


One of Nine Sodium-Lighted Zones in 
St. Louts 


Sodium Light Shows 
Danger and Divider 


SopiuM-VApor lighting is serving a 
dual purpose on nine safety-zone traf- 
fic dividers in St. Louis streets. This 
cautionary light not only warns the 
motorist of a danger zone and reveals 
the trafhc divider, but also illuminates 
street-car loading zones and roadway 
adjacent to the dividers. 

A typical trafic divider consists of a 
cone-shaped concrete base on which is 
mounted a 4-inch pipe 11 feet 5 inches 
high. Atop this pipe, previous lighting 
facilities consisted of a traffic beacon 
with a flashing 60-watt lamp and am 
ber lens. While this light was visible 
to the driver, it did not do a satisfac 
tory job of illuminating the divider 
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nor did it light to a satisfactory degree 
the street-car loading zone or roadway 
nearby 

With the cooperation of General 
Electric engineers, a sodium luminaire 
was designed to light adequately the 
trafhe dividers, the adjacent roadway 
and the loading zones. An open-type, 
19,000-lumen  sodium-vapor ts 
equipped with a special reflector which 
sheds the yellow light down on the 
trathe divider, at the same time di 
recting a high percentage of the light 
toward the car-loading zone and _ the 
roadway, without producing glare to 
bother approaching motorists 

Should the sodium lights fail, an 
auxiliary lighting system on the di 
viders is immediately turned on by a 
special relay This auxiliary system 
consists of four marine-type units 
equipped with 6o-watt incandescents 

The adequate lighting, combined 
with the caution color, is accredited 
with having materially aided in reduc 
ing trafhe accidents. Pedestrian acci 
dents have decreased, as have colli 
sions with the loading-zone trafhe di 
vider cone. Motor-vehicle, pedestrian, 
and fixed-object (zone) accidents used 
to average five per year. Since the in 
stallation, in) October, 1937, of the 
sodium safety light at the initial zone, 
not a single accident has occurred 

JOSEPH FEUCHTER 
lrafiic Engineer, St. Louis, Mo 


Mounting Feet 
Higher 


Exerer, Cauir., has installed a new 
street-lighting system of Westinghouse 
luminaires mounted 22 feet high on 
Union Metal standards in place of the 
former system having a mounting 
height of 1214 feet. 


Versatile Mercury Vapor 


Mercury vapor lamps are white- 
lighting downtown streets in) Okla 
homa_ cities, tree lighting the 
New York World's Fair, window light 
ing in Chicago, color matching in 
Mansfield, Ohio, and floodlighting in 
Bloomfield, N. J., says O. P. Cleaver 
of Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co 


Mounted Only 
1414 Feet High 


PERHAM, MIUNN., has installed 48 
General Electric luminaires with Glea 
son-Thebault rippled globes and can 
opies on Union Metal standards 
Mounting height is 1414 feet, and 
spacing is 100 feet. City officials and 
citizens are well pleased with the bet 
ter illumination. 

Paut MILLER, 
Mavor, Perham, Minn 
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“MOST EXCELLENT 


said Sir Walter Raleigh 


Hicuway engineers all over the world 
agree with Sir Walter Raleigh that Trin- 
idad Native Lake Asphalt is “most ex- 


cellent good.” 
Trinidad Lake Asphalt contains an 
inherent, stabilizing mineral filler which 


has never been duplicated commercially. 


It provides an excellent balance between 


adhesion and cohesion. It is a thoroughly 


dependable asphalt —uniform in quality 


and characteristics. 


NOW OFFERED FOR LOW-COST 
CONSTRUCTION AND MAINTENANCE 


Barber Asphalt Corporation Nassau County Court House Circle, Mineola, N. Y., paved in 1938 


offers a complete line of Trin- with Trinidad Cold Plant Mix. Photograph taken March 24, 1939. 
idad Lake Asphalts for low- 
cost highway construction 


and maintenance—including 


BARBER ASPHALT CORPORATION, Dept. AC-13 


cold mixes. Mail coupon for Barber, New Jersey 


full information about prod- chant 


ucts you're interested in. TRINIDAD LAKE ASPHALT ©) BARBER EMULSIFIED 


TRINIDAD 


NATIVE LAKE 


ASPHALT 


Why not remember to mention THe American City? 


© GENASCO CRACK FILLER ASPHALTS 
© BARBER COLD PATCHING ©) BARBER BLENDED NATIVE 
ASPHALTS LAKE LIQUID ASPHALTS 


GENASCO BLOCK AND JOINT FILLER 
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Prepared by 
B. WILLIAMS 
uthor of “The Law of 
City Planning and Zoning” 


Zoning and Planning 


Notes 
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With the cooperation of 
EDWARD M. BASSETT 
Author of “Zoning” and of 

“The Master Plan” 


Residential Zoning Dis- 
trict—Schools 


Bishop of Chicago 
1 ngery, 20 N. E: ed, 583 (Supreme 
Court, April 14, 1939) —The plaintiff ap- 

for a permit for the erection of a 
chial school in an “A Residential” 
yoning district in the village of Winnetka, 
in which public, but not private, schools 
wel allowed. 

Held that the refusal of the permit was 
improper, such a school being no more 
detrimental to the public safety than a 
public school. Being conducted in ac- 
cordance with the educational require- 
ments established by state educational 
authorities, it would seem to be promo- 
tive of the general welfare. 


Zoning Board of Appeal— 
Statutory Requirements 


Massacuusetts.—Real Properties, Inc. 
v. Board of Appeal of the City of Boston, 
Supreme Court, June 12, 1939, not yet re- 
ported. 

In certain cases the Massachusetts stat- 
utes require that the decision should be 
“the unanimous decision of the entire 
membership of the Board.” In this case 
the decision was made by four of the 
five members of the Board and one “sub- 
stitute.” Held that this decision was not 
in accordance with the statute, and was 
therefore invalid. 

The requirement of a unanimous de- 
cision of the entire membership of the 
Board is in line with the tendency of the 
Statutes, as well as of the decisions, to 
guard against the danger of breaking 
down the whole policy of zoning by fall- 
ing into the habit of granting variances 
too readily. It seems unlikely that the 
Legislature could have meant to include 
in the expression “entire membership of 
the Board,” one, or perhaps two, tem- 
porary “substitutes,” chosen for the occa- 
sion, who are not referred to as members 
and who are to be chosen only when a 
“member” is disqualified or absent. 

The requirement of unanimity in 
granting variances seems to be so explicit 
and evidently was regarded as so impor- 
tant that failure to observe it must be 
held to vitiate the decision. Any exer- 
cise by the Court of its discretion against 
granting the writ (certiorari to quash the 
record of the Board) for this cause would 
seem to be contrary to the declared legis- 
lative policy. 


Residential Zoning Dis- 
trict—Church 


NevADA.—State ex rel. Roman Catholic 
Bishop of Reno v. Hill, City Engineer, yo 


Pac. 2d, 217 (Supreme Court, May 8, 
1939) -—The zoning ordinance of the city 
of Reno provides that a permit may be 
issued for the erection in a_ residential 
district of a building for purposes other 
than residential, provided that there be 
filed with the application for the permit 
written consents thereto of the owners of 
three-fourths of the land in the block in 
which the building is to be erected and 
of the land in the adjacent blocks facing 
upon the street upon which such build 
ing will face, within 500 feet of it; pro 
vided that if such written consents are so 
filed, then the Council may grant the ap 
lication by a majority vote; otherwise only 
by a five-sixths vote of the members 
elected to the Council. 

In this case, the Roman Catholic Bishop 
of Reno applied for a permit to erect a 
church in a residential district in the 
city. The application was not sup- 
ported by the consents required by the 
ordinance, and the City Engineer denied 
the application. Held that the sections 
of the ordinance under which the ap- 
plication for a permit was denied bear no 
substantial relation to the promotion of 
the health, safety, morals, convenience or 
general welfare of Reno, and are void. 

Authorities to the contrary, involving 
livery stables, garages, gasoline stations, 
funeral parlors, billboards, two-family resi- 
dences, morgues, laundries, etc., afford 
little aid in this case. The law distin- 
guishes between such cases and those re- 
lating to churches, schools, parks and 
playgrounds, art galleries, library build 
ings. community center buildings, etc. 

The Court cites in support of its opin- 
ion the well-known case of Village of 
University Heights v. Cleveland Jewish 
Orphans Home, 20 Fed. 2d, 745, in which 
the exclusion of an orphanage from a 
residential district was held to be in 
valid; and similar cases. 

Epiror’s Nore The reason why the church 
in this case and the Jewish Orphans Home in 
the University Heights case, here cited, cannot 
be excluded from a residential district is that, 
in the opinion of the respective courts, they 
are both residential in character; while livery 
stables, billboards, etc., are aliens in such dis- 
tricts, and may be excluded, or admitted on 
conditions rendering them less objectionable. 

Evidently, if churches and orphans’ homes 
are residential in character, their exclusion 
does not tend to promote the public health, 
safety, morals, convenience, or general welfare, 
and would not be a valid exercise of the po- 
lice power. 


Zoning Ordinance— 
Damages 


New York.—Bailer v. Ringe, Supreme 
Court, Kings County, reported in New 
York Law Journal, May 10, 1939, p- 2158, 
—The plaintiff, an adjoining landowner, 
is suing in this action for an injunction 
to restrain the defendant from altering or 
using his house for an undertaking estab- 


lishment, and damages on three grounds 
first, that such use is in violation of a 
private covenant; second, that it consti 
tutes a private nuisance; third, that it vio 
lates the city zoning ordinance. On the 
first two grounds the Court decides 
against the plainuff, and on the third it 
rules in his favor, the area in question 
being a residential district. In so doing 
the Court grants the plaintiff a permanent 
injunction and awards him damages of 
$2,400, being $40 a month for the period 
from the beginning of the undertak 
ing establishment, to the date of the trial! 
this being the lessened value of the use 
of his property during this period. 
Epiror’s Nort The neighboring land 
owner is awarded damages only if he has sut 
fered, as in this case, special damages I his 
case is in accord with Sapiro v. Frishie, 94% Cal 
A. 299,270 Pac. 280 1q2k cited by Bassett 


Zoning, p. 180. 


Billboards—Restriction— 
Need of Rule to Guide 
Administrative Action 


SoutH Carouina.—Schloss Poster Ad 
vertising Co., Inc. v. City of Rock Hill, 
2 S. E. ed, 392 (Supreme Court, April 14 
1939) —An ordinance of the city of Rock 
Hill provides that “Hereafter it shall be 
unlawful to erect or maintain any bill 
board facing on any public street or 
other public place” within the city with 
out having first obtained from the City 
Council a permit to do so 

Held by the Court that the ordinance 1s 
void. If an ordinance which upon its 
face restricts the right which the individ 
ual might otherwise exercise over his 
property without question, not according 
to any general uniform rule, but so as to 
make the enjoyment of his right depend 
upon the arbitrary will of the governing 
authorities, it is unconstitutional and void 
because it fails to furnish a uniform rule 
of action and leaves the right of property 
subject to the despotic will of the authori 
ties, who may exercise it so as to give 
exclusive profits o1 privileges to particular 
persons. 


National Planning 


The Progress Report of the National 
Resources Committee, issued as of De 
cember, 1938, is of more than usual in- 
terest; furnishing in its 51 pages a brief 
but comprehensive view of the subject 


in its many aspects. 


House Trailer Regulations 


The Detroit Department of Health has 
compiled material on House Trailer Reg 
ulations, including news articles, press 
comments, and court decisions. involved in 
that city’s effort to regulate the matter 
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Protect Lakes and © 
Streams Near Your: 
City with 


Sewage Plants 


HE lakes and streams 
around your city may b 3 
among its outstanding recreational resources. Be 
sure to keep them pure with adequate sewage- 


treatment facilities. 


Swimming, fishing, picnicking—as well as health 
and property values—can all be protected if the 
cities in your watershed prevent pollution. The 


cost is only a fraction of a cent daily per person. 


HOW G-E EQUIPMENT HELPS ATLANTA PROTECT ITS WATERS 


Eight of 12 G-E vertical induction motors, each 
coupled to o mixer used with primary 
digesters, in Atlanta's new R. M. Clayton plant 


GENERAL 


Five of the seventeen G-E motors oper- 
ating large valves. Consulting engi- 
neers were Wiedeman and Singleton 


General Electric offers a complete line of electric 
equipment for modern sewage-treatment plants 
The correct application of such equipment may 
affect plans for even the foundation of your plant 
It’s wise, therefore, to call in our engineers when 
plans are in the initial stage. They’ll gladly work 
with your sanitary and consulting engineer 
General Electric, Schenectady, N. Y. 


One of several muitivnit 
G-E controllers, cabinet door 
at bottom shown open 


Two G-E 156-kva generotors controlleé 
by the G-E switchboard at right. The 
engines driving them burn siudge 9% 
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ecisions Affecting Municipalities 
Conducted by A. L. H. STREET, Attorney at Law 
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Accidents 


Sta exempting cities from liability in op- 
era airports held constitutional and to 
prev recovery for injury to person who 
srippe wer wire strung to protect grass plot 
ata rt (Tennessee Supreme Court: Stocker 

Ci f Nashville, 126 S. W. 2d, 339). 

City held liable for collision in nighttime 
of automobile with an abrupt end of curbing 
separating electric railway space from roadway, 
where there was no visible warning against 
the bing and the street was paved evenly 


full width as the car approached the 
scene of accident (California Supreme Court: 

frellano v. City of Burbank, 8g Pac. 2d, 113). 

Pedestrian’s complaint in suit for injury 
held to state valid claim against city on ground 
that street was rendered dangerously slippery 
by excessive application of oil (New Jersey 
Supreme Court: Lentini v. Town of Montclair, 
5 Atl., ed 6g2 ). 

Under statutes, fireman's widow held to 
have waived right to workmen's compensation 
award, on account of his death in the line of 
duty, by accepting a monthly benefit pro 
vided for by the city’s charter (Michigan 
Supreme Court: MacKay v. City of Port 
Huron, 284 N. W. 671) 


Bond Issues 

Bonds issued under limited taxing provision 
held properly refunded under a later statute 
granting unlimited taxing power (Florida Su- 
preme Court: State v. City of Arcadia, 187 So. 


Election on question of issuing bonds to 
erect hospital held not vitiated by omission of 
express provision’ for equipment of hospital, 
that being implied. Under ordinance to issue 
not more than $33,000 6% hospital bonds, 
city held empowered to issue $39,000 4% 
bonds, costing less to mature than the smaller 
issue of 6% bonds (Arkansas Supreme Court: 
Railey v. City of Magnolia, 126 S. W. ed, 


Civil Service 

Police chief appointed by commission to 
hold during good behavior held not removable 
by mayor and council; without cause, on com- 
mission’s being abolished (Wisconsin Su- 
preme Court: State v. Tilleson, 285 N. W. 


Patrolman held properly dismissed for mis- 
conduct in accepting money from an attorney 
for services in promoting the attorney's police 
court practice (New York Court of Appeals: 
Roge y. Valentine, 20 N. E. 2d, 741). 


Claims Adjustment 

Acceptance of warrants tendered as full pavy- 
ment for services rendered municipality held 
to bar further claim, where the amount due 
was disputed (Iowa Supreme Court: Munn v. 
Town of Drakesville, 285 N. W. 644). 


Contracts 


Innocent holders of street improvement war- 
rants held entitled to enforce payment, despite 
informal procedure in awarding paving con- 
tract, where there was substantial compliance 
with a requirement for competitive bidding, 
the work was done at a reasonable price and 
was accepted (United States Circuit Court of 
Appeals, Fifth Circuit: City of Kingsville, 

‘.. vu. Meredith, 103 Fed. 2d, 279). 

Employment of architects to prepare plans 
or municipal building project was void for 
hen-compliance with charter requirements. 
\fter project was abandoned, city confessed 

xlgment under compromise of architects’ 

tim for services rendered. Held: Taxpayers 
had right to enjoin payment of judgment, re- 
gardless of any conceptions as to moral obliga- 
on of city to pay (Massachusetts Supreme 
Court: Connor v. Morse, 20 N. E. ed, 424). 


Elections 

Bond election held not vitiated because vot 
ing places were not same as those regularly 
used, where voters readily found places (Ar 
kansas Supreme Court: Railey v. City of Mag 
nolia, 126 S. W. 2d, 273) 


Fire Protection 

Village held not liable for private fire losses 
attributed to village negligently permitting 
nearby building to be constructed without 
proper safeguards against fire (New York Su- 
preme Court, New York County: Falk v. 
Incorporated Village of Great Neck Plaza, 11 
N. Y. Supp. 383). 


Home-Rule Cities 

Statute, applicable to cities incorporated 
under general laws, permitting recovery from 
gas company for failing to file reports, held 
not available to home-rule cities ( Texas Com 
mission of Appeals: City of Sherman v. Mu 
nicipal Gas Co., 127 8. W. 2d, 193) 


Judgments 

City attorney held presumed to have been 
authorized to agree to entry of judgment 
against city until contrary is affirmatively 
proved (Massachusetts Supreme Judicial Court: 
City of Medford v. Corbett, 20 N. E. 2d, 402). 


Licenses 

$500 license tax imposed against distributors 
of beverages from warehouses located outside 
city held unreasonable and void (Alabama Su 
preme Court: Rochell v. City of Florence, 188 
So. 247). 

Ordinance regulating and licensing render 
ing plants upheld (Wisconsin Supreme Court 
La Crosse Rendering Works v. City of La 
Crosse, 285 N. W. 393) 


Municipal Utilities 

Under statute, city held entitled to court 
order fixing reasonable conditions on which it 
could maintain electric power lines through 
adjacent municipalities, where no agreement 
on conditions could be reached (California 
District Court of Appeal: City of Los Angeles 
vu. City of Huntington Park, 8q Pac. 2d, 702). 

Under statute, town held empowered to fur 
nish electric service to consumers outside as 
well as within municipal limits (North Caro 
lina Supreme Court: Kennerly v. Town of 
Dallas, 2 E. 2d, 538). 


Official Ouster 


Mayor held properly ousted from office on 
conviction of protecting gambling in city, 
despite pendency of appeal from the convic 
tion (Washington Supreme Court: State 1 
Frater, 8g Pac. 2d, 1046). 

Police Commissioner held not subject to 
ouster for receiving, for benefit of a special 
police fund, payments made by company that 
maintained soft-drink vending machine in 
police station, although the payments should 
have been made to the city (Oklahoma Su 
preme Court: Shields v. State, 8q Pac. ed, 
750). 


Official Publications 

Under statutory requirement for publishing 
tax sale notice once a week for six successive 
weeks, notice held not effective until six weeks 
after first publication (New York Court of 
Appeals: Olds v. City of Jamestown, 20 N. E 
2d, 756). 


Ordinances 


Ordinance title showing that ordinance re 
lated to alcoholic liquors held sufficient to 
cover prohibition against driving automobile 
while intoxicated (Nebraska Supreme Court 
Gembler v. City of Seward, 285 N. W. 542). 


Pe 
ensions 

Disabled city employee held not barred from 
claiming back pension because of three years 
delay in suing to compel payment Florida 
Supreme Court; State v. Ulsch, 188 So. 216), 


Referendum Measures 

Thirty days held sufficient time for filing pe 
tition for referendum on ordinance. Ordinance 
declaring emergency held not to prevent ref 
erendum but to become effective from its 
passage on no referendum being ‘taken Ar 
kansas Supreme Court Ratley v. City of Mag 
nolia, 126 S. W. ed, 273 


Salaries 

Under San Francisco charter, ordinance at 
tempting to increase salaries of employees after 
adoption of annual salary ordinance held void 
although there were funds available to pay 
the increased salaries (California District Court 
of Appeal: Sullivan v. McKinley, 8q Pac. ed 
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Sewage Disposal 

Riparian owner held entitled to recover from 
city, as damages for pollution of sand and 
gravel by discharge of sewage into river, the 
difference in the value of the land before and 
after pollution New York Supreme Court, 
Appellate Division: Squaw Island Freight Ter 
minal Co, v. City of Buffalo, 11 N. Y. Supp 


Riparian landowner’s right to damages for 
city’s discharge of sewage into creck held 
barred by five-vear statute of limitations (Mi 
souri Supreme Court: Riggs City of Spring 
field, 126 S. W. ed, 1144 


lewalks 


Abutter held not bound to maintain guard 
rail around areaway in sidewalk, where guard 
rail had been constructed by city in making 
street’ improvement South Dakota Supreme 
ickerman, 285 N. W. 516 


Court: Fenton i 


Slot Machines 

Miniature mechanical baseball game oper 
ated by slot machine, involving exercise of 
skill, held not a gambling device where there 
was no “pay-off” excepting a chance to win a 
$2 prize for the highest score of the day (Ten 
nessee Supreme Court: Town of Centerville v. 
Burns, 126 S. W. 2d, 322) 


Special Assessments 

Payment of interest on special assessment 
certificates out of collections of principal paid 
on assessments held proper. City negligently 
permitting assessments to outlaw held not liable 
to certificate holders in damages exceeding 
value of assessments prorated to outstanding 
certificates (United States Circuit Court of 
Appeals, Fifth Circuit: City of El Paso v. West, 
102 Fed. 2d, 927) 


Taxation 

Municipal tax of 10 per cent on gross re 
ceipts of commercial parking lots held invalid 
as unauthorized by statute and as being un 
reasonable, discriminatory and  confiscatory 
(Pennsylvania Superior Court Sley System 
Garages i City of Philadelphia, 5 Atl. ed, 
553 ) 

City held not entitled to abatement of use 
tax imposed by state on articles bought for use 
In Operating its water system Washington 
Supreme Court: City of Spokane v. State, 8g 
Pac. 2d, 826) 


Traffic Regulations 

Village parking meter ordinance, adopted 
under statutory authority, upheld (New York 
Supreme Court, Nassau County: Gilsey Build 
ings, Inc., v. Incorporated Village of Great 
Neck Plaza, 11 N. Y Supp. 2d. 694) 
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THE AMERICA 


WARREN 4'-16" Spun 
CENTRIFUGAL C. I. PIPE 


The above picture was snapped showing 
the method of handling this superior pipe. 
Write for our new catalog describing 
WARREN SPUN CENTRIFUGAL PIPE. 
Warren has cast iron pipe in sizes 2 in. to 
84 in. to meet your every need; specializes 
in THREADED CAST IRON PIPE for fil- 
tration systems, golf links, sprinkler sys- 
tems, etc., sizes 14% in. to 12 in. and invites 
your inquiries. Also has the finest of spe- 
cial castings, bell and spigot, flange, flex- 
ible joint, culvert, milled and plain end 
tubes, cylinders, flanged and bell spigot 
fittings, high-pressure fire service pipe and 
WARREN Short Body Specials 

Write for catalogs. 


WARREN FOUNDRY AND PIPE CORP. 
1l Broadway, New York 


WARREN PIPE CO. OF MASS., INC. 
75 Federal St., Boston 


No matter which way 
you turn it pays to use 


FARNAN BRASS 


The coupling illustrated above, is designed for 
connecting lead pipe to copper pipe, eliminating 
the necessity of stocking lead pipe for making 
repairs or extensions where copper pipe has been 
adopted for services and installation of lead pipe 
services has been discontinued. 


THE FARNAN BRASS WORKS CO. 


CLEVELAND Manufacturers of OHIO 
Brass Water Service Stops and Fittings since 1852 


HEIL STREET FLUS 


Efficient—Dependable—Produced by the same 
experienced manufacturing organization that 
since 1901 has led the field in the fabrication of 
transportation tanks of all types for all kinds of 
service—NEW bulletin just off the press—Send 
for your free copy TODAY — Address: 


THe HEIL co, 


GENERAL OFFICES 


3000 WEST MONTANA STREET 
cNilwaukee, Wis. 


Factories: Milwaukee, Wisconsin; Hillside, New Jersey 


Branches and Distributors Everywhere 


“RAIN for the Asking” 


A catalog that explains in detail 
the various types of watering 
equipment designed to keep your 
parks and parkways always fresh 
and green. Skinner System engineering 


and consulting service has solved every 
conceivable type of watering problem. 
We are equipped to handle your watering 
problems better at lower cost. A card or 
letter brings you the catalog and details 
of our service. No obligation. 


St. Troy, Ohio 


SWIM POOL OPERATORS: 


Feed Alum, Soda, and Hypo-Chlorite 
with % Proportioneers% Triplex Feeder 


Hypo-Chlorite is used for 
sterilization and soda ash 
and alum are fed for coag- 
ulation and pH control; in 
any pre-set ratio. Triplex is 
rugged and dependable: 
results are better than 
with other methods as 
feeding is more accurate 
Write for NEW Bulletin 
SWwM. 


Triplex Chemical Feeder 


PROPORTIONEERS, Inc. 


Chemical Feeder Headquarters 
99 Codding Street Providence, R. |. 


Mention THe AMERICAN Crry—it helps. 


| 

~ 

| 

HERS The Skinner Irrigation Co., 447 Canal 

: 


Municipal and Civie Publications 


Please mention THe American Crry when ordering 


Public Health 


P Health Law—By James A. Tobey, 
pr. P. H., LLD., Member of the New York 
Bar wrer on Public Health Law at Har- 

’ ersity, School of Public Health, and 
M husetts Institute of Technology. Sec- 
per Edition. The Commonwealth Fund, New 
Yor} 1999. xXx + 414 pp. $3.50. 

Ir e long history of public health in this 


there have been only three books deal- 

its legal aspects. ‘The first, the work 
eminent attorneys, was published nearly 
f rs ago, the second, by a physician, was 
more than thirty vears ago, and the 
by Dr. Tobey, was the first edition of 
{ esent book and published a decade ago. 


The present edition is comprehensive and 
n eficiently arranged than the earlier vol- 
ume, which has been completely re-written. 
The book is divided into four parts: Part 8 
dealing with the public health law and ad- 
ministration, covering the sources of public 
health law and the police power of health 
departments, as well as state and local health 
departments, health officers and employees; 
Part Il, covering the powers and duties of 


health departments, such as vital statistics, 
the control of communicable diseases and 
tuberculosis, venereal disease, milk control, 
the oversight of foods, drugs and cosmetics, 
nuisances and sanitation, vaccination, school 
hygiene, and industrial hygiene; Part III, cov- 
ering the liability of municipal corporations, 
the personal liability of health officers and 
the liability of individuals and corporations 
in matters affecting the public health; Part 
IV, covering legislation and law enforcement, 
dealing particularly with the preparation and 
adoption of health legislation and the meth- 
ods of enforcing the law and procedure at 
court The three well-prepared appendices 
cover legal decisions, the use of references, and 
a selected bibliography. 


Housing Legislation 

Legal Problems in the Housing Field—Part 
1, Private Housing Legal Problems, by Horace 
Russell, and Part 2, Legal Aspects of Public 
Housing, by Leon H. Keyserling. Prepared 
for the Industrial Committee of the National 
Resources Committee. U. S. Government 
Printing Office, Washington, D. C. 1939. 177 
pp. 25e. 

The first part of this monograph, which 
discusses some of the legal difficulties that pri- 
vate builders have to face, analyzes state laws 
on mortgages, foreclosures, mechanics’ liens 
and methods of title proof. The second part 
analyzes the Unitec States Housing Act ot 
1937 and the complementary state legislation, 
and discusses legal problems raised by them. 
Suggestions are made for the improvement of 
legislation to eliminate some of the present 
difficulties. In some cases, new legislation is 
recommended. Summary data and statistics on 
legislation are given in extensive charts at the 
back of the bulletin. 


Planning 

1 Mapping Program for New York State, 
and separately bound Appendix. Report of 
the Advisory Committee on Maps and Surveys, 

the State Planning Council. Division of 
State Planning, Albany, N. Y. 1938. 72 + 90 
pp 

Recommendations for a comprehensive pro- 
gram of mapping for New York State, which 

uld supply present lacks and future needs, 

outlined in this report, on the basis of a 
cetailed, but non-technical, analysis of the five 

un types of mapping—topographic, air, soil, 

ologic and vegetational. The status of each 
pe of mapping, as well as the general his- 
rical background of maps and mapping, are 
ciscussed. Samples are included. The Ap- 
vendix gives supporting data for each aspect 
the program, as well as an inventory of the 
pes of maps discussed. 


Business and Industrial 
Development 
Our Town's Business—By Omar and Ryllis 
Goslin, au'hors of “Rich Man, Poor Man.” 
Funk & Wugnalls Co., New York. 1939. xiv 
355 Pp. $3.50 from THe AMERICAN CrrTy 


This book presents, in a simple, readable 
stvle, the character, trends and principal prob 
lems of business in the present-day cities 
towns and villages of this country, in terms 
of what these problems mean to the average 
citizen, and with the profuse use of the same 
type of dramatic, telling picture-charts which 


made “Rich Man, Poor Man” so live and 
compelling. The book discusses such vital 
questions as the growth of monopolies, ab 
sentee ownership, “Can we afford to buy 


American?”’, increasing unemployment, labor 
problems, control of business by government 
General discussion of problems is illustrated 
by examples in particular communities 


Housing 
Housing Wood 
bury, Editor. National Association of Housing 
Officials, 1313 E. 60th St., Chicago, Ill 1939 

vii + 240 pp. $3.00 

This annual summary of housing activity 
presents again the means of catching up and 
gaining a perspective on events, progress and 


developments in the field Special articles 
have been omitted this year, the volume being 
devoted largely to reference material The 


largest and first section is that which describes 
1938 state and local housing—first because of 
the increasing importance of the locality in 
planning and administering public housing 
programs. Activities of the Federal agencies, 
of national unofficial organizations and of 
NAHO are outlined as usual, and the useful 
lists of official and unofficial agencies are in- 
cluded. A chapter, “A NAHO’er Reviews the 
Year,"" summarizes, from the bird’s-eve view 
of the NAHO office, general trends and di- 
rections in housing, outstanding events. 
danger-spots and problems which have emerged 
during the year. 


Trailers 

Special Report of Trailers and Trailer 
Camps.—Prepared by Karl M. Tomfohrde, 
Planning Assistant, with the aid of the WPA 
State Planning Board, Room 24, State House, 
Boston, Mass. Limited edition June, 1939 
64 pp. 

With the tremendous increase in number 
of trailers in this country, the Massachusetts 
Planning Board has made a study of the prob 
lems to states and localities attendant upon 
trailers, relating to health, sanitation, zoning 
education, taxation, public welfare, labor, traf 
fic control, and fire and police protection 
The report gives recommendations for their 
regulation and for provisions that should be 
made for them, including suggested detailed 
layouts and plans for trailer camps. It is 
hoped that Massachusetts may thereby pre 
pare in advance for a possible large influx 
of trailers into the state 


Plant ng 
From the Ground Up By the New Eng 
land Regional Planning Commission of the 
National Resources Committee, 2100 Federal 
Bldg., Boston, Mass 1939 54 pp 
4 most forceful and dramatic statement of 
the reasons for planning not only for New 
England but for anywhere is contained in this 
attractive pamphlet illustrated on every page 
with before-and-after or good-and-bad photo 
graphs. It explains briefly and to the point 
the advantages of planning in relation to 
business centers and traffic, zoning, public 
utilities, airports and airways, housing, con 
servation and soil erosion, recreation, flood 
control, forestry, wildlife, et« 


Public Works 


Publi Works Engineers Yea 1939 
imerican Public Works Associat Ci 
iil 19%0 157 Pp. $3.50 


Like last year’s volume, this review and eval 
uation of activilies and developments the 
entire public works field in 19 8 is divided 
into two major parts. The first outlines major 
1935 events in the administration of public 
works personne! planning programming and 
organization; and in public works engineering 

Streets and roads, sewage treatment, water 
supply and purification, waste collection and 
disposal, trafhe flood control, drainage held 
engineering Ihe second part reports dis 
cussions at the Public Works Congress held in 
New York City last year 


Government and Admini 


History of the London County Council, 1899 
1930 B Sir Gwilym Gibbon, C.B. C.B4 
D.Sc., and Reginald W. Bell, LL.M., Barrister 
at Law. The Macmillan ( New York 19439 


xxi + 696 pp $7.00 from THe AMERICAN 

Despite its somewhat ponderous appearance, 
this “biography” of the London County Coun 
cil, issued to commemorate its jubilee Is 
written in fresh, brisk, readable style It not 
only outlines the factual history of the Coun 
cil, but shows the changing character and 
function of government in London during 
the past fifty years, and in general the chang 
ing nature of public and private life in London 
which this growth and development of govern 
ment reflects 

The history goes back to analyze the ante 
cedents of government in London which led to 
the creation of the Council! It describes how 
the Council works—its party system, the or 
ganization of its committees and departments, 
its “domestic services, such as finance, staff 
and supplies; its executive services, such as 
building control and city planning; its external 
relations with other levels of government and 
the London citizen Iwo of the apt and enter 
taining cartoons with which the book is illus 
trated are reproduced on pages 5 and 49 of 
this issue 


Crime 

What Makes Crime?—By Winthrop D. Lane 
Public Affairs Committee, Inc., Roe hefeller 
Plaza, New York, N. Y 1939- 31 pp 10¢. 

A quick picture of the crime situation in 
this country, this pamphlet tells the story ot 
a boy who grew up to be a criminal, and dis 
cusses the causes of crime, its tre nds costs, 
prevention Like other Public Afiairs Pam 
phiets, this one is written with interest, and 
effectively illustrated with picture charts 


Recreation 
Recreation, July, 19949, issue National 
Recreation Assn., 315 Fourth Ave., New York 
55 PP. 256 
This issue of Recreation, devoted largely to 
swimming pools and water sports, contains a 
number of articles of interest to AMERICAN 


City readers. Among these are A Swimming 
Pool as a Recreation Center which describes 
community use of a high-school swimming pool 
in Sacramento; “Swimming Pool Construction 
ind Operation which discusses feature ot 
ithe Beverly Hills swimming pool Recrea 
tional Aspects of Stream Pollution which 
considers the bill now before Congre for the 
control of water pollution through the creation 
of a Division of Water Pollution Control 
“A City-Wide Swimming Program describ 
ing the extensive water program in Washing 
ton, D. C The Plavground New 1peI 
Playground Beautification ind several other 
describing city park and playground activities 
and special community sports days and cele 


brations 
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THE 


ALL STEEL 
GRANDSTANDS 


Serving schools, universities and municipalities throughout 
America, P-DM Steel Grandstands offer outstanding values 
in permanence, adaptability, appearance, safety and econ- 
omy! Built in standard sections, these Stands may be 
increased in capacity at any desired time-—-roofed over, 
relocated or otherwise altered to suit your changing re- 
quirements at lowest cost. Periodic painting is the only 
maintenance necessary. Write for illustrated descriptive 
bulletin! 


PITTSBURGH” DES MOINES 
STEEL COMPANY 


, Pa. 12 Neville Island | 
Ia. 913 Tuttle Street 


Send for 
Catalog 


TURBINE SEWER MACH. CO.., Inc. 


5210 W. STATE ST. MILWAUKEE, Wis. 
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OUTDOOR DRINKING 
FOUNTAIN ESSENTIALS: 


1. Materials that resist abuse and ex- 
posure (freezing, thawing, etc.) 


. A self-closing valve, for economy 
in use of water 


2 
3. An unfailing, rustless valve spring 
4. A solid bronze bowl and bubbler font 
5. Rustless brass piping 

6. Easily repaired without digging up 


Always write the name MURDOCK into 
your fountain specifications, to insure 
best water service. 


Approved by over 900 cities. 


The Murdock Mfg. & Supply Co. 
CINCINNATI Since 1853 OHIO 


The EDDY Hydrant 


Eddy Fire Hydrants have many 
points that appeal to water-works 
men. For example: 


A damaged valve can be replaced in 
a few minutes at slight expense. 


Should the standpipe be broken, not 
a drop of water need be lost. 


All hydrants are frost-proof. 


These and many other points of excel- 
lence are thoroughly explained in our 
catalog, which it will pay you to study. 


Also manufacturers of the 
well-known Eddy Valves 


EDDY VALVE COMPANY 
WATERFORD NEW YORK 


Representatives 
Jas. B. Clow & Sons, Chicago, Ill. 
National Cast Iron Pipe Co., Birmingham, Ala. 


Do you mention THe AMERICAN Crry? 


TONCRETE PIPE 
LOCK JOINT PIPE CO, Established 1905 AMPERE, N. J. 
PRESSURE SUBAQUEOUS SEWER CULVERT 


Please do. 
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Public W elfare 
Social Work Was Young.—By Edward 
ie The Macmillan Co., New York 
163 pp. $1.75 from AMERICAN 


s the story of the development of “‘or- 

social work” from “organized charity,” 

part played by leaders in the field, 

the last 40 years, and particularly dur- 

e nineties and the first decade of this 

P told through personal recollections, 
} in who has been a leader in social wel- 
ovements in this country The book 

es the beginnings of the widespread 

vent for housing reform during this 

the fight against tuberculosis, the his 

f the Survey Graphic and Survey Mid 

the history of relief, social legisla 

ind training for social work during this 


Government and Administration 

rhe Book of the States, 1939-40, Volume III. 
The Council of State Governments, Chicago, 
I 1939. XIX + 454 pp. $3.50 from Tue 
AMERICAN CITY. 

The first part of this useful volume de- 
scribes the aims, organization and activities of 
he Council of State Governments and the va- 
rious conferences held under its auspices; the 
second part, devoted to reference material, 
summarizes activities and trends of all 
branches of state government during the last 
two years, gives condensed proceedings of 
conferences relating to state government, lists 
state officials, legislators and standing com- 
mittees of legislatures, and includes a bibliog 
raphy. One section of the second part gives 
an interesting over-all statistical and descrip 
tive summary of each state. For the first time 
this year material on Federal-state relation- 
ship is includea,. 


Water Planning 

{ State Plan for Missouri—Water Plan, 
1938. WPA cooperating with the Water Re- 
sources Committee of the Missouri State Plan 
ning Board, Jefferson City, Mo. 1939. xiv 

itt pp 25¢. 

This report indicates the principal water 
problems of the various drainage basins in 
Missouri, and outlines a tentative plan for 
water development and control for the whole 
state, including suggested projects. It con 
siders the many varied aspects of a unified 
water development program: water supply, 
waste disposal, malaria control, flood correc- 
tion, drainage, power, erosion, irrigation, rec- 
reation, wildlife. 


Review of Assessments 

Judicial Review Agencies.—Fifth Progress 
Report of the Committee on Assessment Or- 
ganization and Personnel, National Associa- 
tion of Assessing Officers, 1313 E. 60th St., 
Chicago, Ill. 1939. 25 pp. 75¢. 

In this bulletin are described the practices 
of review of illegal and irregular assessments 
by the courts in the different states, and re- 
view of assessments by the Federal courts. 
The question is presented: “Why have judicial 
review?” And recommendations are made for 
procedure that would lessen if not eliminate 
review of assessment made to the courts, thus 
improving standards in the administrative 
process 


Government and Administration 
The Administration of Paris and Montreal 
{ Comparative Study.—By Alfred John Pick, 

M.A. Published by McGill University, Mon 

treal, Canada 1939- 207 pp. $1.00 postpaid 
This is a scholarly study of the governmenis 

of Paris and Montreal, and a comparison of 
the two administrations, particularly from the 

financial point of view It includes, also, a 

general description of municipal government 

in France and Canada, as well as considerable 
discussion of the local government in other 
countries, as compared to that in these two 
countries. The particular problems facing 

Montreal are analyzed, and solutions to them 

considered. 


THE AMERICAN CITy for AUGUST, 1939 


Local Broadcasts to Schools 

Local Broadcasts to Schools Edited by Ir 
vin Stewart, Director, Committee on Scientific 
fids to Learning The University of Chicago 
Press, Chicago, Ill. 1939. vii + 239 pp. $2.00 
from THe American Crry 

This book presents the experience of six 
cities, of varying populations, in the prepara 
tion and presentation of radio programs for 
local schools, either by the pupils themselves 
or others, to extend and supplement the regu 
lar program of the school, or to interpret the 
schools to the public The story of this activ 
itv in each city covers, among others, the fol 
lowing points: type of program and its prepa 
ration, the part of the teachers and pupils 
in receiving the broadcast, fitting the broad 
cast to the school schedule, relationship with 
broadcasting stations, radio receivers, costs of 
radio programs, value and results of programs 
difficulties encountered 


t 


Safety 

dccident Facts—19%q Edition B The Na 
tional Safety Council, Inc., 20 N Wacker 
Drive, Chicago, Ill. 104 pp. 0c, special rates 
if bought in quantity 

This pamphlet presents again 1939 accident 
trends, and comparison of this year with 
other years, in brief descriptive form illustrated 
with charts and graphs, and in summary table 
form. Facts are given for each type of acci 
dent—occupational, motor vehicle, other pub 
lic, railroad, aviation, school, home—and each 
is analyzed in its relation to age group, loca 
tion, time of year or other significant factor o1 
cause. Statistics this year show a reduction of 
11,000 accidents over last year 


Housing 

dnnual Report of the Citizens’ Housing 
Council of New York, May 1, 1938 - April 30, 
1939. Citizens’ Housing Council of New York, 
470 Fourth Ave., New York 1939. 26 pp 
10¢. 

This is the report of the second year ot 
existence of the Citizens’ Housing Council, 
an up-and-coming organization which has 
been able to get together for agreement per 
sons of widely different points of view in the 
field of housing. The report summarizes 
briefly and with interest the Council's activi 
ties in the field of publications, cooperation 
with official agencies, public education, sus 
tained services and special activities and 
studies. 


Building Codes 


Building Code for California.—Edwin Berg 


stron, Editor. Sponsored by the California 
State Chamber of Commerce, San Francisco, 
Calif. 1939. xxxiv + 473 pp. $5.00 


After the earthquakes of Santa Barbara and 
Long Beach showed that existing building 
codes provided for inadequate resistance of 
buildings to earth movements, this code was 
prepared, over a period of ten years, by a 
group of California architects, engineers, con 
structors and building officials. Its three gen 
eral divisions cover scope and administration 
architectural planning, and structural design 
and provide, within reasonable cost, for rea 
sonable safety of buildings against fire, earth 
movements, overcrowding and overloading, 
rodents and termites 


Housing and Taxation 

Local Taxation and Housing June, 1939 
issue of Tax Policy Tax Policy League, 907 
Broadway, New York. 72 pp. 50¢ 

This Majority Report of the Taxation Com 
mittee of the Citizens’ Housing Council ts an 
attempt “to bridge the gap between housing 
specialists and tax economists It deals not 
only with the problem of subsidy, but with 
the effect which the existing system of taxa 
tion in New York City exercises on private 
housing development. Main section titles are 
Forms of Subsidy; Methods of Financing Sub 
sidy; Fiscal Policies as a Method of Promoting 
or Retarding Property Improvement for Resi 
dential Purposes; Su mary. 


Housing 
Watling: A Survey of Social Life 
Housing Estate By Ruth Durant P. S. King 
& Son, Ltd Orchard House Westminster 
London, England xt 
128 pp. 7s. bd 
Watling is typical of the public housing proj 


rts 


ects of the cottage estat type on the outsk 
of big English cities In an attempt to analvzc 
the social needs of such estates, this study has 
been made to answer for Watling the following 
questions Has the New Housing Estate 
grown into a community What role has the 
Community Centre plaved it 


local social life 
Ihe book describes the settlement of the 
estate, the social patterns that have evolved 
there the organization and activities of its 
institutions, particularly the community cen 
ter It is interesting not only as a housing 
study, but as an analysis of present-day, urban 
social forces in a new community 


~ 
School and Government 

Relationship of Local School Systems to 
Council-Manager Plan of Municipal Govern 
ment Educational Research Service 1201 
16th St., N Washington, D. ¢ {pril, 
20 pe 

Ihis circular gives the replies received trom 
44 of the 45 city-manager cities of over 50,000 
population, in answer to a questionnaire on 
the relationship between the school system and 
the government in these cities The ques 
tlonnaire was sent Out as a result of questions 
raised by the recent proposal for a new 
government for the city of Washington, D. ¢ 
which would make the school system one of 
17 administrative departments under a gov 
erning authority consisting of a council and 
“District Administrator” similar to city 
manager The results show that school sys 
tems are no more dependent on the city gov 
ernment in council-manager cities than in 
other cities 


Housing 

New York State to Finance Low-Rent Hous 
ing.—In the June 23d issue of NAHO News 
National Association of Housing Officials, 
1313 E. 60th St., Chicago, Ill 3 pp. 

This article, printed substantially as written 
by George A. Boehm, Chairman of the Laws 
and Administration Committee of the Citi 
zens’ Housing Coancil of New York, describes 
and evaluates the Desmond-Moffett Bill, re 
cently passed by the New York State Legisla 
ture, which provides for low-rent housing un 
der the state constitution amendments adopted 
last year The article describes the tollowing 
aspects of this pioneer bill: administration 
loans and subsidies available; acquisition of 
property; municipal indebtedness and taxes 
authorized; conditions of loans and subsidies 
fixing of rental and tenant selection; limited 
dividend program 


Other Reports Received 
Bronxvitte, N. Y.—Report of the Board of 
Trustees, 1938-39. 28 pp 
Derrort Micu.—Annual Report 
Commission, 1938. 86 pp 


Housing 


BripGerort, CONN Fifteenth Anniversary 
Number, Fairfield County Planning Assn 
1939- 15 pp 

Lirrte Rock, Ark Annual Report, Munici 
pal Water Works, 1937-38. 65 pp 


Los ANGELES, CALE Loday's Leisure 
partment of Playground and Recreation 
1938 57 pp 

New N. Y Auditor Annual Re 
port 175 pp 


Port WASHINGTON, Wits Comprehensive City 
Plan By Arthur J. Rabuck, City Plan 
ning and Zoning Consultant, Milwaukee 


Wis City Planning Commission 1939 
PP $1.00 
Provo, Uran.—Annual Report, 1998. 87 pp 
Royat Oak, Mich Roval Oak, A City of 
Homes 1939. 29 pp 


SALINA, Annual Report City Clerk 
44 pp 
WestTMOUNT, CANADA Annual Report, 199% 
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THE AMERICA? 


WHY CHEVROLET LEADS 


Motor Truck Sales 


Why do Chevrolet's 1939 truck sales exceed that buyers, in business and in industry, pur- 
by 36 per cent* the sales of the next truck chase motor trucks as they purchase other 
manufacturer? capital equipment, on the basis of the maxi- 

There can be but one reason for Chey- mum return on their investment—and have 
rolet’s predominant leadership in sales. It is concluded that the best buy is Chevrolet. 


*Latest available R. L. Polk & Company official 
registration figures through May, 1939. 


Ist in Value y | ‘Lower Prices 
om 

{st in Lower Operat 

1st in Sa Lower 


ing costs 


CHEVROLET MOTOR DIVISION, General Motors Sales Corporation, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


General Motors Instalment Plan—convenient, economical monthly payments, A General Motors Value. 


DESIGNED FOR THE LOAD ,__lymmg__._. POWERED FOR THE PULL 


MASSIVE NEW SUPREMLINE TRUCK STYLING . .. COUPE-TYPE CABS... VASTLY IMPROVED VISIBILITY © 
FAMOUS VALVE-IN-HEAD TRUCK ENGINE + POWERFUL HYDRAULIC TRUCK BRAKES (Vacuum-Power 


114 ‘TY 
re. | 
| 
3 
| 
EVROLET/J 
: | Brake ent optional on Heavy Duty models at additional cost) « FULL-FLOATING REAR AXLE on 
et Mention THe AMERICAN City—it helps. 
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Conventions - - When and Where 


Meeting is annual convention unless otherwise designated 


14-17—Cepar Rapips, 
cue of Iowa Municipalities. Sec.-lreas., 

I k G. Pierce, Marshalltown, lowa 

4 17-19.—WRIGHTSVILLE Beacnu, N. C. 

rth Carolina League of Municipalities. 

Ocean Terrace Hotel.) Exec. Sec., Patrick 
Healy, Jr., 704 Raleigh Bldg., Raleigh, N. C. 
AvoustT 21-25.—SANn Francisco, CAuir. 

uminating Engineering Society. (Hotel 
Fairmont.) Gen. Sec., A. D. Cameron, 51 
Madison Ave., New York. 

Avcust 22-24.—New York Ciry. 

National Shade Tree Conference. (Hotel 
Astor.) Sec.-Treas., L. C. Chadwick, Ohio 
State Univ., Columbus, Ohio. 

AvuGcusT 24-25.—DuLuTH, MINN. 

tmerican Water Works Association—Minne- 
sota Section. (Duluth Hotel.)  Sec.-Treas., 
Ronald M. Finch, Wallace & Tiernan Co., 
Inc., 414 Flour Exchange, Minneapolis, Minn. 
Avucust 31-SEPTEMBER 1.—BETHLEHEM, Pa. 

League of Cities of the Third Class in Penn- 
sylvania. (Hotel Bethlehem.) Sec., Herman 
A. Early, City Hall, Harrisburg, Pa. 

Avucust 31-SEPTEMBER 1.—St. Georce, UTAH. 

State Municipal League of Utah. (Liberty 
Hotel.) Sec., IT. McCoy, Public Safety Bldg., 
Salt Lake City, Utah. 

SEPTEMBER, 2D Week.—New Braunrets, Texas. 

League of Texas Municipalities (Faust 
Hotel.) Exec. Sec., E. E. McAdams, 222s 
Guadalupe St., Austin, Texas. 

SepTeEMBER 6-9.—PRINCETON, N. J. 

Governmental Research Association. (Prince- 
ton Inn.) Sec.-Treas., Robert M. Paige, 1313 
E. 6oth Street, Chicago, Il. 

SepTEMBER 7-8.—CHARLOTTESVILLE, VA. 
imerican Water Works Association—V irginia 
Section. (Univ. of Virginia.) Sec., H. W. 
Snidow, 119 State Office Bldg., Richmond, Va. 
SEPTEMBER 11-14.—SuN VALLEY, IDAHO. 

Montana National Bituminous Conference. 
Address: D. A. McKinnon, Gen. Chmn., Mon- 
tana State Highway Dept., Helena, Mont. 
SEPTEMBER 12-14.—KANKAKEE, ILL. 

Illinois Municipal League. Sec., A. D. Mc- 
Larty, 500 E. Capitol Ave., Springfield, Ill. 
SEPTEMBER 12-15.—MONTREAL, QUE. 

New England Water Works Association. 
(Hotel Windsor.) Sec., Frank J. Gifford, 613 
Staller Bldg., Boston, Mass. 

SerreMBER 14-16.—BisMaArck, N. Dak. 

League of North Dakota Municipalities. 
(Patterson Hotel.) Address: Exec. Sec., 
Myron H. Atkinson, City Auditor, Bismarck, 
N. Dak. 

SepTEMBER 14-15.—Rapip City, S. Dak. 

South Dakota Water and Sewage Works 
Conference. (Hotel Alex Johnson.) Sec., W. 
W. Towne, State Board of Health, Pierre, 
South Dakota. 

SEPTEMBER 14-15.—Wiaausau, Wis. 

League of Wisconsin Municipalities. Sec., 
Frederick MacMillin, 30 E. Johnson St., Madi- 
son, Wis. 

SEPTEMBER 18-21.—PHILADELPHIA, Pa. 

American Institute of Park Executives. 
(Bellevue-Stratford Hotel.) Exec. Sec., Will 
O. Doolittle, Box 422, Tulsa, Okla. 

SEPTEMBER 18-19.—DeEnveER, Coto. 

American Water Works Association—Rocky 
Mountain Section. (Shirley - Savoy Hotel.) 
Sec., B. V. Howe, State Office Bldg., Denver, 
Colorado. 


SEPTEMBER 18-20.—JOHNSTOWN, Pa. 

American Water Works Association—Western 
Pennsylvania Section. (Fort Stanwix Hotel.) 
Sec., E. P. Johnson, 418 Flannery Bldg., Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 

SEPTEMBER 18-21.—OAkKLAND, CALIF. 

League of California Municipalities. Sec., 
Richard Graves, 223 City Hall, San Francisco. 
SEPTEMBER 18-19.—OAKLAND, CALIF. 

California Sewage Works Association. Sec., 
pie D. Bowlus, 202 Law Bldg., Los Angeles, 
Jalif. 


SEPTEMBER 18-19.—O.Lp Point Comrort, VA 
League of Virginia Municipalities Exec 
Sec., Morton L. Wallerstein, go2 
Bildg., Richmond, Va. 
SEPTEMBER 20-22.—LANSING, MICH. 
American Water Works Association—Michi 
gan Section. (Olds Hotel.) Sec., M. N 
Gerardy, Water Board Bldg., Detroit, Mich 


Travelers 


SEPTEMBER 20-23.—SAN Francisco, CALIF 

International Association of Fire Chiefs 
(Fairmont Hotel.) Sec., James J. Mulcahey, 
16 Franklin Ave., Yonkers, N. Y 
SEPTEMBER 20-21.—DaNviLLE, Ky 

The Kentucky Municipal League. (Hotel 
Gilcher.) Exec. Sec., Carl B. Wachs, Adminis- 
tration Bldg., Univ. of Kentucky, Lexington, 
Kentucky. 

SEPTEMBER 22-23.—Dickinson, N. Dak. 

North Dakota Water and Sewage Works 
Conference. Acting Sec.-Treas., L. K, Clark, 
Bureau of Sanitary Engineering, Bismarck, 
North Dakota. 

SEPTEMBER 25-27.—WicniTa, Kans. 

League of Kansas Municipalities. (Hotel 
Lassen.) Exec. Sec., John G. Stutz, Lawrence, 
Kansas. 

SEPTEMBER 28-30.—MorGANTOWN, W. VA 

American Water Works Association—West 
Virginia Section. (Morgan Hotel.) Sec., John 
B. Harrington, State Dept. of Health, Charles 
ton, W. Va. 

SEPTEMBER 29-930.—WINCHENDON, Mass 

New England Sewage Works Association 
(Toy Town Tavern.) Sec.-Treas., L. W. Van 
Kleeck, State Dept. of Health, Hartford, Conn 


Octoser 2-7.—Buenos Aires, S. A 
Pan-American Congress for Housing. Ad 
dress: Sec., Ministry of Foreign Affairs, 953 
Calle Santa Fe, Buenos Aires, 8. A 
Octoper 5-6.—Reapinc Pa 
American Water Works Association—Four 
States Section. (Berkshire Hotel.) Sec 
Treas., Carl A. Hechmer, Washington Sub 
urban Sanitary Dist., Hyattsville, Md 


Octoser 5-6.—To.epo, Onto 

Ohio Conference of Sewage Treatment 
(Commodore Perry Hotel.) Sec., B. M. Me 
Dill, Dept. of Health, Columbus, Ohio. 


OctoBer g-10.—SANTA Fe, N. Mex 

American Planning and Civic Association 
National Parks Conference. Exec. Sec., Har 
lean James, g01 Union Trust Bldg., Washing 
ton, D. C, 

Octoser g-11.—PittspurGH, Pa. 

American Public Works Association. Exec 
Dir., Frank W. Herring, 1313 E. 6oth St., Chi- 
cago, Ill. 

OctosBer 9-12.—SAN Francisco, Cau. 

International Association of Chiefs of Police 
(Fairmont Hotel.) Exec. Vice-Pres., William 
P. Rutledge, 1313 E. 6oth St., Chicago, Ill. 


Octoser 9-12.—Derrorr, 

International City Managers’ Association 
(Hotel Statler.) Exec. Dir., Clarence E. Rid 
ley, 1313 E. 6oth St., Chicago, Il. 
9-:2.—Provinence, R. I. 

International Municipal Signal Association, 
Inc. (Providence-Biltmore Hotel.) Sec., Ir- 
vin Shulsinger, 7 E. 42d St., New York. 
Octoser 9-13.—Boston, 

National Recreation Association. (Hotel 
Statler. ) Sec., Howard S. Braucher, 315 
Fourth Ave., New York. 
OcToBEerR 10-19.—SAN Francisco, 

National Association of Assessing Officers. 
Exec. Dir., Albert W. Noonan, 1313 E. 6oth 
St., Chicago, Il. 
Ocroper 11-13.—Kansas Crry, Mo 

American Water Works Association—Mis- 
souri Valley Section. (Hotel President.) Sec., 
Earl L. Waterman, Univ. of Iowa, Iowa City, 
Iowa. 
Octoper 12-13.—Cuicaco, 


Central States Sewage Works Association 


(Congress Hotel.) Sec., W. H. Wisely, State 
Dept. of Public Health, Springfield, Il! 


OcTOBER 12-14.—FrREMONT, 
League of Nebraska Municipalities Path 

finder Hotel.) Sec.-Treas., C. E. Beals, 204 

Brownell Bldg., Lincoln, Nebr 

OcTOBER 14-17 ATLANTIC City, N. J 
Institute of Traffic Engineers (Ritz-Carlton 

Hotel.) Sec.-Treas., Harold F. Hammond, 60 

John St., New York 

Octoser 16-19.—Da.tas, Texas 
American Water Works Association—South 

west Section Sec.-Treas Lewis A. Quigley 

3320 W. Berry St., Fort Worth, Texas. 

Octoser 16.—Prirrspurcn, Pa 
Conference of Municipal Public Health En 

gineers. Sec.-Treas., Alfred H. Fletcher, City 

Health Dept., Memphis, Tenn 

Octoser 16-19.—SANn Francisco, Cait 
Municipal Finance Officers issociation of 

the United States and Canada Empire 

Hotel.) Exec. Dir., Carl H. Chatters, 1919 E 

St., Chicago, Il. 

Octoser 16-20.—CINCINNATI, Onto 
National Association of Public School Busi 

ness Officials. Sec., H. W. Cramblet, Board of 

Education, Pittsburgh, Pa 

Octrosper 16-20.—ATLANTIC Crry, N. J 
National Safety Council. M’ng Dir., W. H. 

Cameron, 20 N. Wacker Drive, Chicago, Ill 

Octrosper 16-19.—SAN Francisco, 
National Tax Association (The Palace 

Hotel. ) Sec W. G Query, South Carolina 

Tax Commission, Columbia, 8. ( 

Octosper Pa 
4merican Public Health Association Wil 

liam Penn Hotel Exec. Sec Dr. Reginald 

M. Atwater, 50 W. soth St., New York 

OCTOBER 20-21 ATLantic Crry, N. | 
American Water Works Association — New 

Jersey Section. (Claridge Hotel Sec.-Treas., 

H. N. Lendall, College of Engineering, Rutgers 

Univ., New Brunswick, N. ] 

OCTOBER 22-25 
National Association of Commercial Organ 
Edgewater Beach Hotel. ) 

Norma McKellops, 1615 H 


Cricaco, 


ization Secretaries 
Asst. Sec.-Treas 


St., N. W., Washington, D. ( 
OCTOBER 29-2 Pratt, Kans 

Kansas Association of Municipal Utilities 
(Roberts Hotel.) L. C. Angevine, McPherson, 
Kansas 


OcTOBER 25-28.—SAN Francisco, 

imerican Water Works 
fornia Section Fairmont Hotel Sec.- 
Treas., Burton S. Grant, Box 240, Arcade An- 


nex, Los Angeles, Calif 


{ssociation—Cali 


Octosper 25-26.—MiILwauker, Wis 

Wisconsin Chiefs of Police {ssociation. 
(Hotel Pfister.) Sec., R. H. MeCarty, Kau- 
kauna, Wis 


Octoser 30-NoOvEMBER 1.—-OsHkosH, 

American Water Works {ssociation—W ts- 
consin Section (Raulf Hotel.) Sec l A 
Smith, City Hall, Madison, Wis 


NOVEMBER.—INDIANAPOLIS, IND Date later.) 
National Municipal League See Howard 
P. Jones, 299 Broadway, New York 
NoOvEMBER 1-3.—Cuicaco, 
The American Municipal issociation 


(Stevens Hotel.) Address: 191¢ E. 6oth St, 
Chicago, Il 
NoveEMBER 2-3.—UtTica, N. Y 

American Water Works Association—New 
York Section (Hotel Utica Sec R. K 
Blanchard, 50 W. soth St., Chicago, Ill 
November N. 

American Water Works Association—North 
Carolina Section (Hotel Charlotte Sec., 
R. S. Phillips, 206 Dacian Ave., Durham, N. C 
NovEMBER 22-24.—New Orcrans, La 

National Association of Housing Officials 
Dir., Coleman Woodbury, isi¢ E. 6oth St, 
Chicago, Ill 
January 29, Weex or, 1940.—Cricaco, It 

American Road Builders’ Association Int'l 
Amphitheater.) Engr.-Dir., Charles M 
ham, o52 Nat'l Press Bldg., Washington, D. C 
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. at any distance from pipe —(l 
line without sacrificing accuracy 


HIS illustration 

of a Cochrane 
Electric Flow Meter 
indicates how con 
venient it ts to have 
i visible record 
ivailable at all 
times by locating 
this meter in the 
thee on our attrac 


tive panel 


Use of Cochrane 
Electric Flow Mete1 


permits installation 


of the instrument at 
any distance trom 
the pipe line with 


out sacrifice of ac 


curacy, and adds 
greatly to the con- 
venience of the 
operating engineer 


Write for Publication 2096 


COCHRANE CORP., 3118 N. 17th St., 


VALVES TRAPS + SEPARATORS 


Underground 


PIPE AND CONDUIT LINES 


a4 by Magic! 


So quickly and so efficiently does the 
Hydrauger install Underground Piping 
that it seems like Magic! No ditching, 
no pavement cutting, no backfills, no 
after-settling; that's Hydrauger's way 
of saving 90°% on every underground 
pipe installation. It bores a clean open- 
hole horizontally under pavements, 
traffic, gardens, railroads, embank- 
ments—right through sand, clay, con- 
glomerate, rock, shale or any under- 
ground formation. Pipe slips through 
this hole readily and without damage 
to its protective wrapping or coating. 
Hydrauger operates economically and 
does not hazard vehicular traffic in 
any way. 


HYDRAUGER CORP., Ltd. 

116 New Montgomery Street 

S AN FRANCISCO 
Send for Bulletin No. 5 


SPECIALTIES 


New 


HIGH 
POWERED 
MODEL 
2A-2X 
(Patented) 


Operated by a powerful air- 
motor. Can bore 4!/,"" hole 
at a foot per minute! Target 
“sighting” controls boring 
accuracy. 


HYDRAUGER 


Mechanical 


When you write for that catalog, kindly mention THe American City. 


THE AMERICAN 


FOR JOINTING CAST-IRON WATER MAINS 
Melted and Poured No Large Bell-holes to Dig 
Saves at Least 75% 


Leadite is shipped in powder form, packed in sacks of 100 lbs. neteach 
Leadite tested and used for ever 35 years © Leadite joints improve with age 


Be sure it is Leadite and accept no imitations 


THE LEADITE COMPANY 


Girard Trust Co. Bldg., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


Eliminates 
necessity of 
painting below 
overfiow. 


The cathodic method of eliminating 
and preventing rust in STEEL 
WATER TANKS. Cleans old 
tanks. Keeps new tanks clean. 


ELECTRO 


and manu- 


facturers. RUST-PROOFING COMPANY 


Write for list. (Patents Pending) 
Third National Bldg., Dayton, Ohio 


Rensselaer 
CONE VALVES 


(Patented Hydraulic Operating 
Device) 


Used for 
@ ALTITUDE CONTROL { 


@ PRESSURE RELIEF 
@ PRESSURE REDUCING 
@ AUTOMATIC CHECK 


RENSSELAER VALVE CO. | 
TROY, NEW YORK 


GET A BETTER JOB 
AT LESS COST 


MAINTENANCE EQUIPMENT 
ASPHALT HEATERS 


otlstuf TOOL & SURFACE HEATERS 
jf WEED BURNERS 
TRAILER TOOL BOXES FOR 
WRITE US 


ron US SERVICE DEPARTMENTS 
MOHAWK ASPHALT HEATER CO. 


Frankfort New York 
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ews and Illustrations 


Items of Interest to Cit 


y, Town and County Officials, and Others Concerned with the 


Economical Construction and Efficient Operation of Public Improvement Undertakings 


Floatless Control 
of Liquid Levels 


\ system of control for levels of liquids 
n basins and elevated tanks which does 
not involve the use of floats has been in 
uccessful service for more than five years. 
the system of induction relay 
switches of the Bender Warrick Corpora- 
tion, Birmingham, Mich., operates with 
no moving parts in the liquid, and is 
reported to be unaffected by pressures o1 
temperatures and to operate on yariations 
in levels from 14-inch upward. 

The control consists of an electricaily 
operated relay and two electrodes which 
are suspended in the water. The rising 
and receding water level opens or closes 
the circuit in the relay, which has a very 
small and limited current induced in it 
but has no direct connection to the main 
power circuit. Diagram 1 shows an ex- 
citing coil connected to a_ permanent 
source of alternating current only. The 
maximum input to this coil is 3.5 watts. 
Around the lower bar of the core is a 
control coil, which serves by means of the 
induced current generated in it to con- 
trol the operation of the relay. The 
maximum current generated in the coil is 
jo milli-amperes. The legs of the core 
act as poles to attract the armature be 


SUPPLY 


CONTROL 


TO STARTER 
—> 


TO SOLENOID 


ARMATURE 


DIAGRAM *4 


— ELECTROOES 
GROUND BRASS TUBE 
cur-ouT 
CONT) 
TO STARTER 
TO SOLENOID 
ARMATURE 
OlAGRAM *2 
ELECTRODES 
= 


Diagrams Showing the Operation of B/W 
Induction Relay Switches Operated by 
Water Levels and Without Floats 


A Combination Walter Snow-Plow and Wrecker Truck in the Service of the Triborough 
Bridge Authority of New York on the New Whitestone Bridge 


low. The movement of this armature is 
utilized to open or close two pole contacts 


Current passing through the exciting 
coil sets up a magnetic flux in the core. 
This flux circulates the shortest path 
which is through the lower bar, which 
sets up a potential in the control coil, 
though no current flows unless a contact 1s 
made between the leads from the control 
coil. When the control circuit is com 
pleted, a flow of current is established 
which creates a counter-magnetic flux in 
the lower core bar, diverting the primary 
magnetic flux to the poles of the core and 
drawing the armature forcibly to the 
poles. Breaking the control circuit pel 
mits the magnetic flux to pass through the 
bar again, releasing the armature 


The B/W control is completely de 
scribed and illustrated in Bulletin No. 40 
which may be secured direct from the 
Bender Warrick Corporation, by mention 
ing this item. 


New Roller Improvemen ts 


Two new improvements in the Her- 
cules Ironeroll road roller have recently 
been announced by the Hercules Co., 
Marion, Ohio. ‘The old-style bevel re 
versing gear for controlling the forward 
and reverse movement of the roller has 
been replaced by spiral tooth gears which 
give smoother, quieter and longer opera 
tion. The gears are of alloy steel, with 
cut teeth, and heat-treated. The result 
of using these spiral gears is increased 
rolling hours and more efficient operation 
with a marked reduction in maintenance 
cost, according to the manufacturer 

Another improvement incorporated in 
the rollers is the hinging of the engine 
hood. Formerly the hood was made in 
one piece and was quite difficult for one 
man to remove. The hood is now divided 


and hinged similar to automotive types 
and can be raised from either side of the 
roller by one man [his feature mate 
rially increases accessibility to the motor 
for necessary adjustments 

\ new bulletin, No. H-gg10, just issued 
as a supplement to the Hercules general 
catalog No. H-s801, describes these new 
features of the Lroneroll roller as well as 
outlining its other features Copies of 
either or both of these catalogs may be 
secured direct from the manufacturer by 


mentioning this magazine 


Notes on Stabilizing 
Lime-Softened Water 


Recarbonization, the process of stabiliz 
ing lime-softened water through the addi 
tion of carbon dioxide gas, is the subject 
of Bulletin 13900 recently issued by Inter 


national Filter Co 325 West 
Place, Chicago, Ill. Water softened with 
lime ordinarily becomes slightly super 
saturated with calcium mono-carbonate 
and magnesium hydrate Unless these 
are converted to soluble forms or “‘stabil 
ized,” they will deposit upon contact with 
distribution systems heaters etc., and 
will crystallize o1 deposit on the sand in 
filters, building these grains to such a size 
that they lose their efficiency Phrough 
the addition of carbon dioxide to soft- 
ened water, excess hydrate alkalinity is 
converted to normal carbonates, and 
equilibrium is restored 

Infilco recarbonators, described in the 
bulletin, together with much available in 
formation on the process, are available 
for all types of water-softening plants in 
which lime is used for treatment. Each 
recarbonator consists of units for produc 
ing, cooling and scrubbing compressing 
drying and applying carbon dioxide gas 
to the softened water 
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POWER 
Will Save Your City 


Save by speeding up 
work. Save by lower- 
ing equipment invest- 
ment and operating 
costs. 


Hercules Power Take- 
Offs operate truck- 
mounted equipment di- 
rect from truck motor 
using ALL its power. 
Eliminates investment, 
upkeep and operating 
cost of auxiliary 
motors. 


Three types and two 
sizes of each type— 


With the Dolge Strait- 
line Sprinkler, you get 


|better control of 


weeds. Exclusive boom 


| with holes in straight line 


controls flow of chem- 
ical. Works with knife- 
like precision. Keeps 
chemical off ornamental 
shrubbery and good 


heavy and medium grass. 
duty. In combination with Dolge Weed-Killer, you can get 
‘ the Straitline Sprinkler on money-saving service 
BLA ratC Write for terms. Write for complete details and quotations. 
operated by Hercule FACTS! Now, please. 


pret The C. B. DOLGE Co 

HERCULES STEEL P 
THE BAANG 


OUT OF MANHOLE COVERS with 


Put TAPAX— 

sticky side down 


—on flange. Re- 
place cover. 


Quick - Easy - Lasting - Economical _ 
WRITE FOR THE STORY OF TAPAX ASPHALT and T AR KETTLES 


Many sizes. Write for catalog. 


TAPAX MFG. CO., Inc. 
203 HOYT AVENUE MAMARONECK, N. Y. White Mig. Coo 


PORTABLE «» ALL SIZES «» 
stationary FOR HOT AND COLD MIXES 
REPRESENTING THE 
NEWEST DEVELOPMENTS 
in ASPHALT PLANT ENGINEERING 


HETHERINGTON & BERNER INC. 


ENGINEERS AND MANUFACTURERS 
701 145 KENTUCKY AVENUE e INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 


Why not remember to mention THe American Crty? 
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The Daunt Senior Luminaire 


Better Street Lighting 
on Present-Day Budgets 


Today’s close budgeting demands that 
every precaution be taken to avoid un- 
mecessary excessive maintenance costs in 
street lighting. The Daunt Corporation, 
42-37 13th Street, Long Island City, N. Y., 
has taken unusual precautions to insure 
protection against the hazards of the 
elements. 

[The Daunt luminaire consists essen- 
tially of the cast aluminum head, in 
which is the pipe tap and an area in 
which any water, vapor or rain is caught 
and finally evaporated by the heat of the 
lamp itself. Within the cast aluminum 
head are the bayonet catch and pins for 
the incandescent bulb and then a spun 
aluminum housing with a gasket and 
hinge at the bottom which retains the 
heat-resisting non-glare clear rippled globe 
held securely in place by a white metal 
globe ring and lock boits. This ring fits 
against the white metal housing ring 
above which is the Alzak aluminum re- 
flector. The Daunt Senior Design 31-S 
illustrated is one of the more recent 
Daunt luminaires, which made its initial 
bow only six months ago with the Aristo- 
Lite and the Junior luminaire. All these 
are described and illustrated in a new 
folder, “Lighting the Way to the World 
of Tomorrow,” which may be secured 
direct from the manufacturer. 


Lawn Irrigation 


from Concealed Heads 


The Skinner System of lawn irrigation 
waters the lawn by the turn of a valve. 
A system of underground piping supplies 
water to sprinkling heads set flush with 
the surface of the ground and so spaced 
as to secure complete coverage. The 
lawn area can be divided into units, each 
controlled by a single valve conveniently 
located. The size of the unit is deter- 
mined by the water supply and the avail- 


able pressure. The Junior Line of spray 
heads made by The Skinner Irrigation 
Co., Troy, Ohio provides an adequate 
watering system in simple form and 
moderate cost. 

The Junior heads are of heavy, sturdy 
dependable construction, made of brass 
and give full circles of fine uniform spray 
The angle of spray is high enough to 
facilitate clearance from grass, and the 
angles of spray are identical on all heads 
permitting the use of various coverage 
heads in one installation with uniformity 
of appearance. The volume adjustments 
are internal, avoiding any raggedness of 
the stream. Half- and quarter-circle heads 
are built with especially designed deflector 
nozzles, with the edges of the stream 
slightly reinforced to counteract, as fully 
as possible, the wind deflections. 

Catalog JR-234 describes the Skinner 
System Junior lawn spray heads in detail 


Copies may be secured direct from the 
manufacturer or through this magazine 


Northrop & Co. to 
Represent Clark 


The H. W. Clark Co., Mattoon, IIl., an 
nounces the appointment of Northrop X 
Co., Inc., 50 Church Street, New York, as 
exclusive sales representatives in the east 
ern states. Northrop & Co. will handle in 
quiries and distribute literature for the 
well-known Clark line of meter boxes, 
valve casings, meter testers, meter yokes, 
service and valve boxes, municipal and 


special castings. 


kwoe 


You can't get rid of 


SLIMY SAM SEWER SLUDGE 
with a shovel— 


You gotta have an OK Champion Sewer 
Cleaner to clean out your sewer mains. 


The hand models will get him positively, 
but the power machines will do it faster. 
You don’t want to send men down to spend 
all day in the sewer when it isn't necessary. 
You can’t endanger the health of your 
citizens by dirty sewers when the remedy is 
80 easy. Your expensive sewage disposal 
plant can’t do ite best work when sewers 
are dirty and costly damage to the plant 
happens regularly with dirty sewers. 

Many years of rains washing down street 
dirt, cinders, bricks, etc., eventually fill up 
any sewer. Finally comes the day of 
basements, damage suite and hurry-up, un- 
satisfactory, emergency, temporary cleaning. 

New York City, Atlantic City, Flint, Little 
Rock, Bay City, Duluth, Westfield, Jersey 
City, Akron, Midland, Gary and hundreds of 
other cities keep their sewers at full effi- 
ciency by routine machine cleaning with 
= Champion equipment. The cost is very 
ow. 


Why not get your copy of OK Champion 
literature, now ready for yeu? 
CHAMPION CORPORATION 
4716 Sheffield Ave., Hammond, ind. 
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Peerless 


ANNOUNCES 
amazing new line 


1940 


MODELS 


| 


Every year Peerless has brought 
forth many new and improved 


Turbine Pump refinements. Now, 
months ahead of the new year, 
Peerless announces still greater ad- 


vances in design and construction. 
The new 1940 Peerless Pumps are 
actually years ahead of contempo- 
rary makes. For instance, the new 
Peerless “Hi-Lift’’ Pump is the most 
revolutionary improvement ever de- 
vised for deep well pumping. Its 
construction is utterly different 

Know what's latest in pump equip- 
ment. See thenew Peerless line. Com- 
pare! Check every feature point 
by point. Don't install an obsolete 
pump when you can purchase a 
1940 Peerless for the same price. 
Our 1940 Catalog is fresh off the 
press. It gives advance details; 
shows more than 100 features that 
place Peerless Pumps further in 
advance than ever before; illus 
trates the entire line including Oil- 
Lubricated and Water-Lubricated 
Types. Write for a copy NOW! 


Factories: 


Los Angeles, San Jose, Fresno, Calif. 
Massillon, Ohio 


Oil LUBRICATION 


Peerless Pump Division 
Food Machinery Corporation 
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WHEN YOU TALK IN TERMS OF 
| CITIZEN GOOD WILL- 
| BOUND TO BE INTERESTED! 


| THEN YOU'RE BOUND 
ADDRESSOGRAPH! 


"Sheree are quick to ‘point with pride” when their munic- 
ipal affairs are being handled efficiently. By the same token, 
: their good will is easily lost when errors, omissions, mis- 
spelling and illegibility occur in writing names and data on 
* 
Addressograph Methods bills, receipts and other forms. 


Every Municipality can 


for handling... Addressograph eliminates these hazards . . . completely. An 
entire record is copied with one swift motion and with unfailing 

Tan GER accuracy. No checking is required. Procedure is simplified. Peak 
ASSESSMENT RECORDS loads are leveled. Time and money are saved. Citizens’ approval 


of such methods is often reflected in their loyal support of 


VOTERS’ LISTS 
those municipal officers who apply them. 


LICENSES 
Investigate! See the latest Addressograph developments. Learn 


UTILITY BILLS how other municipalities are using these methods so success- 
fully. Get in touch with your nearest ADDRESSOGRAPH SALES 
AGENCY or mail the coupon for further information. 


INVENTORY RECORDS 


PAYROLL FORMS 
RELIEF LISTS AND ORDERS ADDRESSOGRAPH-MULTIGRAPH CORPORATION 


Cleveland, Ohio 
STREET DEPARTMENT RECORDS ADDRESSOGRAPH-MULTIGRAPH OF CANADA, LTD., TORONTO 


Sales Agencies in Principal Citi 
POLICE NOTICES les Agencies in Principal Cities 
MAIL COUPON TODAY 


BULLETINS AC-4 


Addressograph-Multigraph Corporation 
Euclid Post Office, Cleveland, Ohio 
Please send me complete story of Addressograph Methods. 


PLAN TO VISIT THE 

ADDRESSOGRAPH-MULTIGRAPH EXHIBITS 


GATE INTERNATIONAL EXPOSITION 


# Addressograph is a trade mark registered in the United States Patent Office 


Why not remember to mention THe AMERICAN Crty? 
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THE 


That 


The New Royer, Jr., Shredder 
Handles Dried Sewage Sludge 


New Compost Mixer 
Aerator and Loader 


light-weight, easily portable, 


shredder-mixer-loader, 


\ new 
low-cost. compost 
known as the Royer Jr,, has been an- 
nounced by the Royer Foundry & Ma- 
chine Co., Kingston, Pa., for use by sew- 
age-treatment plant Re-de- 
signed to reduce the cost and lower the 
weight, it is claimed that the new model 
retains all the features of the older types, 
including thorough mixing, shredding 
and aerating of compost, loam, leaf mold, 
dried sludge and other fertilizing mate- 
rials. Added to this, trucks or 
boxes can be loaded in the same opera- 


operator Ss. 


wagons, 


tion. 

The capacity of the machine per hour 
is as much as one man can shovel. The 
low shoveling height, with controlled di- 
rection of discharge of shredded mate- 
rial, is featured. It has a capacity of 3 to 
, cubic yards of compost per hour and is 
driven by a 110-220-volt, single-phase, 6o0- 


cycle, 1,750-rpm motor. It has a_ net 
weight of 270 pounds. Complete informa- 
tion may be secured from the manufac- 


turer at 158 Pringle Street, Kingston, Pa. 


Livingston Heads Media 
Dept. of Pittsburgh Agency 


Ketchum, MacLeod & Grove, Inc., 2000 
Koppers Building, Pittsburgh, Pa., has an 
nounced the appointment of C. E. Liv- 
ingston as Manager of its Media Depart- 
ment. Mr. Livingston is a graduate of 
Princeton University and of the Harvard 
Graduate School of Business Administra- 
He has had eight years of actual 
experience in research and analytical work. 


tion. 


News from Cutler-Hammer 


North 
just an 


Cutler-Hammer, Inc., 315 rath 
Street, Milwaukee, Wis., has 
nounced the appointment of B. M. Horter 
as General Sales Manager. Mr. Horter 
will have direct supervision of sales for 
the company through its 24 selling terri- 
tories in this country. 

Prior to his new appointment, Mr. 
Horter was in charge of the Resale Sales 
Division at the Milwaukee Headquarters. 


Leeds Becomes ( *hairman 


of Leeds & Northrup 


Morris E. Leeds, founder and President 
of the Leeds & Northrup Co., 4911 Sten 
ton Avenue, Philadelphia, Pa., is assum 


ing the position of Chairman of the 
Board of Directors, and Charles S. Red 
ding, Vice-President in Charge of Re 
search and Engineering, has become 


the 
Chairman 


President, in an expansion of 
pany’s new executive set up. 
of the Board is 
facilitate Mr. Leeds’ participation in policy 


com 


a post newly created to 


matters with which he will continue ac 


tive. 


Modified Tractor Shovel 
Announced by Hough 


A special modified tractor shovel for 
use with T-35 and TD-35 TracTracTors 
has been announced by The Frank G. 
Hough Co., 91g North Michigan Avenue, 
Chicago, Ill. The 
controls making up the hydraulic system 
of this shovel are of heavy-duty foolproof 
design providing long-time service with 
a minimum of maintenance, according to 
the manufacturer. 
controls conveniently 


pump, cylinder and 


There are fingertip 
located for hoists, 
dumps and lowering operations, and the 
bucket relatches as soon as it is returned 


to the lower position. There are no 


clutches and no brakes on this shovel. 
The Hough hydraulic 
to 50 yards of loose material per hour and 


shovel loads 40 
can be used to excavate and dig an aver 


age-size basement in a day or less with 
clean, sharp corners and straight walls. 
The 34-yard bucket is built of heavy steel 
plate and is fitted with a 


heavy carbon 


cutting edge. ‘The bucket raises about 9 
feet in 11 seconds or less, and has a max 
imum dumping clearance of 7 feet, which 


is high enough to clear the sides of ave1 


age trucks and wagons. The frame of 
the shovel is of heavy structural steel, 
welded, braced and_ cross-braced. The 


shovel complete without the International 


tractor weighs 4,400 pounds. Extra equip 


ment for this unit includes a_backfiller 
blade 36 x 84 x 1% inches with a high 
carbon cutting edge and a 1-vard snow 
bucket made of 3/16-inch steel and 72 


inches wide. 


Complete information will 
No. 114. 


be found in Bulletin 


The Special-Modified Hough Hydraulic 
Shovel Mounted on a T-35 TracTracTor 
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‘SMITH AIR 
COMPRESSOR 


An extra margin of sturdiness, reliability 
and long life is built into a Smith Air 
Compressor. They’re used the world over 
to replace expensive, cumbersome com- 
pressors on a majority of all compressor 
work. Sixty cubic feet a minute capacity 
—all the power you'll need to operate 
rock driils and paving breakers. Pres- 
sure up to 175 lbs. a square inch. Head 
equipped with high-speed compressor 
valves; automatic unloading and idling. 
Uses only one gallon of gasoline per 
hour. Tow it, if you like, at permissible 
truck speeds. 


With a Ford Motor and shop facilities 
you can assemble your own compressor. 
We will furnish a Smith Compressor 
Head and Accessories with instructions 
for mounting. 


Write Today! 


GORDON SMITH & CO. 
425 COLLEGE STREET 
BOWLING GREEN, KY. 
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A FEW ADVANTAGES 
OF THE BURROUGHS 
SIMPLIFIED TAX 
ACCOUNTING PLAN 


All information on each parcel of 
property is in one place—any account 
can be quickly audited, and service 
to taxpayers is accelerated. 


Duplicate bills for collection follow-up 
can be easily prepared. 


Trial balances may be obtained at 
any time. 


Provides an efficient and convenient 
method of billing annual installments 
and accrued interest on special 
assessments. 


Furnishes positive control over both 
current and delinquent charges. 


Flexible—readily adaptable to local 
requirements. 


THE AMERICAN 


with 
BURROUGHS 
TAX ACCOUNTING 
MACHINE 


The Burroughs Tax Accounting Machine prepares the 
Tax Roll, Tax Bill and Tax Ledger in one operation— 
computing the taxes by direct electric multiplication, 
and accumulating page totals. All three records, includ- 
ing the computations, are completed with fewer key 
depressions than are required to copy one record on an 
ordinary typewriter! Proper accounting controls are 
maintained throughout the posting operation. 

Ask your local Burroughs office for complete facts 
about simplified tax accounting by direct methods and 
Burroughs Tax Accounting Machine. Or, if more con- 
venient, write direct to— 


BURROUGHS ADDING MACHINE COMPANY 
6678 SECOND AVENUE, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


Burroughs 


When you write for that catalog, kindly mention THe American City. 
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K & M Century Pipe, Showing the Method of Making Tight Joints 


The Manufacture of 


Asbestos-Cement Pipe 


The manufacture of Century asbestos- 
cement pipe begins with the selection and 
preparation of the asbestos fiber, which, 
when converted into fine, clean fibers 
suitable for reinforcing portland cement, 
is mixed with water and cement in mea- 
sured quantity, forming an asbestos- 
cement slurry, and then is passed on to a 
pipe-making machine. The Dalmine pipe 
machine, used by Keasbey & Mattison Co., 
Ambler, Pa., applies a series of thin as- 
bestos-cement films spirally to a mandrel 
until the correct wall thickness is built 
up. During the manufacture of the pipe, 
hydraulically operated pressure rolls posi- 
tion the mandrel, control its transverse 
progress through the machine and hold it 
in contact with the film-coated felts, press- 
ing each layer tightly against the one be- 
neath it. 

On leaving the machine, the pipe is 
calendered and permitted to set on its 
own mandrel to insure perfect circularity. 
When it has set sufficiently to permit 
handling, the mandrel is removed and the 
pipe undergoes a curing routine which 
enables the asbestos-cement material to 
develop its full strength. It is then in- 
spected and gaged for wall thickness, 
smoothness and regularity of bore and 
straightness. Finally, it is trimmed to 
length, the ends are machined, and the 
pipe is stored. 

This process of manufacture and the 
features of Century flexible couplings 
giving permanently tight joints are de- 
scribed in a well-illustrated 32-page cata- 
log, Form A.P. 3, which may be secured 
free on request. 


F oreign Meter Producer 
Visited A.W.W.A. 


Convention 


Torsten Montelius, of Stockholm, Swe- 
den, the active head of the Akteibolaget 
IMO Industrie, was an interested visitor 
at the recent American Water Works As- 
sociation convention in Atlantic City, 


N. J. Mr. Montelius came to the United 
States in the interests of the IMO meter, 
which is being manufactured in this 
country under exclusive license by the 
Pittsburgh Equitable Meter Co. While 
at the convention, Mr. Montelius was the 
guest of Colonel W. F. Rockwell, Presi- 
dent of the Pittsburgh firm and _ also 
President of the Water Works Manufac- 
turers Association. 


Good Roads Takes Over 
Manufacture of Dumpers 


Good Roads Machinery Corporation, 
Kennett Square, Pa., has been granted 
exclusive rights for the manufacture and 
sale of the Speed Dumper truck hoist and 
multiple bucket equipment originated by 
Speed Dump, Inc., New York City. Dem 
onstrations of Speed Dumpers for loading, 
hauling and dumping earth, rock, and 
similar materials are being given through 
out Good Roads’ eastern territory. 


Engineers Celebrate 
Twenty-Fifth Anniversary 


Fay, Spofford & Thorndike, consulting 
engineers, Boston, Mass., celebrated the 
twenty-fifth anniversary of the formation 
of the firm on July 1 by holding open 
house at the Engineers Club in Boston. 

Partners of the firm include Frederic 
H. Fay, Charles M. Spofford, John Ayer, 
Bion A. Bowman, Carroll A. Farwell, and 
Ralph W. Horne. The principal engi- 
neers include E. B. Myott, H. J. Williams, 
W. L. Hyland and F. L. Lincoln. 


Picking the Right Tire 


for Trucks and Tractors 


An operator’s handbook containing val- 
uable information on truck, bus, trailer, 
tractor and implement tires has recently 
been issued by The B. F. Goodrich Co., 
Akron, Ohio, and is available to readers 
of this magazine free on request. The 
booklet contains 96 pages of valuable in- 
formation on the inflation of tires, char- 
acter of tires, sizes and treads. 


SAF-T-EYE 


Knowledge Is Safety 


If we know the danger, we know 
how to be safe—at least as sate as 
possible under the circumstances. 
Night driving is more hazardous 
than day driving, because we have 
less knowledge of the road. 


Provide the night driver with more 
information, and the night accident 
rate will rapidly decrease. 


USE 
SAF-T-EYE 
Products for Night Driving 
Safety 


1 Box dangerous intersec- 
* tions with SAP 
road markers, 


2 Mark railroad crossings 
© with an “X" in the lane 
of traflic. 


Mark center line of road 

© where fogay conditions 

prevail and “here dengerous 
curves exist. ~ 


Mark islands with curb 

© markers and also mark 

eurbs in the same manner 
through parkways, etc. 


S Use permanent epal glass 
* street markers for park- 
ing lanes and pedestrian 
crossings. 


The SAF-T-EYE road 

© marker is also made in 
a style that is replaceable, if 
preference dictates such type. 
This replaceable style can be 
removed and a cap inserted. 


For one-way streets er 

* roadways where reflection 

is required in one direction 

only, we have the SAF-T-EYE 

city traffic marker. This mark- 

er is alse of value in marking 
pedestrian crossings. 


8 For safety zones, such as 
© street car safety islands, 
use SAF-T-EYE Saf-T-Zene 


marker. 


Use light reflecting intersection mark- 


°® ers as a warning and to prevent cut- 
ting corners. 


SAF-T-EYE CO., INC. 
e/e The Phoenix Glass Co. 
Monaca, Pa. 


Gentlemen: 


Kindly send additional information with 
reference to 


Ne. 1 1 Ne. 2 () Ne. 3 
Ne. 4 () No. No. 6 


Ne. 7 (J No. 8 Ne. 9 () 
City 
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trated is the new 
Other body 
are Stake or Platform, a 
Chassis with Cab, Cha 


with Windshield, and Drive- 
away Chassis. 


The new Ford V-8 34-ton Truck 
brings to the hauler of lighter 
loads a better opportunity than ever to 
choose a unit exactly fitted to the needs 
of his job in power, size and body type. 

The new truck is low in price, with 
exceptionally large body dimensions 
that will appeal to any one whose loads 
are in the 3/;-ton range. 

It is sturdy, carefully designed and 


THE A} 


‘BROADENS THE oF FORD v's ‘TRUC 


well built. All 34 Tonners have 
full-floating rear axles. Ask any 
Ford dealer to arrange a free “on-the- 
job” test for you. 

The Ford V-8 line now includes Com- 
mercial Cars, 3/; Tonners, One Tonners, 
Regulars, and Cab-Over-Engine models. 
48 body and chassis types, 3 V-8 en- 
gines, 6 wheelbases and a wide selec- 
tion of optional equipment. 


FORD TRUCKS 


FORD MOTOR COMPANY, BUILDERS OF FORD V-8 AND MERCURY CARS, FORD TRUCKS, COMMERCIAL CARS, 
STATION WAGONS AND TRANSIT BUSES 


Do you mention THe AMERICAN Crry? Please do. 
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Guards for Guy Wires 
a Real Safety Measure 


Most ies have ordinances requiring 
guards on the guy wires of 


protec 

pes and other poles carrying wires 
hrough city streets, to prevent accidents. 
rhe 2 cables for large derricks on con- 
ruction projects are a hazard and should 
made particularly visible to individuals 
ind operators of mobile equipment, in- 
cluding trucks, so as to prevent accidents. 


he Overton Flexibal guy guard is an 
easily installed, readily visible protective 
ievice made by S. E. Overton Co., South 
Haven, Mich. It consists of spindles 6 
nches long and 214 inches in diameter, 
made of seasoned hardwood and finished 
with durable aluminum paint. They are 
« slotted as to slide over the guy wires 
ind then are held in place by two hot- 
dipped galvanized nails which are inserted 
n drilled holes. A set consists of fourteen 
spindles and one positive cable clamp for 
a 7-foot guard length. 

When in place, these Flexibal guards 
form a series of bead-like spindles carried 
io the required height and do not require 


maintenance. The only tool required 
for their installation is an ordinary ham- 
me! The roller-shaped spindles are 


readily visible both day and night, and 
when struck in any manner their rounded 
surface makes injury improbable. 


A New 312-S Mixer 
of the Non-Tilting Type 


Koehring Co., Milwaukee, Wis., has re- 
cently announced a new 314-8 non-tilting 
mixer built by its subsidiary, the Kwik- 
Mix Concrete Mixer Co., Port Washing- 
ton, Wis. The outstanding feature of de- 
gn is the absence of a drum ring-gear, 
drum drive pinion and countershaft. The 
drum is driven by the rubber drum rol- 
lers, reducing noise, vibration and exces- 
sive maintenance costs, making the ma 


chine ideal for work in densely populated 
districts. The mixer is easily handled by 
one man, has a low shoveling height, a 
wide hopper and fast discharge, and 
weighs only g80 pounds. It is described 
and illustrated in detail in a new 4 page 
bulletin which will be sent free on re- 


quest 


New 314-S Non-Tilt Kwik-Mix 


Concrete Mixer 


Installing Flexibal Guards on a Guy Wire 
on a City Street 


Cletrac Organization 


The Cleveland Tractor Co., Clevelan:! 
Ohio, has completely revamped its met 
chandising organization so as to take full 
advantage of the opportunity which its 
new small Cletrac crawler makes possible 
Operations have been organized into four 
main divisions manufacture, finance, 
merchandising and export. Each of three 
divisions is headed by a vice-president and 
the fourth by the treasurer. Each division 
head has had a long record of experience 
in his particular field, although with one 
exception they are young men. 

Activities are headed by the newly 
elected Executive Vice-President, H. P 
Mee, who comes out of retirement to re 
assume his established place as one of 
the most aggressive and successful met 
chandisers in the crawler tractor industry. 

W. Ellzey Brown, Vice-President, is Mr. 
Mee’s chief aid in charge of merchan 
dising and all promotional activities, in 
cluding advertising and service. 

The head of the export division, which 
has in the past seen some of Cletrac’s best 
promotional efforts, is Henry J]. Leisen 
heimer. Mr. Leisenheimer has long been 
a Vice-President of the company, direct 
ing export sales with great success. 

H. R. Chaffee, Regional Vice-President 
at New York, will direct business in the 
New England states, where he has alreads 
been very successful. 

Sales activities in seven western states 
of the Pacific Coast region are directed 
by R. E. Anderson, Regional Vice-Pres 
ident. 

In the South Mr. Anderson will be aided 
by Chester J. Deutsch, the company’s 
Southern California Manager, who will 
have charge of organizing that territory. 

Another important member of the 
Cletrac operating committee is the com- 
pany’s Treasurer, E. M. Bell, a young 
man who has been with the company 
for several years and who, in collabora 
tion with Mr. Mee, is in charge of finance, 
credit, accounting and collection prob 
lems. 

Cletrac engineering and manufacturing 
is headed by J. G. Heaslet, who has di- 
rected these company activities for many 
years. Under him is J. E. Tom, Chief 
Engineer, who has spent most of his 
business life with Cletrac. 
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For Bituminous 
S=rfaces 
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BOUND 


yous provects the softer and porous 
the hard and impervious enamel of a tooth protects 
softer structure which it covers. 

Monolithic grout-filled brick construction has alwa 
had many supporters. Now vibration perfects and sif 
plifies the construction—gives an ideal surface, and mak 
a handsome reduction in cost. 

Send for literature on Vibrated Monolithic Brig 
Pavement Construction. Address National Paving Bri 
Association, National Press Building, Washington, D. 
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Vibrated monolithic brick pavement 
on U. S. 21, Stark County, Ohio 


@ Using this new and approved construc 
method you can now build brick roads with a peg 
traffic surface at a substantially lower cost! It is cal 
vibrated monolithic brick. 

Vibrating machinery, recently developed, makes { 
possible. In this method of construction, the brick 
vibrated into the freshly placed concrete. Expansiona 
control joints are used. Grout filler completes the jf 

Vibrated monolithic brick construction gives theh 
upkeep and long life characteristic of brick. The surf 
is permanently true and in alignment. The hard, imp 
vious brick protects the softer and porous base just 
the hard and impervious enamel of a tooth protects 
softer structure which it covers. 

Monolithic grout-filled brick construction has alw 
had many supporters. Now vibration perfects and si 
plifies the construction—gives an ideal surface, and mak 


a handsome reduction in cost. 

Send for literature on Vibrated Monolithic Bri 
Pavement Construction. Address National Paving Bri 
Association, National Press Building, Washington, D. 
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